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L THE UNIYERSITY CONVOCATION OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YOM. 

MINUTES OP THE SiSCOND ANNIVERSARY, hbld August Ist, 2d &8d, 1866. 



The sessions of the Second Anniversary of the University Con- 
vocation ef the State of New York, were held in the Assembly 
Chamber of the Capitol in the city of Albany, commencing on 
Tuesday, August 1st, 1865, at 10 o'clock a. m., and closing on 
Thursday, August 3d, at 12 o'clock m. 

After a brief introductory address by Chancellor Prutn, Rev. 
Regent Luckey led the Convocation in the use of the Lord's 
Prayer, and pronounced the apostolic benediction. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth, Principal J. Dorman 
Steele, of Newark Union Free School, was appointed Assistant 
Secretary. 

A delegation of the New York State Teachers^ Association, con- 
sisting of Dr. T. S. Lambert, of Peekskill; Principal M. S. Con- 
verse, of Elmira; Vice-President Edward Danforth, of Troy, 
and Corresponding Secretary James Cruikshank, LL. D,, of Al- 
bany, presented their credentials and were declared entitled to 
seats as members of the Convocation. 

The Executive Committee previously appointed by the Chan- 
cellor, and having in charge the arrangements of the present 
Convocation, consisted of President Hickok, of Union College, 
(in place of Professor Kendriok, of Rochester University, absent); 
Professor Upson, of Hamilton College; Professor Gillespie, of 
Union College; Principal Flack, of Hudson Eiver Institute, (vice 
Principal Mason, of Albany Academy absent); Principal Mc Vicar, 
of Brockpoi-t Collegiate Institute; Principal Williams, of Ithaca 
Academy, and Secretary Woolworth. 

President Hickqk, in behalf of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following partial 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Sessions (except the fii-st) 9 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 3^ to 5 J p. m.; 8 
p. M. Joint sessions, morning and evening; Sectional sessions, 
each afternoon. 

Tuesday, August 1. 

10 A. M. Opening of the Convocation, 

lOJ A, M. Papers on Classical Training, by Prof. Benjamin 
Stanton, of Union College; Prof. P. J. Williams, of Brockport 
Collegiate Institute. 

12 M. The Internal Organization of Academies, by Principal M. 
McViCAR, of Brockport Collegiate Institute. 

12^ p. M. The Requisites of Admission to Colleges, by Principal 
S. G. Williams, of Ithaca Academy. 

1 p. M. Recess. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

3 J p. M. Discussion on the requisites for admission to College, 
entire session. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

3^ P. M. Discussion on same subject as College Section until 
4Jp. M. 

4 J p. M. English Grammar, by Principal C. S.Halsey,' of Mace- 
don Academy. 

5 p. M. Instruction of Teachers' Classes, by Principal M. Weeb, 
of Middlebury Academy* 

5 J p. M. Recess. 

8 p. M. Female Education, by President A. W. Cowles, of 
Elmira Female College. 

The venerable Vice-Chancellor, Gulian C. Verplanck, LL. D., 
the senior member of the Board of Regents, took the chair by 
invitation of Chancellor Pbtjyn. 

Prof. P. J. Williams, of Brockport Collegiate Institute, read a 
paper on the method of Teaching the Classics, illustrated by an 
elaborate analytical diagram, and by references to sections of 
Xenophon's Anabasis, copies of which had been printed and dis- 
tributed among the members. 

Prof. Benjamtn Stanton, of Union College, followed with a 
paper on the importance of a better preparation in Greek and 
Latin for admission to College, (Rev. Regent Luckey in the chair.) 

Principal McVicab, of Brockport Collegiate Institute, read a 
paper on the Internal Organization of Academies. 
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Afternoon Session — 3^ o'clock. 
A paper by Principal S. G. Williams, of Ithaca Academy, on 
the Requisites for Admission to College, was read at the opening 
of the session. The leading views therein presented were reca- 
pitulated ip the form of the folloT^ing resolutions, which were 
submitted for the action of the Convocation. 

1. Resolved J That it is desirable that the standard of requirements for 
admission to the colleges of our State should be definite and' uniform. 
" 2. Resolved, That this Convocation recommend to the colleges to adopt 
as such uniform requirements, the following studies or their full equivalent, 
viz.: in Latin, after the necessary introductdry study and Latin grammar, 
five books of Oaesar, six books of the JSneid, Sallust's Catiline, and seven 
orations of Cicero, with Arnold's Latin Prose Composition to the Passive 
Voice ; in Greek, the proper introductory study, Greek grammar, the 
prose of Jacob's Greek Reader to Mythology, three books of the Anabasis, 
and one book of Homer ; in mathematics, arithmetic and algebra as taught 
in some of the higher text books on these subjects, geometry to the meas- 
urement of volume, and plane trigonometry ; rhetoric ; and in natural 
science, natural philosophy, chemistry to metals, and geology. 

3. Resolved, That the examinations for admission to college should be 
held on the same day or days at not less than three places in the State, to 
be designated by the Board of Regents ; that the examinations should be 
chiefly in writing from printed lists of questions, which lists should be the 
same in all the boards for any year ; that the examiners should recognize 
three grades of scholarship among the candidates admitted, the first grade 
to embrace those who answer correctly at least eighty per cent, in value of 
the questions proposed, the second grade, those who answer at least sixty- 
five per cent, in value of the questions ; that the certificate of examination 
should bear on its face the grade of scholarship displayed by the person 
holding it, and the name of the academy at which he was prepared, with 
the name of its principal ; and that this certificate should admit its holder 
to any college in the State, subject, always, to such conditions with regard 
to moral character as the several colleges may see fit to impose. 

4. Resolved, That where a student is unable'to attend the regular exami- 
nation, the faculty of any college should, in their discretion, after a special 
examination, admit him to the recitations of the lowest class, but not ma- 
triculate htm, until he procures at the next regular examination, the reqnir 
site certificate of proficiency. 

The Convocation then resolved itself into college and academy 

sections. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

The College Section met in the Senate Chamber, Vice-Chaucel- 
lor Vebplanck in the chair, and D. J. Pratt, acting secretary of 
the Convocation, serving as clerk. 

The subject of the requisites for admission to college was called 
up,' on motion of President Fishee, of Hamilton College, and was 
discussed at length by President Fisher and Professors Avert 
and Upson, of Hamilton College ; President Hickok and Professors 
GIU.ESHE and jSxantok^ of Union College ; Chancellor Ferris, of 
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the University of the city of New York ; Professor Gallup, of 
Madison University; the Vice-Chancellor, and Secretary Wool- 
worth. 

The following resolutions, expressing the sense of the section 
upon a portion of the requisites, were.adopted without^ dissent : 

On motion of Professor Gillespie, 

Resolved, That it is desirable that there should be unifonnity in the 
requirements for admission to the colleges here represented. 

jResolved, That the requirement in Mathematics should be algebra to 
equations of the second degree, and plane geometry. 

On motion of Chancellor Ferris, 

Resolved, Tli2it the requirement in Greek should be three books of 
Xenophon's Anabasis ; one book of Homer's Iliad, with ^Prosody. 

The College Section then adjourned to meet to-morrow after- 
noon at three and on^e-half o'clock. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

The Academy Section remained in the Assembly Chamber, 
Chancellor Pruyn presiding, and assistant secretary J. D. Steele 
officiating as clerk. 

On motion of Principal Flack, of Hudson River Institute, the 
resolutions introduced in connection with the paper of Principal 
Williams, were called up for discussion. The first resolution, 
urging uniformity in college requirements for admission, was dis- 
cussed (Rev. Regent Parks in the chair) by Principals A. Flack, 
N. W. Benedict, J. S. Gardner, J. E. Kma, J. Wilson, S. G. 
Williams and J. D. Steele, Dr. J. B. Thomson, Rev. Regent 
LucKEY, Professor S. T. Frost and Dr. Woolworth. The reso- 
lution was then adopted. 

The second resolution, reconunending as such requisites a spe- 
cified list of studies, was discussed by Principals M. Mc Vicar, N. 
W. Benedict, J. S. Gardner, C. W. Bennett, and M. P. Cavert, 
Superintendent V. M. Rice, Secretary Woolworth and Chancellor 
Pruyn. After having engrossed the remainder of the time allot- 
ted to the discussion, as well as the hour assigned to the reading 
of papers by Principals Halsey and Weed, the resolution was 
finally, on motion, laid upon the table. 

The Academy Section then adjourned to meet to-morrow after- 
noon at three and one-half o'clock. 

Evening Session — 8 o'clock. 

President A. W. Cowles, of Elmira Female College, read a 
paper on the subject of Female Education. An ensuing discussion 
of the same subject by Principal Dowd and others, was finally 
suspended on motion of Secretary Woolworth, to allow tim« for 
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Principal C. S. Halsey's paper on English Grammar, jsvhich was 
not reached during the afternoon session. After the reading of 
the paper (Eegent Curtis, in the chair) a spirited discussion arose 
in which Principals Benn:&tt and ELalsey, Professor Hoose and 
others participated. 

The hour of ten having passed,^ the Convocation adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at nine o'clock. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday — 9 o'clock a. m. 
The Convocation united in offering the Lord's Prayer, Rev. 
President Fisheb leading, and pronouncing the apostolic benedic- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee, through Prof. Upson, announced the 
order of exercises for the day : 

9 A. M. Method of Teaching Chemistry, by Prof. C. Aveby, of 
Hamilton College. 

10 A. M. Statistics of Collegiate Education, by D. J. Pratt, of 
the Regents' Department. 

10 1 A. M. Female Education, by Mrs. J. H. Wellaed, Principal 
of Troy Female Seminary. 

11^ A. M. Diplomas for Women, by Principal A. Flack, of 
Hudson River Institute. 

12 M. The Science of Language, by Prof. E. S. Gallup, of 
Madison University. 

1 p. M. Recess. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

3^ p. M. Discussion on the requisites for admission to College, 
examinations, etc. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

3^ p. M. Instruction of Teachers' Classes, by Principal M. Weed, 
of Middlebury Academy. 

4 p. M. Comparative Philology, by Principal J. Wilson, of On- 
ondaga Academy. 

4^ p. M. Esthetic Studies, by Principal J. W. Bennett, of 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 

5 p. M. Necessity and Means of Literary Culture in Academies, 
by Principal O. Root, Jr., of Rome Academy. 

5 J p. M. Recess. 

8 p. M. The Study of History, by Hon. Andrew D. White, of 
Syracuse. 
On motion of Profl Upson, the following resolution was adopted: 
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Resolved^ That all the papers of the day be limited to thiriy minutes, 
and each extempore speaker to one speech of ten minutes, until all who desire 
it have spoken. 

The Chancellor invited the Convocation to meet at his residence 
at the close of the evening session. 

The paper of Prof. Avery, of Hamilton College, on the method 
of teaching Chemistry, was read in his behalf by Principal O. 
KooT, Jr., of Rome Academy. 

The subject of the paper was discussed by Principals S. G. 
Williams, J. S. Gardner, J. D. Steele, J. E. King, N. T. Clarke, 
and Dr. Woolworth. 

Principal Alonzo Flack, of Hudson River Listitute, next read 
a paper entitled '' Diploma for Women,'^ (Chancellor Ferris in 
the chair.) The following resolutions were submitted as a part 
of the paper : 

Whereas, it is desirable to enconrage a thorough literary course of study 
for ladies equivalent to the college course for gentlemen, therefore 

1. Resolved, That the Regents of the University he requested to prepare 
for the academies of this State (that choose to carry ladies through such 'a 
course) a course of study for ladies which shall be equivalent to the col- 
lege course for gentlemen. 

2. Resolved, That the Regents of the University be requested to appoint 
a committee of their own numher, or if the Regents of the University pre- 
fer, partly of their own numher and partly of other literary gentlemen of 
this iState, to act as an exan^ining committee, at annual examinations of 
academies whose trustees may signify a desire to have the ladies of their 
academy complete the prescribed course above referred to. 

3. Resolved, That the Regents of the University confer the degree of 
A. B. upon such ladies as pass a satisfactory examination in the course pre- 
scribed by them, or such a degree as they choose to confer upon ladies. 

4. Resolved, That the Regents of the IJniversity (if they deem any action 
of the legislature necessary j ask the legislature of this State to designate 
a title for ladies which shall signify that they have finished a course of 
study equivalent to the college course for gentlemen. 

The subject of the paper was discussed by Kev. Eegent Luckey 
and Principals J. E. King and C. F. Dowd. 

A paper by Mrs. J. H. Willard, Principal of Troy Female Se- 
minary, on Female Education, was read by Prof. A. J. Upson, of 
Hamilton College. 

After further discussion of the same general subject by Princi- 
pals ^. C. Gallup and M. Mo Vicar, and Professor Daniel Steele, 
the following resolution was adopted, on motion of Principal S. 
G. Williams : 

Resolved, That the resolutions proposed by Principal Flack, together 
with the whole subject of Female Education be submitted to the Board of 
Begenta for their consideration and farther action, if they deem it advisa^ 
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Statistics of Collegiate Education were presented in the form 
of a brief paper and accompanying printed tables, by D. J. Pratt, 
of the Regents' Departlnent. 

Professor E. S. Gallup, of Madison University, read a paper on 
the Science of Language. 

Vice Chancellor ^^rplanck made remarks upon the subject of 
the paper, introducing several illustrative anecdotes. 

Chancellor Pruyn having resumed the chair, introduced His 
Excellency Governor Fenton, who favored the Convocation with 
a brief address of congratulation and welcome to the capital of the 
State. 

Afternoon. Session — 3^ o'clock. 

The paper of Principal S. G. Williams was made a special order 
for 9 o'clock on Thursday morning. 

The Convocation then resolved itself into sections, as prescribed 
in the order of exercises. 

COLLEGE SECTION.^ 

The College Section met in the Senate Chamber, Regent Curtis 
3n the chair, and D. J. Pratt, clerk. 

The subject of desirable requisites for admission to Cbllege was 
Tesumed, beginning with Latin. 

On motion of Chancellor Ferris, it was resolved that four books 
of Caesar's Commentaries are a desirable requisite. 

On motion of Professor Gillespie, six books of Virgil's jEneid 
were added. 

On motion of Professor Upson, six select orations of Cicero 
were ihcluded. 

On motion of Professor Gillespie, it was voted that either Sal- 
lust's Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil should also be 
required, together with twelve chapters of Arnold's Latin Prose 
Composition. 

The question of recognizing natural philosophy, chemistry, ge- 
ology, rhetoric, etc., as desirable requisites, was discussed by 
Chancellor Ferris, President Hickok, and Professors Avery 
Gillespie, Upson, Root, Wells, and Lattimore ; also that of 
certain preliminary branches, by Professors Gallup and Sxeeuq 
President Cowles and others. As the result of the discussion the 
following resolutions' were adopted: 

On motion of Professor Gillespie, 

Resolved, That the precedipg requisites presuppose thorough prepare 
tion in arithmetic and jEJoglish grammar and a K.iic^'^\^^<^ q1 ^^jiAKstv^J^ 
geography and the history of thtd United StatQ»^ 
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On motion of Professor Gallup, 

Resolved, That the classipal requisites presuppose a'knowlodge of classi- 
cal geography and G-reek and Eoman antiquities. 

On potion of Professor Gillespie, 

Resolved, That this section does not consider it desirable, at present, to 
recommend any other requirements for admission. 

On motion of Professor Upson, 

Resolved, That this section recommends the a.ppointment of a committee 
by the Chancellor of the Board of Regents, consisting of three Presidents 
and four Professors of Colleges, to report, at the next meeting of the Con- 
vocation, some method of securing efficient action upon these requirements. 

The clerk was instructed to report the proceedings of this sec- 
tion to the Convocation in joint session. 

The Section as such then adjourned sine die. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

The session was held in the Assembly Chamber, Chancellor 
Peuyn presiding and J. D. Steele officiating as clerk. 

Principal M. Weed, of Middlebury Academy, r§ad a paper on 
the Instruction of Teachers' Classes in Academies. 

Eegent Perkins, by invitation of the Chancellor, took the chair. 

The venerable Gideon Hawley, LL. D., who had been charac- 
terized as the "father of normal instruction," was invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of this subject, but requested Dr. Wool- 
worth to speak in his stead. Remarks were then made by Drs. 
WooLWORTH and Luckey, and Principals King, Merrill and 
Lang. 

Principal J. Wilson, of Onondaga Academy, read a paper on 
** Comparative Philology." Principal N. W. Benedict, of Eoch« 
ester Free Academy, followed with remarks upon the same subject. 

Principal C. W. Bennett, of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, read 
a paper on ** u3Esthetic Studies" (Rev. Regent Goodwin in the chair. 

The Academy Section then adjourned sine die. 

Evening Session — 8 o'clock. 

An address on the Study of History was delivered by Hon. 
Professor Andrew D. White, of Syracuse, (Vice Chancellor Ver- 
PLANCK in the chair). On motion of Rev. Regent Luckey, seconded 
by Regent Curtis, a copy was solicited for publication in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convocation. 

After adjourning to meet to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, the 
•members accepted Chancellor Pruyn's invitation to a social reunion 
^t his residence. 
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THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINaS. 

TlilTRSDAY — 9 A. M. 

The session was opened with the usual devotional exercises, 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Luckey. 

Professor Rodney G. KimbaLl, of the State Normal School, was 
chosen assistant secretary in the place of Principal J. D. Steele, 
who was necessarily absent. 

The Executive Committee, through Professor Upson, reported 
the remaining order of exercises : 

9 A. M. Special order — D|;5cussion of papers on Female Educa- 
tion. 

9^ A. M. Collegiate Education as a preparation for Legal Stu- 
<3ies, by Prof P^lligott Ev^vxs, of Hamilton College. 

10 A. M. Necessity and Means of Literary Culture in Academies, 
X>y Principal O. Root, Jr., of Rome Academy. 

10^ A. M. Abstract of Reports on the Decimal System of Weights 
^Xnd Measures, by Prof R. G. Kimball, of the State Normal School. 

11 A. M. Elementary Instruction in the Classics, by Principal 
^^. W. Benedict, of Rochester Free Academy. 

11^ A. M. Miscellaneous business. 

12 M. Adjournment, sine die. . 

The special order for 9 o'clock (S. G. Williams' paper on ro- 
<juisites for admission to College) was set aside, on account of the 
■ number of papers and amount of business still before the Convo 
cation. 

Professor Ellicott Evans, of Hamilton College, read a paper 
on the Necessity of Collegiate Education Jis a preparation for legal 
studies. 

Principal O. Root, Jr., of Rome Academy, read a paper on the 
necessity and means of Literary Culture in Academies. 

On motion of Principal Flack, twenty minutes were appropria- 
ted to explanations of the Regents' Manual, by Secretary Wool- 
Worth. 

The formal reading of the paper by Prof R. G. Kimball on the 
t)ecimal System of Weights and Measures, was omitted. A reso- 
lution that the same be received and published as a part of the 
proceedings of the Convocation was adopted. 

President Fisher, by unanimous consent, introduced the follow- 
ing resolutions : * 

Resolved, That it has afforded this Convocation peculiar pleasure to en- 
joy the presence of Gideon Hawlet, LL. D., and Gulian C. Ver- 
PLANCK, LL. D., who, though they have attained aqage which is generally 
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regarded as a sufficient reason to justify individuals in not engaging in 
public busine s, are yet found with us, illustrating their profound devotion 
to the interests of educatibn in this State, by an active participation in the 
exercises of this body. 

That we gratefully recognize the varied and important services of Mr. 
H A WLEY, 'continued through more than half a century, first as Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, then as Secretary and subsequently as a 
member of the Board of Regents, in» exciting a deeper interest in the gene- 
ral education of the people and molding it into its present form ; and of 
Mr. Verplanck, whose., elegant scholarship, wise counsels and earnest 
labors in connection with the Board of Regents for nearly forty years, have 
enhanced its ipfiuences and greatly promoted its usefulness. 

That we extend to these Venerable men — these bright and golden links 
between the present and the past — our congratulations, not only on the 
many years it ha*s pleased our Heavenly Father to spare them to us, but on 
lives so long and intimately associated with those educational influences 
that are mosi; vitally and happily to afl'ect the prosperity and development 
of this great people ; assuring them (jf our fervent prayers in their behalf, 
that when, ceasing to be members of this University, they pass from us, 
they may graduate with a good degree, and become members of the great 
Convocation of the redeemed on high. 

The foregoiii«^ resolutions, seconded in highly eulogistic terms 
by Chancellor Pkuyn and Eev. Drs.-FERiiis and Luckey, were 
unanimously adopted by rising. 

The following testimonial, submitted by Eey. Chancellor Ferris, 
was also unanimously adopted : • 

It having pleased God in His allwis^ Providence to remove by death the 
Right Reverend Bishop Alonzo Potter, this Convocation deems it due 
to itself, to the State, and to the memory of the deceased, to record its es- 
timate of his eminent worth. Born in this State, educated in its institu- 
tions, developing unusual powers of mind, and beginning his public career 
in the service of the cause of education, few men have exercised a more 
decided and beneficial influence on its upward course. The works he has 
produced will lo'ng occupy the high place assigned them by his cotempora- 
ries. Carrying into a sister State the attainments of a life of assiduous 
study, he has graced the high ecclesiastical position he occupied so as to 
win the praise of all and advance in every proper form the interests of lite- 
rature, scienccand religion. We niourn a common and unusual loss, and 
tender our sympathies to the family and large circle of friends, on their 
and our bereavement. 

V 

The Secretary was iiistructed to forward copies of the former 
series of resolutions to each of the gentlemen named therein, and 
a copy of the latter, memorial to the family of the deceased. 

Professor A. F. Monroe, of the college of St. Fraiicis Xavier, 
having failed, through a misapprehension as to time, to prepare a 
paper for the present Convocation, occupied a few moments in 
remarks on classical training in Europe. On motion of Principal 
S. G. WiuliajVis, Professor Monroe was invited to present a paper 
on the same subject at the next meeting. 
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Principal N. W. Benedict, of Rochester Free Academy, read a 
portion of his paper on Elementary Instruction in the Classic^. 
On motion of Dr. Woolworth, a copy of the entire paper was re- 
quested for publication. 

The following resolution was. adopted, on motion of Principal 

Weed : * ^ . 

Resolcedy That the sincere thanks of the members of this Convocation 
are due, and are hereby tendered to the Board of Regents for their admi- 
rable arrangements for this second anniversaTy ; resulting in the growing 
interest and large success of each succeeding session. 

Dr. Cruikshank moved the following, which was adopted : 

Resolced, That the several professional gentlemen, who by their presence 
during its session have manifested their interest in the objects of this Con- 
vocation, be requested to register their names as honorary me'mbers. 

The proceedings of the College Section, during the session, of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, were reported to the Convocation. 

The following resolution, oflered by Principal S. G. WilliamSi 

was unanimously adopted : 

Rfsoivedy That the Academies express their satisfaction with the action 
of the Colleges, and with the standard of requirements by them adopted, 
and hereby declare their willingness to co-operate heartily with the colleges 
in making effective the scheme by them presented. 

Dr. CRUiKsmvNK announced the meeting of the National Teach- 
ers' Association at Harrisburg, on the 16th inst., and invited the 
members of the Convocation to attend. 

Dr. WooLwoRTii requested the authors of papers to furnish 
copies of the same at an early day. 

The following resolution was adopted on motion of Principal 
Griffin, of Fal ley Seminary: 

Resolvedy That we request the Board of Regents to prepare and furnish 
to all academies that need them, at their expense, a set of blank book», 
such as is required in their late instructions for keeping records, etc. 

Dr. Lambert offered the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks is due, and is hereby heartily tendered 
to the Honorable Chancellor, Mr. Pruyn, for the admirable manner in 
which he has presided over our meeting and for the very pleasing acts of 
politeness exhibited by him to all the members of the Convocation. 

The hour of 12 M. having arrived, the venerable Vice-Chancel- 
lor, after a brief closing address, declared the Convocation ad- 
journed and called upon Rev. Chancellor Ferjus to pronounce the 
benediction. 
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T9E SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 

BY EZRA S. G^VLLUP, A. M., 
Jhrcfeuor of Greek Language and Literature in MadUmja Universi^, 

No one will doubt the existence of a Science of Lan<rua2:e, with 
a very definite character of its own ; yet, there is no small diffof- 
ence of opinion as to the direction in which this science is to be 
sought, and the principles on which it rests. Indeed, as the sub- 
ject is usually treated, we have not onlj' a science of language, but 
many sciences; just as many as there are languages whose inflec- 
tions and use have been reduced to a system of grammar. Accord- 
ingly, we have English Grammar, the Science of the English Lan- 
guage, Latin Grammar, the Science of the Latin Language, and so 
through the list. The result is, that we have a gi'eat deal of par- 
ticular grammar, but of general grammar very little*; in fiict the 
meager outline pursued in our schools is well. nigh worthless. And 
the student is led to suppose, as he passes from one language to 
another, that he is entering upon a new field of study, is con- 
fronted wath new facts and principles, and feels the presence of a 
^ew class of organizing forces. And as long as. language is thus 
^^ewed and studied, it will be impossible to lay any broader basis 
^^i* a science of language than each separate tongue itself may fur- 
^^sh; while the same difficulties, in scientific analysis, meet us in 
^iie narrower field of a particular language as in the more abstract 
^?^ci comprehensive view of the subject. For the difficulties and 
Peculiarities connected with a given speech are generally of the 
^^Uae nature with those w'hich attend the growth and development 
^* language considered as a whole. AVe hail, therefore, every 
^Q\3rt to extend the limits of general grammiu- as a sign of progress, 
^^licther it c^n ever be so extended and applied, as to reduce 
*'^^se particular sciences to the relation of species to a genus, 
^^Xnains to be determined; but it is cheering to notice that the ten- 
^^ncy of linguistic inquiry, at the present day, is in this direc- 
tion. 

^ut granting that there is a science of language, there exists no 
^'•^all c(mfusion as to the precise nature of it, and the principles en 
'^lilch it rests. The obscurity which hangs over this subject, can 
^c cleared up onlj bj carefully considering vflvat \)Vvafc\^^'8> ^^^ 
^ocessary to constitute a science, and then app\ymgt\\;i^^^\:mcA^^^ 
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to language itself. We do not presume to give a definition of science 
which shall accurately include all subjects which of right should be 
included under that term, and exclude all which are incapable of 
scientific treatment. But in general terms it may be said, that 
every true science can be resolved into its component elements and 
fundatnental laws. These elements, also, must be fixed and invaria- 
ble. They can admit of no change, either in form or substance; 
for, so far as the elements vary, in either of these respects, the sub- 
ject itself must vary; and no one would presume to ground a sci- 
ence upon varying elements ; unless this variation, also, can be 
reduced to a definite law, which, in turn, will form an essential 
part.of the science. A subject based upon arbitrary principles is 
a thing of practice, and only in cei'tain aspects can be viewed as a 
science. 

Again, abroad line of distinction exists between the physical, and 
the moral or historical sciences, as they are called. Though 
these two classes, are susceptible of the same method of induc- 
tion in their treatment, and, when fully ascertained, maybe equally 
fixed in their character, yet, difler widely in the data upon which 
they rest. A physical science, as its name implies, is only 
a formal expression of the laws of nature, where each effect 
is referred to a natural cause. A moral science, on the con- 
trary, rests for its data upon the will, the taste, the culture, the 
customs, and even the caprice of society. The whole passionate 
and emotional nature of man finds play here. Back of these data, 
natural causes may exist, lying deep in the moral constitution of 
man, yet, we are so largely dependent upon outward circumstances 
to call them forth, and the chords of human life are swept by so 
many and fitful gales, that no one can predict with certainty the 
presence and operation of these* causes; and we are left to deal 
with results. Hence, while physical science links cause and effect 
by a law of nature, historical science starts midway in the process, 
and gives you only the out-working of causes which it does not 
presume to explore, — treats only with facts as exhibited in the 

. world^s history. ** Natural histor3^" in the words of Dr. Wheweix, . 
'* when systematically treated, excludes all that is historical, for it 
classes objects by their permanent and universal properties, and 
has nothing to do with the narration of particular or causal facts." 
The same is true in regard to physical science. 

We have no room for illustration here, but in the following dis- 

cussion the above distinction will be kept iu \\evj. 
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Now applying the principles stated to our subject, we inquire, 
first, what are the constituent elements of languag^upon which to 
rest a science ? Until quite recently, the uniiorm answer to this 
question has been, that the constituent elements of language are 
words. In our investigations we do not carry our analysis beyond 
these. True, words are resolvable into their component letters; 
l)iit these letters are mere arbitrary signs of certain vocal sounds 
which have little or no significance in themselves ; and no one 
would say that the primary elements of language are the arbitrary 
signs of meaningless sounds, or the sounds themselves. This would 
be the reverse of the old axiom, "ea; nihilo nihil fit f^ for out of 
nothing would come a great deal. So that upon the common .the- 
ory, words must be accepted as our ultimate analysis. But what 
have we here upon which to ground a science? Words are 
subject to important variations, both in form and meaning, if not 
in substance. Any spoken language sufiers great changes, in these 
respects', within t*be short spacfe of a single century. Words, once 
familiar and in current use, become obsolete, and new ones are 
brought in to fill their places. And many a word, of ancient and 
honorable herraldry, once passing freely among the most refined 
and cultivated, loses caste in time, comes under the ban of vulga- 
rism, and disappears from the language of social life. While 
• others, originating in the very scum and dregs of society, escape, 
3t length, the ignominy of their birth, and, by some inherent 
power of their own, pass . up through all the grades of usage, 
^cl gain a permanent footing in the literature of an age. Others 
^ain, while they hold a place in language, are so changed both in 
^^I'm and meaning as at last to be wholly denuded of their former 
^^Ives, save a few skeleton marks by which they may be identified 
^^d their history told. Now it will not do to pass these by as 
^^^re freaks of language, and only matters of learned curiosity. 
^ l:iey are too important in themselves, and of too frequent occur- 
^^^ce. Some evil sprite must be ever on the move, sowing the 
^^^ds of them, iand the ready harvest shows a fitness in the soil 
^^ :r their production. 

Poetiy and philosophy, too, are always making large inroads 

^ X^on the simple and ordinary meaning of words; taking them out 

^^'t* their primitive and natural sense, and transferring them to some 

^^~^€ntal concqption, or operation of the mind, to which their for- 

^^^er meaning was analogous, and holding them so closely to thait 

^^'^^Jisferred use, that the -original jind literal oiieU\osX,ito\£LVifir«* 
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Every language abounds with illustrations of this process. And 
among nations where the imaginative element is dominant, what 
a marvellous play does mfetaphor carry on with the meaning of 
words. Under its spell, how they glide from meaning to meaning, 
till their final resting place is a wide remove from the original 
starting point ; or perchance, at once, they are clothed upon anew, 
and, henceforth,- we know them only in their borrowed dress. 
And though the words which constitute the great body of a lan- 
• guage^ may remain substantially the same, for a long period, yet 
so numerous are the changes and modifications which actually 
take place, that in examining the productions of human thought in 
the light of any given age, we can go back but a little way before 
meeting with difficulties and obscurities which compel us, at last, to 
shift our standpoint to the particukir age whose literary records we 
would examine. We can make out to read Wickliffe and Chau- 
cer, but when we come to the English of the thirteenth cerituiy, 
we can only guess its meaning and fiiil entirely with works of an 
earlier date. These changes in language may be more or less 
rapid, but they take place in all times and in all countries. And 
so subtle are the laws which govern these changes, aiid they rest 
upon causes so varied and fugitive as to, thus far, baffle all 
attempts at scientific analysis ; and the most decided advance 
in this direction, has resulted in nothing more complete and 
satisfactory than what is included under the rather barbarous 
terminology of ^^ Phonetic Decay and Dialectic Regeneration,'^^ — 
terms, we will venture to say, w^hich only a German would have 
invented. Hence when a question arises as to the proper use of a 
term, or its right orthography, we are referred to the practice of the 
best writers and speakers as our ultimate standard of appeal. Thus 
we see that, regarding words as the constituent elements of speech, 
we have no necessary law for their admission to, or loss from, the 
vocabulary of speech, nor for the changes, both in form and mean- 
ing, which they undergo ; but all is referred to conventional 
usage, — a very sandy foundation upon which to base a science. 
And even when reared, the building must be kept with open doors 
for all new comers that may arrive, and to allow ready egress 
for those whose term of service has expired ; and at the same 
time provision must be made for a pretty free interchange of 
character among the permanent residents. 
In like manner, the rules which govern the 'structure of words 
2ii a jBentence (which are just as liable to •votiaidoi^. ^^ t\iQi \<rords 
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themselves), as they are usually stated, rest upon no necessary and 
scientific principles ; but the standard of appeal here is the ** W5W« 
loquendiJ^ Whence this *usus loquendi arises,' is deemed a barren 
speculation. In the higher dejjartments of Logic and Rhetoric, we 
haTe an approximation towards a scientific statement of the laws of 
thought and expression; but the principles of language, which un- 
derlie these sciences, and by which these sciences are possible, derive 
^heir sanction wholly from the concurrent practice of well informed 
writers and speakers. Thus the acquisition of a language appears 
to be only a- process of imitation like the acquisition of an art; 
and the learner, from first to l&st, from the first prattlings of 
oldldhood till he becomes tnaster of a speech, must conform him- 
self to the standard of established usage, and beyond its sanction 
iie may not go. The absurdity of attempting to found a science 
xxpon a varying custom is apparent at once. 

And- it should further be borne in mind that this ** usus loquendi^^ 

<:5onsidered as an explanation, or even in the light of an ultimate 

istandard of appeal, is the most ujiphilosophic thing in the world. ' 

^^Were it true, that language is the product of human invention, 

-^hat both the words which compose it, and the laws which govern 

them, obtain use only by some formal concurrence among men, 

-then, established usage would be a finality, and whether based 

xipon philosophic grounds or not, it would serve our purpose 

fully for an explanation. But. this is not so. Language is not 

.the work of human invention. It may be the servant of man, 

Ibat is not his creation. He rnay mold it to his taste, but its living 

^orms he can never create. * And it is a sufficient proof of this, to 

^y that no man, or body of men, have ever originated an entirely 

fte w word and brought it into use. We may make a new applica- 

^On of a word, just as names are given to places, and from these 

Pi:*oper names, again, common ones are derived, as bayonet comes 

^^c:im Bayonne, where this implement was first made. We may 

^Ixange the part of speech of a word; drop an ending here and. 

^^id one there, and thus make the noun an adjective or verb, or 

^^Vke these latter in a substantive sense. This is only working on 

^lx« material which we have, and making it serve for difi'erent uses. 

^^Vit it is not in the power of this assembly, or any other, however 

^^ise or numerous, to decree the use -or non-itse of any term in 

^^nguage. Words rise from their obscurity, or are drawn from 

foreign sources, and if they fill a plaxje in language, if they fitly 

^^preseBt aa idea, they obtain use and pass cwYteiA* amow^ Tjw^a.^ 
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But if, from any cause, they are jostled in their course, and lose 
their connection with the idea, or are supplanted by any more 
fitting term, they fall out of the vocabulary of speech, and appear 
only as landmarks in the past. Men may legislate, change laws 
and customs, and thus create a history; but they can never legis- 
late words into use or disuse. These are too ethereal for their 
touch. So that the ** urns loquendi^^^ as an explanation, means 
nothing, unless it be claimed that it is an exponent of those subtle 
laws and forces which govern language and therefore is authoritative; 
which is doubtless true. So let us understand it then, and bend 
all our energies to the development of these laws and make them 
the basis of our science; and where these are undiscoverable, 
content ourselves with the nearest exponent of them. If we can 
find nothing more ultimat<3 than established usage, language 
must be classed with the historical sciences. But if we have 
partly law, and partly custom, then language must be considered, 
as in part a physical science and in part a historical one, and b6 
•treated accordingly. 

But the question is still open, as to the nature and origin of 
words. Whence come they? Are they mere arbitrary signs, 
accidental in their origin, coming and going, like the winds, no 
one knows whence or whither ? Or have they an independent 
life of their own, and though standing ever as the servitors of our 
will, are they subject to our modifications within certain limits 
only and in given ways ? The writers of the eighteenth century, 
with scarce an exception, taught that ** words are arbitrary sounds 
employed by common consent as signs of our ideas." And this 
definition prevails still, and is the fundamental principle upon 
which our grammars have been constructed. But when and how 
was this consent given ? '' And who ordained that a given word 
should stand for a given idea ? Is the^principle a fact, or is it an ' 
assumption ? Surely this process pt speech-making, if real, must 
have had a beginning somewhere, and been carried on, with mar- 
vellous industry, in all lands and amons: all people. And it is 
passing strange that the records of history contain no. trace of it: 
nowhojpe tell us how the thing was done; and no less strange, that 
the principle should find a place in scientific works, when there 
is not a fact to substantiate it*, either in history, or in language itself. 

But a recent writer, of vast learning and research. (Prof. Max 

MvLLEB, of Oxford,) presents a theory in bold contrast with th^ 

principles stated above. He alleges that t\i^ c^^^tVou «^^\ol\ift 
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origin of language ** carries us back far beyond the cuneiform lite- 
rature of Assyria and Babylonia and the hieroglphic documents of 
Egypt, and connects through an unbroken chain of speech with 
the very ancestors of our race:" that whatever view we take of the 
origin and dispersion of language, ** nothing new has ever been 
added to the substance of language, and all its changes have been 
changes of form, and no root or radical has ever been invented 
by later generations, as little as one single element has ever been 
added to the material world in which we liv^; and in one sense, and 
that a veiy just one, we may be said to handle the very words which 
issued from the mouth of the Son of God when he gave names to 
all * cattle, and to the fowl of the air and to every beast of the 
field." '* In accounting for the vast number of words employed 
in all the languages spoken, he assumes that the final residuum, 
in a complete analysis of speech, is not words but roots — j^oots 
jpredicative and roots demonstrative^^ which must have formed the 
1>asis of the primitive language spoken on the globe, now lost, 
Ijeyond recovery, in the darkness which rests upon the early his- 
"tory of our race. These roots through various modifications — partly 
dfrom diflferent modes of articulation among different nations, and 
partly from other causes — have been transmuted into all the lan- 
^ages which have since existed, and form their living substance 
still. They lie far back and deep down in the primitive forma- 
tions of speech, and their out-croppings cover its entire surface, 
and what appears to us as new soil, is but the broken particles-, 
and rounded forms of these old granite elements, borne down to 
Us beneath the wash and wear of succeeding ages. 

That there must have been a primitive speech, the common 
g'enesis of all the different families of speech, is shown by the 
^t that all the languages, which have been analyzed, when 
Viewed in their elementary forms and inflections, indicate, a* 
<k>iiimon origin. For instance, the old Sanski'it w^as a written 
language at a very early period. It is claimed by some that 
^ts earliest literary records date back to about the fifteenth 
Oentury B. C. This is a language remarkably philosophic in its 
structure, in which it is easy to separate the radical and formative 
elements. It is, therefore, of the highest value to the compara- 
tive philologist. Kindred with this, but not derived from it, are 

* Science of Language, pp. 36, 37. 
fBredieaHve roots are verfial roots from which are derived verbs, nouns and ebd^ecUve&. 
^Tom <iemonstrative roots are derived the personal ptonouns proper ond^amft loxtfi."* ^\\Xv^ 
^emongtratlve, and of the demonstrative adverb, as this, there. 'l^eVXi^iet <:\'as& cA \^«aft 
*vots can be derived ftom the other. 
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the Latin and the Greek, as is shown by comparing the roots of 
sbme of. their more important and common words and their inBect- 
ioual endings. Again, it is well known, that the Teutonic lan- 
guages have flowed in a channel wholly distinct from the Latin 
and .the Greek, and have not been materially affected by them,' 
even to the present day. Here we have a number of independent 
dialects, which have existed, side by side, for centuries, and 
seejn destined to retain their individuality for a long time to come, 
notwithstanding the interpenetrating forces of modem civilization, 
greatly intensified in their action upon the German races, from their 
immediate proximity. These dialects, it is true, present serious 
diiBculties to the linguist in determining their precise relation and 
genealogical order. It cannot be shown that there is now, ot 
ever has been, any one dialect among them from which the rest 
'have sprung; but one or two of ' them at least show an equally 
strong affinity with the Sanskrit, as do the Greek and Latin, lead- 
ing us to the conclusion, that these Teutonic dialects are but dif- 
differentstreams, flowing at difierent periods, and through different 
soils, from the same source as the old Sanskrit.* 

"The Celtic language is the oldest of the Indo-European stock, 
and, at different periods must have prevailed over no inconsider- 
able part of Western Europe. The Celts were early Supplanted 
by the Teutonic tribes in the neighborhood of the Baltic, and 
were subsequently driven from France, Portugal, and Spain by 
[ tribes who spoke a modified Latin, from which have arisen the 
languages of these countries, respectively. * There remain of this 
language, the Welsh, Cornish (lately extinct), Irish, and the Gaelic 
spoken on the western coast of Scotland and on the Isle of Man. 
Strapge as it may appear, this language, subjected to such a 
changing fortune for so many centuries, musf have sprung from 
the same original type as the languages mentioned above. 

The Semitic group of languages, iiicluding the Aramaic, Hebraic, 
and Arabic, present a grammatical frame-work wholly distinct 
from the Sanskrit and the languages co-ordinate with it. Here 
each root'must consist of three consonants, and new words are 
derived from these roots by vowel changes, leaving the consonantal 
skeleton as complete as possible. 

Though the Semitic constitutes an entirely independent branch 
of speech, yet its radical forms point to the possibility at least of 
belnff derived from the same original type as the languages of 

♦ Donaldson's Crutyliaa. 
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Europe. i?he same is- true of the Turanian family of languages 
spoken in Northern and Western Asia. 

Now, it is not to be supposed thai every word can be traced 
back and identified as coming from roots now found in some early 
•branch oi speech, but a sufficient number have actually been 
traced out to show that all the streams of living speech, to-day, 
lead steadily back and converge towards a common foun- 
tain head. And this convergence has been shown in so many 
languages and those, too, spoken by so large a portion of the 
human family, that the inference is a fair one, that all the varieties 
of human speech, however unlike they may appear to be, are only 
diverging streams from a common source. Nations, therefore, 
have no power to originate new and independent forms of speech, 
but can only modifj^ and reconstruct, w^ithin certain limits, the 
materials transmitted to them from an anterior source. 

This view^ of the common origin of all the varieties of language 
is strengthened by w^hat is called the Morphological Olassification 
of speech. Roots are not only the constituent elements of lan- 
guage, but they have a normal mode of development. First is 
the monosylldhic stage^ in which every rodt is a word, and every 
^ord a root, as in the Chinese. • Second, the agglutinated stage^ 
JO which certain particles are attached to the words to indicate 
their grammatical relation, but are separable from them and occur 
^ independent words, as in the Turanian family, and to some 
^^tent, the Semitic. Third, the inflectional stage, in which these 
Particles of relation have lost their separate form and meaning, 
**i<3 appear only as tcrminational endings, to indicate the con- 
^^cjtion of words in a sentence, as in the Greek and Latin. 

3n the first stage, the words stand out by themselves lijce a 

f^^ies of separate pictures, with nothing to indicate the grammat- 

^^^^1 connection. but the order in which they stand And the logical 

^^lations of the ideas. Such a speech- will necess^-rily be cast into 

*k^ort sentences, from the difficulty of expressing clearly the higher 

^^^d more complicated relations of thought ; and a nation, using 

^'t^ will be educated in particulars, with very little power of gen- 

^Valizaticm. This, therefore, is not a speech adapted to hard 

thinking, nor to meet the wants of a philosophic people. In the 

^^cond, the relations of ideas are subordinate to the ideas them- 

^^Ives; arid the words expressive of these relations are *' glued " on 

^^ those which denote the leading ideaa, so aa to «&'s^'^\» \tv. 

tmciDgtbe logical connection of the thougVit, liaTi%\va.'g^\sv^\t»» 
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stage indicates a higher exercise of the logical faculty and an ' 
advanced degree of intellectual culture. In the third, the idea 
and its relations are made one, as it were, by being united in a 
single word, thus presenting the whole conception in its most 
compact and substantive form. From the nations, using a language 
in this stage of development, have arisen the mighty men and 
rulers in the world of thought. It may be questioned whether 
we have not, still, a higher stage of development, in which words 
escape again from the trammels of inflection, and those which 
indicate grammatical connection only, lose their original meaning 
and dwindle down to mere particles of relation, and no longer 
burden the thought with any significance of their own, as 
is mainly true in the English and the French. Besides, every 
inflectional language (according to Max Mulleii) must previously 
have been ** agglutinated " and every agglutinated form must have 
been monosyilabie. It is seen, at once, how thoroughly this classi- 
fication exhausts, the different forms of speech which have iirisen 
in the world, and how philosophic it is, in arrangement. Here 
we have, at last, something like a natural basis for a science of 
language — Us living forms being dei^ived from on^ original type 
with a natural mode of development. 

To lay bare these primitive roots, which, if the theory be true, 
constitute the real stock in hand of all languages, and trace the 
diflferent dialects of speech, as far as may be, l)ack to the source 
whence they sprung in the science of language. ** Hie labor ^ hoc opus 
e^^," is the special work. We see at once the extent and intricacy 
of the work to be accomplished, and there is little probability that 
it can ever be successfully done. There are too many broken links 
in the chain which can never be united; too many sad periods, and 
unfortunate races, with no literary records to reveal their doings: 
too many unknown tribes of men whose origin is involved in hope- 
less obscurity. Yet these are the very periods and races in which 
the most violent changes have been wrought.in the vital substance 
of language. With rude implements, and unskilled hands, 
these ignorant tribes fashioned again the living forms of speech, 
forcing theiji into new and strange combinations; breaking up 
what had already been united, and sending the parts adrift, each 
in a separate life, to meet the demands of si^eech; and what they 
did, is revealed only in the literature of a succeeding age. These 
broad lacunoB can be filled up only by the aid of analogy, 
and probable conjecture, leaving it dou\)tiu\, \xv \Xi<i ^ud, if we 
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connect aright what is found on either side. But enough has 
been done to show where are the great currents in the onward flow 
of Speech, and enougli has been gathered, too, to lay the founda- 
tion for a grand and comprehensive science. And it is evident 
that down in these primitive forms of speech, must this foundation 
be laid. Here we have elements fixed in their character and 
incapable of farther dissection. All other modes of treating 
the subject are superficial. They deal with results and not 
. with the processes, which lead to these results — look at what 
appears on the surface as though it were ultimate, without con- 
sidering that the materials of that surface have come froih 
depths below, or been borne to their present resting place, 
from distant sources, by the force of mighty currents which have 
been in progress. We should make but poor geologists, should 
^e confine our analysis to the mere classification of soils which 
^over the bosom of the earth. A very practical science could be 
Established here, well worth the having and the knowing, but 
telling you nothing of what lies beneath, or whence these particles 
^ome which now form the surface of the globe. But the true 
.geologist gets 'at the lowest strata of rock beneath him, examines 
^he successive layers as they rise one above another, ail(J comes to 
<;he surface last, assured that he will here find but the modified 
elements of what, he had met before,- though changed indeed, and 
^cver changing, under the action of many forces, steadily working 
^through the lapse of time. Prof. Muller, with great skill and 
"^eai'ning, claims for language a place among the physical sciences ; 
and were it only necessary to demonstrate the existence of certain 
primitive elements, as the ground-work of all speech, and their 
normal mode of development, this claim might be conceded. But 
when we come to account for the wide divergency of dialects 
derived from a common source, as in case of the Romanic lan- 
guages of Europe, and the whole stock of Indo-Germanic tongues: 
when we come to explain the changes which take place in the 
body of a language — how existing elements are ground down into 
shorter and more flexible forms, or expanded by new combina- 
tions — how the elementary sounds are changed or modified by 
a peculip-r mode of articulation among a people ; we meet with a . 
new class of facts which separate language, *' longo intervallo^^^ 
from the physical sciences. True, there are laws* for consonantal 

* Grlrani's TeatoQlc Qrommax. 
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and vowel changes, susceptible of a very wide application to the 
languages of Europe. But are they equally applicable to earlier 
periods in the progress of language and the radical differences ^ 
between the three great families of speech, the Aryan, Turanian ^^-^ 
and Semitic^? Do not many of these changes rest purely upon,^::^ 
historic grounds ?* 

Besides, there are certain radical diflferences among languages^ -~ 
which cannot be explained on any physical theory. For instance. <;^^, 
some languages have a wonderful power of interior growth_«rX^ 
Flexible in their simple forms, they expand ever by an easy conir:^--^ 
bination of their own elemcJ^nts, and hence are homogeneous ir £: 
their structure throughout, like the Greek and Gcrnian. Otherr-^^ 
show an equally wonderful power of growth by foreign accretioM:c-> 
They feed upon every dialect Avithin their reach. **Home produ ^_w J 
tion, to the exclusion of foreign fiibrics," is the law of the one clas^,.^^ 
'*Free tradeandreadyimportation,"thelawof the other; and the: -n^ j 
peculiarities are' no n^ore referable to ** physical " laws alone ths -«rX3 
the principles of trade and commerce among different nations. 

There are also important changes which language undergcr:^ -0( 
that must be referred to political causes that' exist outside of ]^ ^au 
guage and are only reflected in it. Take the well-known fa^E. tct 
that often a conquered nation has been compelled to adopt ^^^he 
language and institutions of their conquerors. The forcible ble3^»c/. 
ing of two distinct dialects, under circumstances like these, m ~«7st 
necessarily lead to much that is arbitrary and accidental in "the 
result. It is easy to imagine the play of the forces in this e on- 
test for life. The weaker elements, on either side, steadily g-i^v^e 
way before the stronger, and, thus, a more vigorous compoiirxd 
results, as in the Anglo-Saxon. A foreign word may better s« ^t 



•A most perilous life have these old roots lead in passing out of these phonetic orgi^- ^^ 

of ours. What a changing game do the letters play—in and out, forward and bacis: o 

becomes e to bo changed into o or disappear in a dipthong, and perhaps crops out ag*^*^ 
as a long u in some modem dialect. The consonants, which form the skeleton of wor^^^^* 
skip* about trom first to last, and into the middle, to be turned out again ; often glid^ ■'^^ 
from palatal to dental or labial, and back again ; and are doubled or strengthened to ^ '^^^^ 
the governing taste of the hour. Thus the Sanskrit root pas to see is akep and «Jtop In Qre ^^K 
tpec and sped in Latin (whence it enters a? a radical in a large number of English woi"*^ • 
respect, suspect, &c.), German speha^ English spy^ old French espie^ modern espion, I-^"* 
this old root, though having done service so long, and among so many races, In the se*^^ 
of, to see, is fairly " switched off" from its original meaning in our ^^apteidt train " antr*- i» 
all our '^^ specialties,'' In looking at the mutations which these old radicals undef^^*'* 
and their tenacity of life, we do not misapply the language in saying " Yea ad wliM?^^ ^ 
root hath will it give fen- its Ufe,^' Now it requires a large faith to believe that all tU^* 
changes can be referred to material laws existing in lajnguage itself, and so fixed in tt*^*^ 
aracter, as to form a part of a physical scleuce. 
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a given idea, and it drives its home competitor from the field, and 
henceforth occupies the ground alone. And now two words of 
equal force and power, each denoting the same idea, hold their 
places side by side and share a common life; till, by some caprice 
or accident of use, one rises into the ascendency and wins the day. 
In such a process as tliis, science can do little more than note the 
result, together with its cause. 

From this blending of dialects, also, marked changes may arise. 

in the internal structure of a language, which materially alter its 

ajspect to the eye. Previous to the Norman conquest, our own 

tongue had a pretty full system of inflections in general use. But 

tytxe large influx of foreign words about this period and onward, to 

"vu^liich these endings could not be easily attached, finally led to 

"their discontinuance ; and now the w^ords stand out, in their indi- 

A-'^idual character, nationalized to some extent, in their endings, 

l^vit stripped of all which is not essential to their meaning, and 

■^^itli no appendages to indicate subordinate relations. This led 

"to some change also in the order of collocation. Words gram- 

^Daatically agreeing could no longer be widely separated or inverted 

in position, but must succeed each other in the natural order of 

the thought, allowing the mind to note, first, each separate idea, 

^^d then mass the whole into one complete thought. The potent 

^^Uses which wrought here, were ' the early christianization of 

■Britain, the Crusades, and- the Norman conquest.* True, such a 

^hange,L ^^d so great, may rarely occur in the historj'- of a speech, 

*^^t it shows the possibilities in the life of language, and the 

I^<^tency of causes wholly exterior to itself. 

And what a history does^the Negro dialect of our own country 
^^Veal of the degradation of that unfortunate race. Broken, dis- 
'J minted and grotesque in its si;ructure — the simplicity, the irregu- 
^^t'xty and abbreviations of childhqpd, carried on through life. 
~*- be nursery was their school for language, and they made few 
^tanges in what they learned there, and added little to it, as the 
^^ars passed over them. But it tells the story of their life, and 
^l^o, what a language niay become, when subjected to the crush- 
^^g influende of a political status like theirs. 

These are only a few out of a large catalogue of events which 
*^^Te controlled the fate of language. In fact the history of lan- 
guage is identical with the history of man. How thoroughly docs 
^^ take in and reveal all the central facts wbich. \ia\^ ^\ow^\. ^<S 
H ^werfuUy upon his destiny, and even drawn the \\\\^.^ ^w^ fa^<^^ 

* Marsh's Lectures on the Englislx Language. 
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the boundaries of his career. If there is anything which precipi- 
tates the elements, held in solution in the social life of a people, 
and presents them in crystalized forms, it is the language which 
they use — language which shares their life and their foi1:unes — 
which grows with their growth, and fades with their decline. 
Language, therefore, is the third term in a series of distinct but 
mutually related quantities: First, there are historic pvents as 
controlled by the providence of God ; second, national and indi- 
vidual life and modes of thought, as siflected by these events ; 
third, language which reflects the action of these events ujjfon a 
nation's life. Or to state the question formally. What historic 
facts are to the life of a'people, that the life of a people is to the 
language which they employ; and in no way can this latter term 
be eliminated from the former two and treated as independent ' 
in itself. 

Language -therefore is not ultimate in itself, nor are the changes 
which it undergoes first and solely within itself. Back of the 
expression is the thought, back of the word is the idea, and any 
change in the former is a crystallization of what has already taken 
place in the latter. Language has often suflered by being ti'eated 
as though it had an independent existence, and could be judged 
of by itself, and its laws determined; as if it were some plant of 
wondrous life and power, growing down through the ages, feed- 
ing ever upon the soil on which it rests, and sending out a branch 
here and withering there to meet the changing fortunes of our 
race. But language ias no power of spontaneous growth. It is 
developed only as acted upon. The informing life is other, 
and diflFerent from itself, and it merely, takes on the form and 
pressure of the power within. It is purely representative in 
it« character ; and like any other commodity so used, rises and 
falls in the market, or disappears, according as that which it repre- 
sents changes in value or becomes worthless. A word without an 
idea is a meaningless combination of sounds. Make it the repre- 
sentative of an idea, and it becomes significant, and rises to the 
dignity of speech; and so long as the two remain wedded together, 
the word holds its place as an integral part of language. But 
break this connection from any cause, and divorce the two, and 
the word falls out of use and i^^gathered to the waste and rubbish 
of the past. Nor docs the mere concurrence of words constitute 
speechf even though they stand in proper order accordihg to their 
grammatical functions. Beyond this it \s ueces^^^ ^Jaakx\5DL<i ^^^ol- 
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tactical arrangement accord with the natural properties of the 
ideas which the words represent; and their order in the sentence 
must not conflict with the logical relations of the thought. Oth^ 
erwise, if the words tell you anything, it is a falsehood. From 
this it follows, that the law^ of thought lie at the basis and conti*ol 
the laws of speech, and any theory of language will fail to meet 
the requirements of the case which does not recognize this funda- 
mental truth. It is thought which molds expression, and not 
expression thought. And here as everywhere, the life is not only 
more than meat, and the body than raiment, but in the natural 
order, the life and the body come first, and appropriate the latter 
to their use. The expression is born of the thought, and if exact 
bears the very form and likeness of the original before it. A true 
thought will ever seek a fitting expression. And hence it is that 
so many men, unblest with the culture of the schools, come to use 
their native tongue with so much el(5arness and precision. They 
think aright^ and, therefore, they s'peak aright. 

An old question arisen here, which has • an important bearing 
upon our subject- Can there be thought without language ? Can 
we think or reason at all, without the conscious accompaniment 
of language ? This at least, is certain, that no one can contem- 
plate his own thoughts and make them clearly intelligible to him- 
self or others, without language. But if it be true, that there can 
be no thought which has not a verbal expression, if these two 
entities are so closely joined that their birth is one and insepara- 
ble and there are no strivings in the womb that the younger may 
not serve the older, then must language be the measure of thought, 
and the necessary limitation of it ; setting bounds which it may 
not pass, be they wide oV narrow; ^and there is not a thought or 
conception in our minds which has not its word-ja,cket on,. ready 
to step forth to view. The writer can only say, that his* thoughts 
often seem to come to him exceedingly naked; and it requires no 
small rummaging among the household goods to find the garments 
with which to clothe them, and a great deal of cutting and stitching 
to make them fit. But on the theory of no thought without lan- 
guage, it is unphilosophical to suppose that there can be any more 
thought in an expression than the words fully express, (aside of 
course from the group of related thoughts,) or that thought can ever 
go beyond the fixed vocabulary of speech. Adieu, then to all pro- 
gress and. discoviery — ^to all expansion of the field of thoxi^ht* 
Withiii the limits of human speech already fixed mt\xe>ti\m:Jft^T«sA 
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meaning of its terms, all thought is ** cabined, cribbed, confined," 
and **the thing that is, is the thing that shall be," in a very emphatic 
and literal sense. But on the contrarj^, is not the human mind always 
pushing out into the unknown and mjistering the phenomena that 
may arise — trenching ever upon that border land before us, into 
which the lights we have are sending their scattered rays, and 
thus widening the field, of .knowledge : and in its train follows 
language, giving form and peniianency to the«e results. The his- 
tory of all scientific discovery and progress in knowledge is an 
illustration of this; and even the history of language itself. The 
old Greek tongue was exceedingly rich and copious for all the 
purposes of poetry, oa'atory, philosophy and art; for it was in 
those directions that this remarkable people reached their high- 
est development. Even the limited vocabulary, handed down to 
us, far from embracing all the words of the language, is yet suffi- 
ciently copious to iHeet the wants of the poet and orator of to-day; 
while the speculative philosopher would find it wondrously adap- 
ted to his U9e. But even in its widest range, as actually employed 
by that people, it would not meet the wants of any civilized and 
enlightened nation at the present time. In scientific terms it 
would be found exceedingly barren, and for the best of reasons; 
while much that exists in our complicated social organism, would 
not find expression through it. This fact alone reveals the differ- 
ence between their civilization and our own, and shows in what 
direction the human mind has been moving since that distant 
period. 

Unspeaking childhood thinks and reasons : brutes think and 
reason, according to very high authority, and those who are denied 
the faculties of hearing and of speech, often show a fine intelli- 
gence and po^er of thought ; but in what language they do this, 
has never been discovered. • 

And surelj'^ there is much in the emotional nature of man that 
uever finds expression, even at the hands of the most gifted — much 
in human experience which sighs for utterance, but finds none. 
And it is a significant fact, and one which will surely reveal itself 
in the progress of our language, that the poets of th^ age tell us 
so much of our inner life and deeper experience. Forsaking the 
old fields of romance and legendary story; rearing no more those 
splendid creations in which character and scene, time and circum- 
stance, spring forth as by the wand of a magician, and the whole 
stands before yon as a garden of life*, the poet o? to-d«.y sits listen- 
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ing to the story of his own heart-experience, and feels the throb- 
ings of the great heart of humanity — tells you of bitter days, and 
lives overburdened with their weight of sorrow. Now in all these 
respects, thought, emotion, and experience, are really in advance 
of language, and seek to find expression through it, and to subject 
it thoroughly to their use. The mind instinctively rejects all 
terms which are not suited to its conceptions, seeming to hold the 
thought in abeyance till the fitting word is found; requiring not only 
a correspondence in meain'ng to the idea, but, also, in the ele- 
ments of sound and force. If the thought is poetic, it must be 
expressed with the accompaniments of rhythm and measure. If 
sharp. and pungent, words are selected which have most of this 
slinging force in them as they fall upon the ear. If the sportive 
offspring of your fancy, the language mujst be graceful and easy, 
and amble, as best it may, to suit jocund movement of the 
thought. Here the whole festhetic nature finds play and expres- 
sion; and. words "fitly chosen" which in point of euphony and 
force, suit well the idea, soon gain a general acceptance, and any 
turn of the expression which gratifies the taste, and conforms 
more closely- to the peculiarities of the thought, readily comes 
iuio use ; and this too, without any formal assent of the people, 
Jind independent of any law iii the language itself; but simply 
l)ociiuse the human mind instinctively requires this correspondence 
between the word and the idea, the expression and the thought; 
And even the grammatical functions of words, and the rules -for 
their structure in a sentence, rest upon the laws of thought. In 
the tirst place it is not accidental nor conventional, that every lan- 
gHage is made up of the so-called Parts of Speech. Words 
possessing precisely theSc' functions, and no more, arc requisite to 
<^ii.s[itute a speech. And this arises, not from any necessary 
^iniitation of langujige, in the multiplication of its form^, but 
because the human mind requires just this apparatus and no more, 
f^>i* the proper expression of its thoughts — just so many blocks, 
J<>iiit8 and fastenings, with which to rear its ideal creations. 
*^ord8 are divided again into notional and relational words^ 
*• e, those which express definite ideas in themselves, and those 
^hieh denote riiercly the relations of ideas. The notional words 
are only four, viz.: the noun, adjective, verb and adverb (not 
^^J<Jluding the demonstrative adverb): simply because all thought 
^'^^ists of ideas, of objects, or existences (nouns); the qualities oi 
^«<*se ohjectB (udjectives); the activities or states \^\si^ xc^ac^ \i<^ 
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affirmed of them (verbs); and their modes of action (adverbs). 
What we farther need is to express the relations under which these 
ideas are conceived to exist. This is done by relational words* 
In the sentence ** Large bodies move slowly," we hare all the 
notional words in language. The rest are relational words. 

Again, the different combinations into which words ai*e thrown, 
depend upon the relations of the ideas which they represent. 
Thus nouns are combined with noims, and adjectives with nouns 
to form compound ideas; as * a beautiful tree,' * a tree of the forest,' 
'a tree in the garden.' But we cannot say *a tree of water,' or 
' a tree of sunlight,' because the objects have nothing in common. 
These combinations are indicated either by unflectional endings, 

. or by particles of relation. But in either case, the language must 
conform to the proper relations of the idea. Such combinations, 
moreover, are simple apprehensions of the mind. But when we 
assert that one idea belongs to another, as a quality of it, or an 
activity which may be affirmed of it, a higher faculty ig brought 
into use, namely, the judgmervt ; and a judgment, expressed in 
•words, is a jpropo^Won— the" grand unit indefinitely multiplied in 
the sti'ucture of speech. . For, as the longest ti'ain of thought can 
be resolved into a series of judgments, more or less intimately con- 
nected, and related, so the longest consecutive discourse, can be 
resolved into a series of propositions, corresponding both in num- 
ber and relation, to the separate judgments which they represent. 
The proposition, therefore, is the unit of language. To use a 
convenient figure, **this is the stone cut from the sides of the 
mountain," whose evolutions fill the entire circle of hifman speech. 
The etymological part of the science of language, to a largo 
extent, must be historic in its character.* . At least the proof must 
be historic. So many of the changes which words undergo, are 
local and peculiar, and depend so much upon the taste and culture 
of a people, and so often are produced by causes which belong to 
particular times and conditions. But when we come to the gram- 
matical functions of words and their mode of coml^ination in formal 
speech, we meet with principles of universal application. For as 
all men think alike, that is, in the excogitation of thought, the . 
inental processes are always the same, it follows,- of course, that 
when they come to speak, they must express themselves alike. 
Whatever language they may employ the proposition must alwaya 
taike the same essential form, and consist of the same elements. 

There may be a wide field of selection iw t\i^. xasAfexial^ but in the 
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constitution of our own souls, God has given us the mold into 
Tvhich that material must be cast. The correct analysis, therefore, 
-of the preposition, in its various forms, is an important part of 
the scienoe of language, and is really its most practical part. 

Among the various systems, proposed for the logical analysis 
of language, I know of none so complete and thorough as the 
system of Dr. K. F. Becker, of Germany, now generally introdu- 
<3edinto the schools of that country, and forming a prominent feature 
in German grammars. An outline of this I propose to give, pre- 
xnising, however, that it is not easy to find a convenient termino- 
logy in English for some of the tenns employed. 

Starting with the division of words, mentioned above, into 

^2iotional and relational words^ the Beckerian system makes 

three^ and only three, syntactical combinations in language, viz : 

the predicative, attributive and objective; to one of which every 

^ord in a sentence must belong. The simple proposition consists 

of two factors, the subject and j9rec?eea^e and the union of these two 

factors forms the predicative combination, wliich is the leading one 

in language, and is indicated by the agreiement of the verb or 

copula with tl e subject. 

An imperfect proposition is common to all languages, which 
consists of a simple predication, with no logical subject, as * it 
^itiinders,' * it rains,' * tonat,' * pluit.' 

I. In the perfect proposition, the subject must be a noun, or 
Some word used as a noun, (i. e. a noun pronoun or adjective used 
svLbstantivety.) The infinitive mood, which is the noun-form of the 
^^rb, is subject to the principal constructions of the substantive. 
The mode of the^ predicate is either affirmative, negative, inte- 
^^^ative, conditional or imperative. * Man dies.' * The soul does 
>^ot die.' * Does njan die ?' * Man may die.' * Die thou."* 

Of the predicate, we have the following varieties and only 
"tlnese: 

1. The predicate is a ve7b;m, *Man dies.^ 

2. The predicate is an adjective; as, * Man is mortaV 

3. The predicate is a substantive; as, * This man is a merchant J 

' 4. The predicate is a preposition and its case; as, * John is in 
^e^ York:' ' ^ 

5. The predicate is an adverb; as, * The fire is out.' 
Xl. Next is the attributive combination, by which a substantive 
^^^51 is enlarged or modified: 

3.. Bjr an cUtribittive adjective; as, ' A good masi la \Qi\^^, 
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2. By a noun in apposition; as, * Christ, the Saviour^ died.' 

3. By a noun in the genetive case; as, * Caesar^ s party was trium- 
phant.' > 

4. By a noun with a preposition; as, * A friend to Urn cause is 
needed.' *The men in the city were taken.' 

These are all the varieties. 

III. The objective coinbination^ by which the predicate is en- 
larged or modified by the addition of the various objects admis- 
sible after it. The attributive cotnbination may occur here also. 
These objects are 1. Oomple^nentary ; 2. Supplementary. Com- 
pleting objects are those essential to the full predication of the 
verb, and are as follows: 

1. The passive object; as, ^Alexander conquered the Persians.^ 

2. The dative object;. as, * John gave the book to Charles.^ 

3. The genitive object; as, *He repented of his folly. ^ 

4. The factitive object; as, * They made him ling,^ 

The supplementary objects denote the external relations of the 
predicate (often necessary to its full apprehension,) such as the 
time^ place^ cause, manner ^nd coexistence, including also the 
adverbs oi modality] as, *I heard a good sermon, in the church, 
on Sunday,'! (time and place.) * The judge spoke with modera- 
tion,' (manner.) *He spoke in my presence,' (coexistence.)* 

These are all the elements of a single proposition. Of com- 
pound propositions we have two varieties, the subordinate and 
co-ordinate: 

I. The subordinate compound proposition. It is evident that . 
a single proposition may itself be the subject of thought and be 
viewed in the light of a. single idea, and hence may stand in a 
substantive relation; as, *That God exists is. true;' *the existence of 
God is true.' * Season feachesthat there is a God.' These are sub- 
stantive propositions, in the relation of subject^and object. Or h 
proposition may be used in an attributive relation; as, 'Our Father, 
who art in heaven;' i, e, *our heavenly Father.' An adjective pre- 
position. Or a proposition may stand in the relation of either of 
the supplementary objects mentioned above. Instead of saying, 
*I heard in the church,' we may say, * I. heard, while I was in, the 
church.^ And as we say, * Forgive us freely,' (adverb, denoting 
the manner,) so we may say, * Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.' Propositions, standing thus as the supplementary 
object of the leading verb, are called adverbial propositions, and, 
]jkc siipplcinentary objects, denote time, place, cause, 7nanner and 

^^cUectivea are followed ty the supplexnentaxy ob)ecta*, as *rVpe m auAxucDLiif^ *Y>«A.\ys TicXxa^J 
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coexistence. They coDstitute a very numerous class of proposi- 
tions, and it will be impossible to give illustrations of them all 
iere. For instance, hv adverbial propositions of time^ standing in 
tho same relation as adverbs of time, we have the following vari- 
eties: 

1. Where the action in the leading clause is coincident with the 
action in the subordinate; as, * I was absent when he called,^ 

2. The action in the main clause precedes that of the subordi- 
Datc; as, *I left before he came J (Comp. 'I was absent yesterday.' 
'He left early.') 

3. Is subsequent to it; as, * I le'ft after he came,'' 

4. A repetition of the coincidence; as, * Whensoever ye will, 
ye may do them good.' 

In adverbial proposition's of the cause, which state the logical 
relations of the thought, we have : 

1. Those which denote the real ground or cause; as, * He is rude, 
because he is ignorant.' 

2. The moral ground or motive; as, 'He obeys me, becausehe loves 

3. The passible ground or condition; as, *If ye love me, ye will 
koep my commandments.' 

(Here belong all the forms of conditional propositions which 
<^c>iitain an antecedent and consequent, protasis and apoclosis). 

4. The advei'sative ground or concession, i, e., the ground for 
tlac non-actuality of the predication; as, ' He lays up money, though 
t^is salary is small.' But the co-ordinate compound is the propelf 
^c>rm for the adyersative ground). 

5. The ultimate ground or purpose; as, *Honor thy father and 
tlxy mother, that it may be well loith theeJ *I tell it you, that ye 
'^'^ciy knowJ 

In adverbial propositions of manner we have, 

1. Those in which the action in the main clause is compared ' 
'^^ith the action of the subordinate; as, 'Forgive us our debts as we 
/^orgive our debtors.^ 

2. Where the sul)ordinate clause states the effect; as, 'bespeaks 
*^ dh not to be understood.^' 

3. Intensity^ or degree, including inequality, as expressed by 
subordinate clause; as, 'He is* as rich as his brother^^ 'he is richer 
^^^n his brother: 

il. The co-ordinate compound proposition^ is formed by the 
^i^n of two or more simple prepositions, ea^Vi m^'^^^TifiL^xiX* <i*l 
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the others^ and expresi^ing a complete thought in itself; and arc 
united by 'some logical relation existing between them. Propo- 
sitions, having no logical relation, cannot be thus united; as, * God 
IS eternal ;' * snow is white/ 

These logical relations according to Dr. Becker, are only three; 
copulative or annexive, antithetic and causal. 

1. In the copulative variety, the • compound preposition is 
formed by writing together kindred prepositions by means of the 
copulative conjuncticms. The logical relation here, is often very 
slight, and diflBcult to define. The more frequent relation is, the 
common reference of the propositions to some leading subject or 

. idea, expressed or implied. For instance, if you .are describing 
an event, all propositions, relating directly to that event, will 
have a common affinity. Often we have a slight relation of cause 
and effect; as, * the sun shines and the day is waiTn ;' or a certain 
order in time; as, * the. sun rose and we pursued our journey.' 
There is no rule limiting the number, of propositions so given* 
They may be abridged, whenever they have a common subject, 
verb, or object. * The heavens and earth shall pass away.' * God 
created the heavens and the earth.' 

In the use of conjunctions, we have the following rule : 
When the propositions are of equal logical worth and unemphatic 
they are united by conjunctions; as, *the sun shines and the day 
is warm.' 

But when they are of equal logical worth and emphatic, the 
conjunction is omitted; as, * life is short; art is long;' > the night was 
dark; the enemy stole on unperceived; they slew the watchmen 
• at the gates and took possession of the city.' 

2. Under the co-ordinate comp, prop, antithetic are included: 
1. The antithetic; as, *ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you.^ 2. Restrictive; as, *the house is- convenient, but the garden 
Is waste.' 3. Disjunctive; * Either the world had a creator or it 
exists by chance.' 

3. Co-ordinate, coinp. prop, causal. 

1. Oausal; as, * The flowers are frozen, /or the night was coldJ* 

2. Illative; as, * Fortune is. fickle, tlierefore henot elated idth suc- 
cess.'' 

We have here propositions expressing: 1. The real ground or 
. cause. 2. The moral ground. 3. The logical ground. 

Illative and causal propositions may be converted into each 
other by cbanging their order; as : 
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* People avoid him, for he is quarrelsome^' (Causal). 

*He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid himJ* (Illa,tive). 

IIL The intermediate proposition. Where an infinitive mood 
or participle is connected with the verb of the proposition, the 
combination is called an intermediate proposition^ because it occu- 
pies a middle ground between the simple and compound propo- 
sition, and may be expanded always into the co-ordinate or subor- 
dinate form; as, * he answering said;' *he answered and said.' The 
participle, thus joined to a verb, may denote the time^ cause^ con- 
dition^ ov accompanying circumstance of the action, and be resolved 
accordingly; as, * he wept while standing;' ^ he ^^Q^t white he stood J' 
'The enemy advancing, we retVeated;' ^when the enemy advai}cedy 
^.' * Taking this train you will be too late;' * if you take, i&cJ* One 
of the changes which our language is at present undergoing, is 
^^e gradual disuse of the participial construction and the substitu- 
tion of a formal proposition in its stead, for the sake of greater 
logical precision. 

The infinitive clause is an abridged form 6i a subordinate pro- 
Position, and may be So resolved; as, *I wish to go;' 'I wisHthat I 
^ight go.' It is not necessary in analyzing to make this resolu- 
Won always, but it is enough if the student understands the nature 
pf these clauses and makes the proper reference of them. The 
^^Xfinitive mood with its subject in the accusative is only one 
^^riety of the subordinate proposition abridged. 

Next follows the doctrine of the decompound or loose sentences^ 
^Xid of the period, the highest combinations in language. Then 
-^^llow the figures of speech, the rules of collocation, and lastly, 
^lie laws of euphony and emphasis, the disturbing causes in the 
^^i^tural arrangement of words. This completes the stibject. 

The system is applicable to all. languages, for it is based 
Vi.pon the logical coherences of thought, to w^hich all language 
^•^laust Qonform, By the .mastery of. it a great saving of time 
^nd labor will be gained by the student, in the acquisition of 
a.ny foreign language. It deals with language, considered as a 
"whole, as common grammer deals with words. It ^^parses^^ pro- 
positions, assigns to each its appropriate name, and functions, and 
shows its relation to the sentence. Its. important bearing upon 
^ogic and Rhetoric is too obvious to need illustration. More of 
^® practical part of these sciences can be learned through it^ thau 
^^ ^^ possible for the student to acquire wittowt \t, «cciSl ot^^ Vj ^<b 
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study of some such system cau ho ever become a thorough master 
of any speech. 

But to sum up ^11 that we wish to say upon the science of lan- 
guage. The proofs furnished by Comparative Philology, that 
the constituent elements of speech are certain primitive roots, the 
common stock, out of which all languages are composed, are very 
clear and decisive. They amount almost to a demonstration, and 
preclude the idea that language is the result of accident or con- 
ventional usage. And it must be conceded also that there is a . 
normal development of speech, though it cannot be so conclusively 
shown, th;it all languages have passed through its successive 
stages. But the changes and modifications, which these primitive 
elements undergo in the progress of language; the radical differ- 
ences between the great families of speech, and the separate dia- 
lects of a single family; the processes of growth and decay, ever 
taking place in the composition and structure of any tongue, can 
no more be referred to physical laws^ so as to form a part of a 
physical science, than the changes and revolutions of States and 
Empires, which have permanently affected the* lives and destim'es 
of nations. ' There may be science here of the grandest dimen- 
sions, but it is the science of man, and not thg science of language. 
We readily grant that the human mind can never create for itself 
the materials of speech. These may have been the gift, direct 
from God, at first, or the h\iman soul, in its primal perfection, had 
the faculty of naming its own conceptions. For/we are shut up, 
to one or the other of these conclusions. But the material once 
given, men molds it to his taste ; makes it reveal the changes 
which his own surroundings have wrought upon him, and stamps 
upon it his '* image and superscription,^' whatever fornithis mate- 
rial may assume. And this, from no necessary law in language 
itserlf, but because the mind requires a correspondence between its 
conceptions and the material which sets them forth. The pho- 
netic changes which the constituent elements of speech undergo, 
among different nations, cannot be explained by any anatomy of 
the vocal organs.* It may«be successfully told, how each sound 
is produced, and what sounds are kindred, and therefore inter- 
changeable, and what are not. Butthe main question still remains 
unanswered, why, a#particular mode of vocalization has been 
adopted by a particular people ? Why, for instance, a certain 
class of sounds prevail, on one side of the English channel, and a 
class so widely different prevail upon the other. But when we 
come to the grammatical functions ,of the words which constitute 
a speech, and the laws which govern their combination in conse- 
cutive discourse; we meet with principles which, in their use, arc 
coextensive with our race, and give an essential unity to all the 
varieties of speech] and there opens before us a science, as fixed in 
Its character and Jaws, as the" constitutioxv oi l\ift ^o\A\\.%^\^, 

* Max Mi7iii«ER, Science of Ijaiigu6u6&-^eQoixa^etVe»» 
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THE NECESSITY OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
AS A PREPARATION EOR LEGAL STUDIES". 

BY ELLIOOTT EVANS, LL. D. 
:Professor of Law ^ History, Civil PoUty, and Political Economy , in Hamilton Cbllege. * 

I HAVE been assigned as the subject of the present paper, *'The 
Necessity of Collegiate Education as a preparation for Legal Stu- 
dies."^ I do not start with the idea, that any practical results can 
■ be reached bj'^ such a paper. The professions have been thrown 
open to general competition, and the tendency of public sentiment 
is certainly not towards a check to that liberty. .As a concession 
to what is called the growing practical character of the age, there 
is danger that collegiate studies may become less and less esteem- 
ed as prerequisites to professional excellence, and all that we can 
do here is to call attention to some of the o^reat advanta£:es of such 
studies, the comparative facility and cheapness of their attain- 
ment, and to show that to the studdnt who seeks eminence and 
permanent reputation, they are all but absolutely essential as a 
preparation. 

But, although I do not aim at any immediate practical results, 

such as the narrowing again of those avenues which hgfve been 

thrown open so widely during the past few years, I am far from. 

believing that'the tendency to disregard collegiate studies as of no 

immediate practical advantage to a profession, will be constantly 

on the increase. I think, on the contrary, that the time will come 

for a reaction, and, in view of that possibility, any presentatfon of 

the advantages of a collegiate course, and any demonstration that 

^t is not safe to dispense with it, will 'not be without its value, 

t^hough such efforts may not bear immediate fruit. 

i propose, at first, to present some points^, in appearance colla- 

^^^al to the subject, but really direct, and afterwards to hazard 

P^o or two suggestions, whose bearing will be readily conceded 

their truth shall be made plain. In doing this, I shall endeavor 

P- Avaste no words in argument, to prove the details of my propo- 

^^i^Dns, but simply present them for inspection. 

^irst — the growing tendency to undervalue classical and other 
^^llegiate instruction as having no practical coimecWow V\\kv ^ 
^<:yfGssjon. This is a direct result of the incteaa^A. Vck^o\\.^w^^ 
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given to the mechanical a;rts, which is truly the characteristic aim 
of the present age. The philosophy of Bacon, which had for its 
object fruitj has been culminating in an attention to that cultiva- 
tion whose fruit is most tangible — most easily obtained, and whose 
money value is most universally recognized. It is, perhaps, too 
hasty to stigmatise this tendency as evidence of increasing sordid- 
ness and lowniess of aim. As an aim it is direct, and it has its 
, hold upon the intellect, the aspirations, and the philanthropy of 
the age. We cannot expect to reason the age out of it, and yet it 
is my firm belief that is as purely a temporary aim, belonging as 
exclusively to the present and immediately foUowiiig centuries of 
the history of our race, as did the sentiment of religious art belong 
to the mediaeval ages. I will not even say that it is less ennobling 
than the age of reflective thought which existed two centuries ago. 
I will not venture to deny that the highest and greatest develop- 
ments-^not merely for our physical comfort, but for our intellec- 
tual and spiritual progress — must be the eventual fruit of any aims 
holding with so firm a- grasp, and' so affecting the life and motives 
of mankind. But in its iinmediate influences no one who will . 
examine caii fail to discover. a disregard for. higher results, if they 
be remote, in an undue preferencie for imnjediate profit. lii the 
mechanical arts, this profit, and much of their perfection, is the 
result of the most minute division of labor. The continually 
increasiog introduction of maohinery subdivides this more and 
more as mechanical workings dispense with human labor. These 
influences upon the whole social sentiment can hardly be overrated. 
It is this which causes the seq,rch after what is exclusively practin 
cal — which deems no knowledge worth' acquiring except for its 
market value, and even then of little worth if its results .can be 
more cheaply purchased than created by ourselves. 

This division of labor is v. necessity in material production where 
competition is active. Yet even here, it dwarfs the intellect which 
it emf)loys, when that intellect has' no other putlet for its exertions. 
And in the intellectual world, I deny utterly that this 'division 
which aims only at immediate results, does accomplish the most, 
or do its work in the best mannet. 

Our intellectual labors, moreover have for their prime object 
the elevation of our nature, and the fulfilment of the laws of our 
• being. In this view, it is melancholy to contemplate the ill fortune 4 
of the man condemned to mechanical efforts so minutely subdivi — 
ded that the mind employed in tlxem, aud t\i<b ^^x^ oi ^^^\v iudi — 
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vidual ill their results, are almost infinitely small; to reflect upon 
man presenting to his Maker as the attainment of his life labor, a 
being developed into the small fraction of a power whose integer, 
composed of many sudi fractions as himself, is equal to the pro- 
duction of a pin. 
I have conceded the necessity of this infinite division of labor 
^^ I for .material production, and would only suggest that in its constant 
'^l tendency to subdivision, there is danger of the dwarfing of the 
intellect of the productive class throughout the civilized world by 
the narrowing of the perceptive faculty — the only one employed — . 
to such a minute range of its functions. But constantly increasing 
fecilitics for the education of the masses, presents a remedy. 
Thi'Dugh the advantages of even a common school course of instruc- 
tion, the laborer can separate his being from the minute drafts 
^ade by his machine labor upon his intellect, and can find in other 
Contemplations, food for the mind which will give it healthy 
^J'owrth, or at least save it from being stunted by confinement to 
*'he narrow quarters of a laborers occupation — quarters continually 
^^.rrowing with further subdivisions of his labor. If it were not 
■*^r these constantly increasing facilities for the education of the 
■'^boring classes, more than coippensating the diminished develop- 
^^ent of his faculties through the demands of his occupation, the 
I^i'ospect of the influence of machinery upon the intellectual devel- 
^^pxnent of our race, would be far from cheering. 

The exercise of a profession has, to a certain extent, the same 
XxaiTowing tendency, unless the mind has in like manner been lib- 
^^I'alized by a yide range of education. la the larger cities par- 
ticularly, the practice of the law undergoes, to a considerable 
degree, this same division of labor. It is of no use to contend against 
"this tendency here any more than in the subdivision necessary for 
"Material production. The same cause which produces sleight of 
hand — viz : frequent repetitions of the same act^— will also give 
facility in the practice of ^a branch of a profession. Thus the law- 
yer who has all that he, can do in one branch, confines himself to 
that branch, because he pursues it with the least outlay of mental 
effort, and with increasing confidence in his powers, and because 
ttifi reputation gradually rests upon his knowledge of that subject. 
One practitioner is eminent for a knowledge of the law of real 
®®^te; another for his ability in patent rights, and again, another 
"^^ fiuecegs in the defence of criminals, so that in time, the 
^ • 4 
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very ability of &, lawyer the more certainly confines him to a singl 
portion of his profession. 

Now, the arguments of those who would dispense with colli 
giate training as a prerequisite for professional pursuits, seem i 
me analagous to the plan of teaching but a branch of the leg 

. profession to which the practitioner intends to confine his labo r - 

We might as well assume that the man who means to be a cot j g- 

mercial lawyer is but wasting time when he investigates wi fcl 

minuteness the questions of remainders or uses — that it is mu^^c3li 
more practical to give his whole energies to the acquisition of t *-^ a 
skill by which he means to Jive. Such reasoners will of coum: — ise 
say that the comparison is unfair, because no man can pred^i<)t 
in which branch of his profession he is destined to excel. Buti- is 
it not equally doubtful whether he is to achieve eminence at ^b^-H 1, 
and if he does so succeed, will it not have been through the de~^^i;^«- 
lopment of his faculties ? This development can no where b^ sso 
easily acquired as through a collegiate education. This consid^ Tarna- 
tion leads to another apparently indirect, but really direct brar:i-<3li 
of the subject. - \ 

This is the erroneous as well as indistinct perceptions wh-i^^h 
multitudes have with respect to -what is called self-educatic^^- 
They see men of strong will — capacity of self-denial — and n»fc^"»i- 
rally acute intellectual perceptions, who have succeeded in li:^3e, 
and sometimes raised themselves to great eminence, without havi^^^g 
had the advantages of even an academic cotirse. Many such p<^^^" 
sons have even acquired great learning, and, indeed, it is a notic=^^^ 
able feature, that a great number of so-called ** s^lf-made mei^=^' 
labor with the greatest energy, in' later life, in tne pursuit of kno ^' 
ledge, showing plainly enough the estimate which their experien-^^^® 
has enabled them to put upon the instruction denied them in th^^^^^ 
youth. 

Bat let us ask what is self-education ? Is it not true of all e<^3^" 
cation? The term ** food for the mind" is suggestive here. T^'^he 
self-educated man is like the hunter who procures his own food^ — ^"^ 
others have theirs provided. But in both cases, the operation ^* 
eating and digesting is the same, and it is upon those functi<^^^ 
that nourishment depends. No man ever yet acquired khowle<^^»^ 
except through his own power to assimilate it. All educatiot^^^^^^^ ^ 
self-education. The only diflference is that to some it is nd^^"® 
much easier than to others. Science has taught how knowle^^Sf® 
can be best pi'csented to the different sta^ea oi ovxx ^^Isteuce, "^^ut 
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tile assimilatiqii of it is our own effort — just as we cannot eat or 
digest vicariously. 

Again, if civilization means anything, it presents most forcibly 
the fact that its advancement is due to our enjoyment of the disco- 
veries of our predecessors. If the so-called ** self-educated man,^' 
Jiad acquired his knowledge solely through the results of his own 
perceptions and reflections, we might indeed declare that the labors 
of the p^t had been to very little purpose. But the ** self-edu- 
oated man " derives his information from the labors of those who 
have gone before, just in the same manner as does the student of 
"tlae academy or the college. He discovers very little of this 
knowledge himself. Even when he has obtained it without the 
apparent mediation of others, it is generially through truths which 
"tine civilization around him presents — truths whose discovery has . 
l>een the very result of the knowledge acquired in past generations 
"^^hich the self-educated man sometimes thinks he has independ- 
ently reasoned out for himself, but to •which he has the key in 
cjountless inventions and habits of thought all around him. 

It would be cheerless indeed; could we obtain the benefit of the 
labors of past generations only through a renewal of the mental 
efforts which produced them. Kepler studied for thirty years, and 
deduced three laws, which any intelligent school boy can under- 
stand; the second of these laws being through an amount of numeri- 
cal calculation appalling to the observer who realizes it. The prac- 
tical teachings of Newton's life-labor, verified by the Mecanique 
Celeste of Laplace — a work $o vast that few mathematicians even 
l^ave time to do otherwise than take it as aU article of faith — the 
^'^sults of these life exertions of two most gigantic minds, are in * 
^h.e .reach of any average capacity, and enable all of us to take 
^pon absolute trust the whole mechanism of the planetary universe. 
Eeasoning a priori^ what should we then say of a system which 
declares as useless to man's professional advancement any knowl- 
edge of the truths which the civilization of centuries has stored 
^p? It seems to me obvious that dicj all society, in all its pur- 
suits, act upon this principle of laboring to produce more imme- 
diate practical results, it could not but relapse into ignorance and 
Consequent barbarism. For what is barbarism, and what the 
. stereotyped character of Oriental civilization, but the being content 
"^ith those efforts whose results are immediately obvious ? And 
'^OTjr is civilization to be advanced and perpetuated, if \riSceik\\i<5L 
'^yenot suMcient inducements to kbor'intlie sevxToXx ol \\:\>Sci^ 
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whether its rewards be immediate or remote ; and how are these 
inducements to be kept up, if the rising generation, in its search 
for intellectual eminence, is to imitate the purely practical views 
of the savage, or those effete nations whose ambition is dead and 
whose efforts are confined to a mere struggle for existence. 

The only method of reaching great practical eminence in a pro- 
fession, as everywhere else, is to raise the mind bj^ systematic 
training to a point where it can view truths lying altogether hidden 
from less perfect vision. The mental training of the intellectual 
world goes on at a certain rate of progress throughout civilization, 
and it is one of the most interesting phenomena to notice in the 
history of .mind, how certain truths have been hidden until the 
intellectual progress of the age has laid them bare, and they have 
then been exposed by minds far remote, simultaneously, without 
intercommunication. I have but to refer to Newton's Fluxions, 
and Leibnitz's Calculus. In our own time, the simultaneous 
demonstration of the existence of the planet Neptune by Lever- 
RiER and Adams, furnishes another illustration. 

Now; can any one imagine that these discoveries could have 
stood revealed to minds which have been trained to contemplate 
solely the practical results of their pursuits ? Could they mani- 
fest themselves to any except intellects furnished with all that 
science had yet supplied ? And, although not absoliitely impos- 
sible, where do we find examples of men who have filled them- 
selves with knowledge, without an instructor, so as to make this 
science such a power as the above illustrations exhibit ? A few 
examples of wonderful self-denying, laborious youth and manhood, 
like those of Franklin are the only answer that historj presents. 

But these examples may be declared foreign to the subject. I 
have given them indeed only as illustrations collateral to the ques- 
tion, Bi:^t I have given them also, because they are in accordance 
with the law of development in professional, as well as physical 
science. Who are the men whose names have come down to us 
from the past, and whom we know as positive existences. Those 
whom we know and can understand as real beings, are those only 
who have produced. In these productions alone we know and 
can understand them. All other names belonging to the past are 
— as men of thought — only traditions. The life of the man of action 
we can recal in his actual or intended services — the man of thought 
comes to us only through what he has created. All fame, associa- 
ted with the mm of thought, which does uot rest upon the prcser- 
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yation of his productions, and the sympathy of future ages with 
their truths, are — as I have said — traditional, and sure to perish 
as living things, however strong once to move a generation. Like 
the reputation of the actor or the singer, it becomes a mere name 
in time, because it has created nothing present on which our mind 
may dwell. 

Just such has been the permanent professional fame of all unedu- 
cated men. Among the mass of lawyers with which our own 
couHtry has teemed, where do we find those who have added to 
its jurisprudence ? So exclusively among educated men, that 
an example to the contrary would be almost a phenomenen. 
In a land where the rewards of genius, in the shape of wealth, and 
power and distinction, have been thrown; open to all who can 
clutch them, and where the legal profession has been almost a 
prerequisite to political distinction, how may men have left any- 
thing permanent for future ages to associate with their names ? 
Patrick Henry — Henry Clay — men of glorious intellect, of elo- 
quence that moved men's minds as with the gift of God's own 
inspiration; where do we find the results of their labors, except as 
men of action. In the list of creators of the jurisprudence of their 
country they have no place, while others of no greater power or 
brilliancy of intellect, but merely superior in the gift of early 
education, are found in numbers. I believe that Judge Van Ness 
stands alone as an example of a man who, without a collegiate 
education, has added materially to the jurisprudence of the State 
of New York. ^ 

But again, it will be said that in those days the field was open 
almost exclusively to men of education. The examples I have 
given are an. evidence of the contrary. Indeed, I believe that, in 
the greater facilities for education, there never was a period in the 
Wstory of our country, when the proportion of educated aspirants 
for professional honors was greater than in times quite recent. 

A thorough education, which shall have disciplined, and given 
Cental muscle to the faculties, cannot but -place its recipient upon 
a footing of vast superiority, in his power to reflect and • develop 
^^fh otherwise -than from mere percfepti.on. In the undue pre- 
ponderance which the self-educated, or the imperfectly educated 
^n, giv«s to the perceptive functions, he will almost necessarily 
^e found inferior to the task of ascertaining truth through mere 
reason— through the reflective faculties, the cbi^ii iw^^Tcvctc^^-c^ V». 
^Ae creation of mental products. The mental OTg^asi\ts^\o\i THas^. 
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be most carefully trained, to develop it to the best 'purpose. It is 
obvious that the studies at the age of seven or eight years, must be 
different, in the character of the mental powel*s they task, from 
those which are to develop the faculties at* fifteen or sixteen, and, 
with the great mass of mankind,' this latter instruction will not yet 
elevate the mind to the use of analysis, as a power to disentangle 
truth in the rugged ways of a profession. There is an age for the 
exercise of the memory, merely as , a faculty — another period for 
the acquisition of knowledge, merely as facts — another for -the 
growth of the thinking faculties, in exercising them upon the com- 
paratively easy acquirements thus obtained in youth. When this 
degree of development is attained, it cannot but give a vast supe- 
riority over an equal intellect untrained to this habit of reflection 
by steps which make the effort easy. The statistics of professional 
eminence show this truth, in practice, to be just what we have 
claimed, a 'grioH^ would naturally be its results. 

The truth is that education, as it is understood in academies iand 
colleges, is chiefly needed to develop the reflective faculties. The 
perceptives will be very apt to take care of themselves if the senses 
be unimpaired, and freedom of action be allowed, and thus the 
child and the savage will often, in this respect, present very 
reniarkable developments, all acquired under no teacher but 
nature. But nature alone is insuflBcient. The collected labors of the 
past, and the careful use of them by experienced instructors, we 
have seen to be necessary even to preserve the civilization of 
society. The education of the college we claim is that which best ■ 
fits its recipient for grasping the labors of past ages, and econo- 
mizing best his efforts in producing new truths. It is obvious that, 
although the perceptive faculties are of v[\st importance in mecha- 
nical invention , whose rewards are even unduly great in the present 
demands of our age, yet, in the discovery of truth from truths 
which form the lower rounds of its ladder, such as is the case in 
jurisprudence, it is most important to develop the reflective facul- 
ties, and to acquire the knowledge upon which that jurisprudence 
is founded. 

There has been a singular prevalence of erroneous opinions as 
to the objects of education. It is very generally supposed that 
the amount of Jcnowledge acquired at school and college is of itself 
great; and that in this amount of knowledge is the chief superiority — — =^ 
of the college student. In ancient times, when mere 'learning made^^ 
^ nmn famous, tiere might have been some groMxv^L^iox Ai^^ Vi^^liftf""!!^ 
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but in the great extension of liberal education, it now has very little 
truth. The amount of information which can be communicated by 
the regular instruction of a four years collegiate course, is small 
indeed in comparison with the vast resources of knowledge which 
must remain untouched. The failure to recognize the real object 
of collegiate education has led to bitter controversies respecting 
the usefulness of classical as compared with scientific studies. 
These controversies still continue, without result,, because those 
^io wish to substitute useful knowledge for what they call unpro- 
fitable drilling, do not realize that the comparative merits of the 
classics and of science, as studies, depend in their influence upon 
^he student, not upon their, comparati^^e utility; but, as was well 
expressed by Mr. Pattison in his Oxford Essays — '* upon the 
comparative fitness of the two subjects to expand the powers, to 
qualify for philosophical and comprehensive views." 

It is needless to cite studies which give no information, but yet 
are preferable in certain stages of the mind to others which conVey 
^eful knowledge. I'he arguments justifying these studies will 
apply directly to the necessity of collegiate education as most 
serviceable, and even necessary, to the development of faculties 
through which alone can superiority be obtained in a profession. 

Some think that knowledge of the law ia to be acquired solely 
^y practice, and would hasten the admission of a student to the 
l^^r, in the idea that his progress will be much more rapid as soon 
as he stands upon his own responsibility. Here again, we have a 
remarkable refutation of this style of reasoning, in another profes- 
sion whose workings have been so remarkably brought home 
within the last few years, tKat I cannot but impress the illustration 
in.to service. In military operations, I take it for granted that the 
perceptions play a haore important part, as compared with the 
reflective faculties, than in the law. Within the last few years, 
thousands of oflBcers have been developed from intelligent and even 
gifted material, — men of the highest business and literary training. 
But where is there one who has risen to the highest grades, and 
whose name shall live in history as a power in the conquering of 
the late rebellion, except from that class who have had the advan- 
tage of a fii^t rate military education ? Experience in war alone, 
^H» only in the case of absolute genius — genius such as appears 
"Ut once or twice in a century^— make a great commander. In like 
" ^aiiuer^ that la^vjer goes into the, contest with great odds ag^ainst 
^^Di, yftho tliiuks that mere experience in the practiee ^VW ^\x\,\i\ai 
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upon an equality with those who have, as a preparation for its 
analysis, trained eveiy mental faculty to grasp its principles with- 
' out an effort. 

But all this is mere warning to the aspirant, and I do not, of 
course, expect him to be influenced by it. He may say that, 
as he is to pay the penalty, he may be allowed the e:^periment, and 
that no one is the loser who has aright to complain. But has the 
profession no right to complain when it sees the standard of excel- 
lence lowered by this licensed irruption into its precincts ? Here 
again, I shall use no argument. If any lawyer of twenty years 
practice will assert that the standard rf professional eminence is as 
high now as when he was admitted to the bar, I will admit that I 
have been presumptuous in my assertions. But I have no fears of 
being called to any such reckoning. I must pass lightly over the 
argument drawn from the lawyers of our country composing its 
legislatures. One would think a sense of this responsibility suffi- 
cient to present the necessity of a knowledge of History, Political 
Economy and the Science of Government, as prerequisite to any 
profession from whose ranks the legislators and the statesmen of 
our land are recruited. But I have no space now to pursue this 
branch of the subject. x ^ 

N One word, however, must be p*ennitted me in behalf of the easy 
access to colleges. These are eleemosynary corporations, and a very 
large proportion of the expenses of the student are paid by the col- 
lege foundation, or its endowments. The expenses of college tui- 
tion, where this is not given gratis, bear but a small proportion to 
the amount demanded by academies and female seminaries, where 
a full equivalent is required from the pupil for the teacher's ser- 
vices. . The domiitories are the property of the several institutions; 
the professorships are, or ought to be, endowed; the libraries are 
the gifts or purchases of former times, and the expenses of tuition, 
of lodging, and frequently of board, can be put down to the lowest 
point. There is but little excuse for the student who has any high 
id^a of his art, for evading. the time which should be devoted to 
collegiate instruction, as preparatory to professional study. 

Still, for the present, 1 have no hope of checking the desire 
which young men have of acquiring a profession at the least possi- 
ble expenditure of time and apparent — though not real — mental 
effort. So long as the laws permit access to the professions with- 
out the prerequisite of collegiate education, it is idle to expect that 
advantage will not be taken of the permission. The only remedy, 
or rather the only preventive to a further debasement of the pro- 
fessional standard, is to raise that of academic .study until it 
approaches more nearly to the present standard of collegiate 
jnstruction, and if the professions be open to all, let the facilities 
l?e iDcreased as much as possible for fiLtting a\\ \.o UMdfcTtake those 
professional pursuits. 
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THLE IMPORTANCE OF A BETTER PREPARA- 
TION OF YOUNG MEN IN THE GREEK AND 
1.ATIN LANGUAGES FOR ADMISSION TO COL- 
^ I.EGE. 

BY BENJAMIN STANTON, A. M. 

Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Union OoUege, 

The Greek language is a miracle of perfectioli, the highest 
attaiDment in linguistic excellence. Copious in words; abundant 
in inflections; rich in particles; attuned in its consonant and vocal 
elements to the laws of euphony, and possessing wonderful facili- 

* ties of composition, expansion, and contraction, — ^it is capable of 
expressing with marvelous perspicuity, ease, brevity, and energy, 
every state and conception of the human mind, acting or suffd^ing 
under the varied accidents of time and circumstance; and it is no 
less adapted to the sublimity of epic poetry than to the sport and 
merriment of comedy; to the music of the lyre than to the sad- 
ness and pathos of tragedy; to the compact jointings of mathema- 
tical and philosophical reasoning than to the burning declamation 
of the orator. And had the ancient Greeks left no monument of 
their advanced civilization and culture, save their language, con- 

^ sidered in its distinctive features, as a work of art or science, the 
feet would need no additional confirmation. But embalmed in this 
language is an immortal literature. In it the "everliving Homer 
sang those grand strains, which hay^ challenged the admiration of 
the generations of men, as they have come uptin their succession 
for twenty-five centuries, bequeathing to the world the Iliad, that 
Kiodel of genius, compared with which all other productions of the 
kind have been found wanting. In it ^schylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides paid their court to the tragic muse; and exhibited her 
Stately goings and wonderful portraitures of human actions, pas- 
sions, and motive^. This was the vernacular tongue of Socrates, 
ft^To, and Aristotle, names which will ever be familiar to the 
profound thinkers of every age. Through this Pericles, ^schines, 
^^i other great orators of Greece thought and spoke. And in it 
Demosthenes, the soul of eloquence, the embodiment of patriot- 
^^, the personification of rhetoric; now sporting TN^itk >Nvt ^yA 
iwa?w; now on the wing of fancy; now soanng m exsXX.^^ ^^KVjiSa- 
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ment, towering in sublime conceptions; now applying the subtle- 
ties of logic, and combining mighty arguments, and concentrating 
all the fires of. his genius to hurl them with the thunders of his 
eloquence against his adversary; the perfect orator, found a ready 
response to his every requisition, nor yet exhausted its illimitable 

' resources. Fortunately many of the orations of this prince of 
Grecian orators have come down to our own tiipes. More than 
twenty-two centuries have rolled away since they were fii'st spoken 
by their renowned author; and the world, in the meantime, has 
made some progress in civilization, in the arts and sciences; but 
no man in any time, or in any country, Ijftis been preposterous 
enough to cherish the hope of surpassing them; and few, if any, 
the less unwise hope of equalling them. That this orator was a 
man of extraordinary natural endowments, it would be folly to 
doubt, and no less so, not to admit that he was greatly aided in 
attaining his unexampled excellence in oratory by the perfection 
of his native tongue. If this had been the living language of all 
the nations of Europe for the last five centuries, I cannot believe 
that nature would seem to have broken her mold in forming 
Demosthenes. He would have had many competitors closely 
approximating him, some equals, now and then a superior. 

In the progress ef ancient civilization, Greece became the cen- 
tral sun, from which radiated a universal light. With amazing 
genius the Greek applied himself to the study of art and science, 
law and government; and in eveiy department of his labors he 
engraved the cunning of his dexterous hand; now after the lapse 
of twenty or twenty-five centuries, we read the inscription with 
increasing admiration. With'a spirit free as the zephyrs on his 
mountains, and restless as the ocean waters, which lash his shores, 
he encountered every branch of knowledge with a skill and energy 
which no obstacle could withstand. With limited resources, m 
the midst of social distractions and harrassing wars, he forgot not 
his destiny, he slumbered not; but with heroic fortitude and undis- 
mayed heart he pressed on in the rugged paths of science and art, 
bequeathing to his country enduring glory, and to the world 
encouraging lessons and examples of wisdom. Two of the greatest 
thinkers that Germany has ever produced, Kant and Hegel, 
acknowledged that, from the time of Aristotle to their own age, 

- logic had made no advancement; and how much has pure geometry 
progressed since the time of Euclid ? This great geometrician 

was at the bead of a school in Alexandria \\iTee\i\\\\^\:^v!L^^^\a b, c, 
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axiL<i he has been teaching ever since. Who, that has the slightest 
kxxo^vledge of even the rudiments of geometry, has not heard his 
nstxne ? Who, that has drunk more deeply in that clear fountain 
of Tvisdom, opened by his genius, has not been charmed by the 
■piTofoundness of his research, and the perspicuity of his illustration? 
It: is difficult to estimate the influence of such a teacher on the des- 
"tiny of mankind. As we contemplate the immortal Newton grasp- 
ing the grand key of the universe, and unlocking to the astonished 
"world the laws governing the motions of the starry hosts, as they 
in silence wheel in their endless circles around their fiery centres, 
and striking the organ of nature, whose deepening tones, as the 
music of the spheres, inspire the inmost soul of inan, and widen 
and intensify his action, we almost involuntarily award a portion 
of the glory given to the great Englishman, to his old Grecian 
master. I ask not that the ancient Greeks be regarded as infalli- 
ble in their teaching; but, if they penetrated not, at all times, into 
the very sanctuary of truth, they at least opened the outer portals 
thereof, and explored the mysteries of thinking. Like Prome- 
theus botmd on the cold Caucasian rock, they struggled by the 
pure fiat of thought to sunder the cloud of darkness, lowering for 
sges, and come out into the open light; and their works still 
r^inain tb admonish us of the power of the human mind, when all 
^t^ capabilities are earnestly engaged. As the tree of life, seen in 
Prophetic vision by the revelator of Patmos, their labors are 
yielding their fruits every month, which are regenerating and invi- 
gorating the intellectual life of the nations. We solicit, then, for 
^b-e Grecian language, so perfect in itself, and so rich in its literary 
precepts, a decent regard. • 

The Greek and Latin tongues are cognate; and may, perhaps, 

^^ regarded as sister dialects, with the Sanscrit, of some language 

^^^t yet known. They possess many features in common,, many 

^^c>rds of common origin,-striking likeness in their declensions and. 

^^^njugations, and marked similarity in structure; and the more 

^^*itically they are examined and compared, the more clearly their 

^^lationship appears. Certainly, they are too close .in their affini- 

^^^^ to leave any doubt that they were constituted on the same 

Original base; and that the early inhabitants of ancient Greece, 

^^<1 those of ancient Italy, who preserved in the two languages 

^heir leading and most distinctive peculiarities, were one people 

[ 1^^ race. But the ethnography of these two peninsulas is still 

I ^^yolved in much obscurityj; and we shall need to ^xa\c\s^ ^xAxrt- 
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ing patience before the growing light of ethnology and compara- 
tive jphilology may become sufficiently luminous to enable us to 
discern all the causes, aside from the physical and intellectual 
habits and pursuits of each people, which conspired gradually to 
create oiit of a common language two divergent branches of speech. 
But'the language of Plautus and Ennius, of Cato and Varro; 
that in which Virgil displayed the beauties and perfections of 
rural and pastoral po6try, and expressed the inspirations of the 
heroic muse, in strains swelling in full symphony with Ihe immor- 
tal songs of Homer; in which Horace responded with exquisite 
grace, in ever-changing numbers, to all the fancies of the fickle, 
goddess of the lyre; in which the historian found copious means 
to illustrate, with consummate skill and art, the mighty achieve- 
ments of the Eoman people, in peace and in war; in which were 
eloquently and lucidly expounded the subtle principles of Grecian 

* philosophy, in prose and. in verse; in which Lucdlius, Horace, 
Juvenal, and others, wielded, with matchless skill, the keen ter- 
rific sword of satire ; with which Cicero, lighted up with the 
ardors of his genius and eloquence, charmed and swayed the Roman 
senate, and chained the mad passions of the forum; and in which 
he recorded those orations, admired and consulted by renowned 
orators of many generations; and in which Quintilian has exhi- 
bited the perfections of rhetoric, and taught the philosophy of 
oratorical education; shrine of Eoman thought; sacred guardian 
of her literature and learning, which escaped the rude and destroy- 
ing touch of barbarism ; of ancietlt descent; sister of the Greek 
and Sanscrit; mother of the Romance languages; source of enrich- 
ing supply to our own tongue; our constant companion in study 
and in speech; the ally of all our arts and sciences; shall we not 
respect it ? and is it not worthy of being thoroughly studied ? 

Expunge from the English language the Greek and Latin ele- 
ments, with which it abounds, and English literature would be 
reduced, if not to a nullity, at least to a complete nudity; and the 
language of our arts and sciences so robbed of all its leading cha- 
racteristics, as to leave nought but deformity and ruin; for the tech- 
nical part of our speech is, to a very large extent, derived from 
these sources; which evinces how fully we have drawn our ideas 
through these great arteries of wisdom, which, for centuries, have 
been pouring their eitidching and vitalizing streams through the 
nations of the earth. In our natural sciences, in the science of 

medicine and theology^ and in our jMvispi'udevie.^, ^\^ tli's. samet 
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manifest marks of antiquity, the same evidences of our obligations; 
so that some acquaintance with these languages is regarded as a 
necessary prerequisite to the successful study of the learned pro- 
fessions. Indeed, we scarcely utter, a single phrase, or short sen- 
tence, without meeting some word or more once'the property of the 
Greeks or Romans. So interwoven,, commixed and diffused are 
the elements of the Latin with the Anglo-Saxon elements, in the ' 
constitution of our language, that a thorough understanding of the 
latter, fairly implies a liberal knowledge of the former. Would 
the rhetorician, the historian, the poet, the orator, the divine 
expect to fathom it, sound it in all his depths, measure it in all 
its strength and power, and draw forth all its capabilities, without 
first penetrating into the mysteries of the ancient classics, and 
drinking largely of their stimulating essences? Their words, 
and some of their structural peculiarities and idioms have been 
remoulded, and thus incorporated into the texture and very frame- 
work of our speech, and made to constitute a portion of the sub- 
sto,nce and body of it. Because tliese exist in our language in 
^"ch a way, as to compose an essential part and quality of it, of 
^hich it cannot be divested without, at the same time, being 
destroyed as a speech, we claim that they should be studied in 
^^der to a full comprehension of our own. Again, the ideas of 
^^e Greeks and Romans, their literature and learning, are so pro- 
^^^ely mixed in the composition of English literature, and so per- 
^^de it that, whithersoever we turn in our literary pursuits, we 
^^et intelligible signs of their ancient life and power, their wis- 
dom and aesthetic glory. Here is an allusion to some of their 
^^stoms and usages, full of associative significance, reviving in the 
^ind of the classical scholar a thousand refreshing recollections 
*^d quickening emotions ; these beautiful creations of some ancient 
t^c^et, which, though admirably adapted in their new connections, 
^^^d foi-ming a fit part of a symmetrical whole, still betraying their 
P^oud original; here certain modes of expression, though grace- 
^'^lly blending with modern taste and genius, yet bearing unmis- 
^^lable marks of age ; there a feature almost undefinable, only 
^^"m and faint traces of its primitive character remaining, still not 
*^^fis effective in recalling the real images of the past, and trans- 
porting us in 'our imaginations over the realms of older activity 
^^d achievement. As the features of a friend of our chiWhood, 
^^eri in a picture, so changed by age and the trials. of life as to be 
^^^rcelj recbgujzable, often awaken in the sileiit Te^o€\\.oxvb's» cil 
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the.soul all the scenes and experiences of our early years, paintiEr^5V% 
them with such freshness and truthfulness, that we seem, fortMIdk)Q$ 
time, to be carried back to them, and to be living them again ; a^ s 

the peculiarities and featiires of classical literature, spread ov^^s^^^ 
the whole era of English letters, in all its varied colorings, tinr azaii: 
and shades, dimly or distinctly seen, are constantly bearing ij- 
back over the fields of olden civilization, literatui'e, art and science ^z^ jg^ 
thus widening our intellectual anfl moral vision, expanding an^i^ ^^ 
fei'tilizing our minds, and fitting us for greater usefulness aii::ra^ 
enjoyment in the present. 

In the invention of the art of printing was discovered tblTci^ 
vehicle, by which the languages of the Greeks and Eomans, the^^^:^^ 
literature, laws, arts, and institutions, were to be borne on th^^crf^. 
extended mission. Many monuments of art and learning in th^,^^^ 
classic lands had been destroyed in the ruin accompanying t*^ ^^ 
march .of vandalism ; but many still remained, and much hi^. _jQy^ 
they accomplished in molding the literature and character of -^ the 
succeeding generations in Europe. Spencer, Sidney, Ba o- ' -o jy^ 
Shakspeare, Johnson, and all that brilliant constellation of 
authors, who^wrote between the years 1675 and 1725, and v^^ito 
illustrated the reign of Elizabeth, took counsel of the masterasp of 
prose and verse, who had written in the Hellenic and Latin tongia^s. 
England^s great men for more than four centuries have driirr:»k 
copiously from classic fountains. Her historians, poets, lawyei "^^i 
orators, statesmen, and divines, who have exalted the honor of it^^^^^^ 
English name, shed a brilliant lustre oh letters, nobly served ov^^-^ 
common humanity, and won for themselves undying fame, ow"*^^^ 
much to their ancient teachers. And the Germans, no less thai^-^ 
the English, have ascribed much importance to the study of thes^'*==^ , 
learned languages ; and their eminence in philology, in the natU'>^ 
ral sciences, in philosophy, and im every department of learnings '^^ 
evinces the correctness of their judgment. 

Again, the advantage of studying these languages may be seerc^^ 
in the extensive affinities and relationships whibh they sustain t(r>^ 
one of the great families of language, in which is contained muckf ^^ 
of the literature of the world. For the accomplishment of tha^-^^ 
higher purposes of philology, a knowledge of them is indispenX^^ 
sable. In the roots of words are the footprints of the natipns ; iiC-^ 
them are embalmed their physical and intellectual "habits, thei^"^^ 
morals and religions ; and the more discriminatingly they 9rr:^^^^ 
inspected, the brightei: is the liglit emaTiatmgt\i^T^iTomtoUluxaiii^^^==^^ 
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tlie dark pathways of humanity, unreached by the rays of history. 
One hundred years ago, nobody imagined that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were related to the Indians of Asia; but the discovery 
and study of the Sanscrit language by Europeans, have not only 
revealed that fact, but have shed a flood of light on the ancient and 
modern nations of both continents. The Sanscrit, the Greek, and 
"tte Latin are now regarded as sister dialects of one language; 
and to these the Teutonic language, in all its dialects, divisions, 
SLui subdivisions, is closely allied ; so also the Slavonic, the Cel- 
"tic, and others. Thus, in the roots and forms of words, and in tBe 
structure of language, we r^ad the kindredship and lineage of the 
nations; and learn their modes of life and action. No one doubts, 
"tlat the so called Eomance languages, the Italian, Wallachian, 
French, Spanish, and Portugese are intimately related. Every 
l>ody knows that they were all derived from the Latin ; hence it 
is easy to see, that not only the study of them is much facilitated 
t>y a knowledge of the mother tongue ; but that they cannot be 
thoroughly understood without it. Comparative philology has 
l>ecome a science of great consequence. It is achieving wonders 
^^ the world of letters, and bringing to light many things of olden 
times, enacted before the dawn of the historic period of our race. 
-*-t is not especially a money making business, still it has its reve- 
nues ; and we may rejoice that not all men, even in this country, 
"'^^i wliich gold charms as much as in any other on the face of the 
Slobe, have been befooled into the notion, that the soul of man is, 
-"^^ some way, venal, made under a financial contract, and destined 
*^^ extinguish its etherial fire in the pursuit of wealth. Let Homer, 
"^^WTON, and their great coequals of every age, in genius and 
"^'isdom, live with ever brightening glory ; because they have left 
^l^ar and ineflfaceable evidences of the amazing power of the cul- 
tivated mind, to bless mankind through unnumbered ages. Let 
^it(ESUs live to proclaim the inconstancy of wealth, its insufficiency 
^^ satisfy the longings of tiie human soul, created with vast and 
^"v^er increasing capacities for knowledge, and for happiness in its 
I^c^ssession* 

It is not my design to utter any encomium on the classic lan- 

S^ages, or on classic learning; but simply to intimate that, if their 

X^^a<;tical bearing and utility should be fairly appreciated, we 

should not want sufficient incentives to greater care and diligence' 

^^^ preparing our young men to estimate and possess whateve-t ot 

^dvantagre tbey may bestow. 
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There is another phase of our theme worthy of all consideration-— 
the disciplinarj'- value of these langfuages. 

As the human mind grows by the proper exertion of its o\^^ 
fkculties, and strengthens by the prudent application of its o\\^ 
strength, that branch of study or science, which most effectualB 
involves the equal and healthful action of the most of its powen 
at the same time, and which tends to the greatest practical utility 
is better adapted than any other to the symmetrical and vigoroLi 
development and culture of these powers ; and consequently be= 
suited to subserve the purposes and ends of youthful training. 

Let us take a boy ten years old or more, and examine his Ian 
guage course of education in preparation for college. He co— 
mences'with the Latin, spends a week or two in leariiing fi^ 
principles ; then follow the declensions of nouns and adjectiv ^ 
and the conjugations of the verbs. Here is a work for the acti 
and persevering exercise of the memor3^ A multitude of for*j 
are to be so fixed, arranged, and classified in the inind, that tln€ 
can be instantly recalled, distinguished, and associated withoa 
perceptible effort. This cannot be done by fitful or occasiona 
trials ; earnest persistency makes it feasible. As the alphabet a 
our native tongue is imprinted on the memory, ever ready for us^ 
eo the inflections of Latin words ai:e to be impressed there, tha^ 
the sight, utterance, or recollection of one form of a noun or veri 
may, at the same moment, associate all its forms. In pursuing 
this elementary labor, the student will be forcibly admonished o- 
the utility of orderly arrangement in his new possessions, anc 
aided in cultivating the habit of methodical study. When thi; 
work is fairly begun, he undertakes the reading of short sentence, 
to learn the use and application of the knowledge which he ha 
already acquired, and to be encouraged in his pursuit. He ha. 
now, at least, a noun and a verb to be considered in their mutua 
relations. Their definitions are to be learned, their number 
noted, the noun to be brought underwits proper declension an. 
declined, the verb referred to its conjugation and conjugated, anj 
•the rule of syntax applied. In this process there is a revie' 
and confirmation of previous knowledge, and a little additic 
made thereto. From simple sentences, he is led to those mo " 
complicated, in which all the parts of speegh, and some of th^ 
in their varied forms, are embraced. Here^again his work is aii- 
mented. The words must be defined singly, their inflecticr: 
critically noticed, their stmctural comi^eWow^ Vwsi^OiQted^ m^- 
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g'xr^ammatical rules given ; all implying a review of precetling steps, 
a.»:^d much service of the memory. In reading such a sentence, 
tiz^ere is an operation of the mind, copfiprehending all the attributes 
i^'Clogical reasoning; as, memory, association, discrimination, .com- 
:^ -icarison. combination, and judgment. In a word, the premises are 
»" liven ft) be examined and a conclusion -to be drawn therefrom, 
^^^nd it is not unfrequently the case, that individual sentences pre- 
S'-^Bnt obstinate difficulties, requiring much discrimination and 
s.«^Bgacity to unravel them. He is next advanced to the reading of 
^^ntences in di^^course. Here the science of language and the 
^.^^^hole field of interpretation is tlyown open t(/him, in which little 
■^ ^ known, and much is new and intricate. But luckily the obstacles 
^^ixhibit themselves, in a measure, individually; and so less formid- 
^3fc*l)ly. Each sentence, requiring to be read as in the former instance, 
s^.J[)rds an opportunity for a partial victory, in which the boy^s 
isjiiits are enlivened, his hopes brightened, his courage and his 
s^Wlity strengthened for a new encounter. In every onward step, 
lie realizes an improvement in his memory; increased ease and 
^^diness in comparing and connecting words according to their 
J^st relations; clearer and sharper discrimination in defining them; 
enlargement of judgment for more accurate decision. After he 
*^Hs made a little advancement in the Latin language, he begins 
^he Greek, and proceeds with it as with the former ; and soon 
finds himself fn ardent sti-uggle wnth the perplexities of both lan- 
SUages, in which he needs to summon to his. aid all his capabilites. 
^e has no faculty which may not now be brought into constant 
^rvice. Memory is put upon the rack, and forced to bring to the 
^^ue all its available resources; the powers of definition, discrimi- 
*^atiin, and distinction are rallied to the yan with stimulated 
Energy; comparison and combination are urged "to more effective 
*^tion ; the judgment sits in grave and anxious counsel ; hope . 
^Uouts its cheer in promises of victory. The onset is made, and 
^htj struggle goes on, the miud alternately applying and relieving 
*^ow this faculty and now that, and, again, inviting them all in 
^iinultaneoufi co-operation; until all move with Mastic grace and 
flexibility in subservience to its volition. One obstacle is over- 
<^oine, one barrier remov^ed that another may be engaged with 
^^igmented force. Here are peculiarities and difficulties in con- 
struction, in the laws of syntax, ^nd in idioms; and obscurities in 

the meaning of passages, which can be elucidated only by \)evsQ- 
6' 



\ 
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vering study. The text and context must be compared with scru- 
tinizing discernment; nice distinctions in the sense of words 
observed ; delicate shades and modes of thought inspected ; and 
history, biography^ md mythology consulted. The field is very 
ample, stretching 0^ in every direction, and furnishing liberal 
means for varied mental exercise, discipline, and culmre ; for 
when the rouglier portion of the student's task is partially per- 
formed, he is invited to couple with the asperities of his labors 
the l^aaties and graces of rhetoric, the charms of poetry, the sub- 
tleties of logic, the deep investigations of philosophy ; for these 
are displayed with profusion and variety in these languages. Thus 
his literary taste is cultivated, his reasoning powers educated, and his 
morals improved. In the critical and thorough study of the classic 
languages, the memory of the student, being ever on the stretch, is 
necessarily strengthened, and his suggestivaand inventive faculties 
quickened; for he is continually entangled in perplexities urging 
him to have recourse for deliverance to every expedient that his 
genius can suggest or invent. He is ever comparing and combin- 
ing thoughts, and must, therefore, acquire in this great facility. 
Reason, too, has its endless work. If his ambition languishes, he 
is reminded, that he is on the way which has conducted thousands 
to greatness and fame ; if his imagination is dull and inactive, his 
young spirit may be touched with a live coal from the altar whereon 
Homer and Virgil sacrificed ; if his discrimination is feeble and-, 
obtuse, by what agencies can it be more effectually vitalized andl 
sharpened than in the constant endeavor to discern nice differences 
in the signification of words, in order to arrive at the precise mean-, 
ing of discourse ? if his mind is narrow and contracted, will it nor 
acquire breadth in the spacious field of interpretation — the field o^ 
its daily labor ?• if flexibility is wanting, will not the countless 
items of thought, to which his attention is so incessantly solicitef 
and the ceaseless resorts for the resolution 6i knots and complice 
tions, develop the desired pliability? 

But the prudent study of the classics does something more thae 
train and symmetrically unfold the mind ; it imparts to it happ:^ 
directions and tendencies. As the young eagle, having used aii^ 
strenghtened its pinions in short excursions from its mounta 
aerie, now impelled by the instincts of its nature, strikes its 
panded wings for higher and wider flights through the ether 
Holds; so the youthful mind, formed by classic discipline^ 
stimulated by classic learniug^ \ouga Ao «i^^^^ ^x<^i: the brc 
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x-^alms of letters, not only to pluck fruits growing from classic 

x^oots in alien soil, and to drink full draughts from gushing foun- 

t;£i.in8 of classic flavor ; but to gather intellectual treasures from 

^^v^ery mine. A love for learning has been created, and an enlarged 

<3^^pability for its acquisition. Has any mathematical teacher found 

t tie classical student faltering in the exact sciences ? What depart- 

lent of his mind has not been invigorated for rapid numerical 

^culations, for demonstrative reasoning ? What branch of the 

L ^tural sciences does not his language-education enable* him to 

: oiiq)rehend with greater facility ? Will he not also more readily 

LTid ardently lay hold of the principles of rhetoric, logic, and 

^|f>liilpsophy, and how will his taste and ability for the science of 

Xsnguage have been aflTected ? It is next to an impossibility fdr 

a» young man of good talents to devote himself wisely to the study 

of the Greek and Latin languages, for four or five years, without ' 

attuning hi;3 nature to the philosophy of language; hence literary 

xnen, men of all professions, especially needing dexterity and - 

. siill in the use of language, have, for centuries, set a high value 

on classical education. Can a divine be found, imbued with 

classical ^learning, who will not unhesitatingly acknowledge its 

importance, its utility ? He feels his influence in its labors of 

exegesis, in his diction, in his style of speaking and writing, in 

his literary associations and aspirations. And can less be said 

of the lawyer, the poet, the journalist, of literary and professional 

itten in general ? - 

If it be desirable to create in a young man an ardent love, burn- 
i^ aspiration for learning ; to establish in him the habit of cor- 
rect systefaaatic study and investigation ; to cultivate in him a good 
literary taste; in a word, to develop and discipline with symme- 
*^ all his intellectual powers ; to put them in such a condition, 
^ engender in them such tendencies, that he may be enabled to 
^ork most efliciently and successfully in any department of mental 
l^bor in life which he may elect, a thorough, liberal, and judicious 
^J'aining in the Greek and Latin languages, in preparation for 
admission to college, will not, cannot fail to operate most potently 
^Ud directly to this end. The history of preparatory education 
*U Europe and in this country confirms our convictions ; and cer- 
*^nly the judgment of a host of profound scholars and wise men 
^f different nations, vindicated for several centuries, and sustained 
"y the incontrovertible evidence of experience, cannot be ice^evitfc^ 
^ut bj oppbsing authority of no ordinary weight. 
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Ill stating some of the advantages arising from a proper training- 
in the Latin and Greek, I have not intended to intimate that much 
precious time may not be wasted, nay, more than wasted, in study- 
ing these languages. I have not designed to hint even, that they 
may not be studied in such a way as to choke the energies and 
perceptions of the youthful mind, involve it in utter confusion; 
destroy its confidence in its own abilities; contract its views; stag- 
ger it in its efforts; extinguish its love for learning, and blast its , 
literary hopes. - 

In our nationality we are young, ^and restless and hurried sis we 
are young. The spirit of impetuosity and unrest pervades the 
the whole body politic. The vast natural resources of our coun- 
try, and our free institutions, have opened to all classes and condi- 
tions of our citizens such broad fields of enterprise, inviting to 
activity, wealth and honor, that we have been tempted to excesses. 
We walk,' when it would be better to stand still, and we run when 
it would be wiser to walk. We wish to do in a day what can only 
be well done in a week. We are impatient, to see results as soon 
as they have been conceived in the mind, without waiting a rea- 
sonable time for the application of the proper agencies to produce 
them. We are distrustful of those principles of philosophy, which ^ 
have been thoroughly tested by the experience of ages. We seem .m: 
to .delight in inconsistencies. We know that men cannot become^ 
wise in a day; still expect more of a boy than could justly be^ 
claimed of a man of full maturity. That a boy should be engagecS^ 
. three or four years in studying the Latin and Greek in preparatior^a: 
for college, in this age of steam velocity, is indeed a little startling 
His friends already see professional honors looming up in dazzling 
splendor, or tempting opportunities to embark in lucrative trader 
and shall the poor boy, under such circumstances, be compelled 
pass through the slow and painful ordeal of studying the dea 
languages four or five years before he can be admitted to college 
Why may he not be hurried over this course more in accordau*-- 
with the spirit and usages of the age, and finish in a shorter tiiE= 
his collegiate career, and thus sooner begin his professional si 
dies, or engage in business ? With the same propriety might 



be asked,' whether he should wait to secure any discipline, or a— uj 
liberal culture; for this rushing course is little better than nothi^mag, 
sometimes even worse. Has the experience of ages fallen oiu m 
making" no impression ? and are we still to learn that the imnim. or- 
tal miiidf which we are bound in cAuty \iO ovxt^^Vj^%v<^^^ counfciji 
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oixirace, and our God, to educate, is stfbject to certain laws of 
d^yelopment and discipline, which cannot be wrested into a con- 
f3c>:i'mity with all the freaks of fancy, and the mad aspirations of 
fcJMzmbition ? If I felt that academic teachers were altogether answe- 
^^mJAg for the deficiencies in the preparation of young men for col- 
^3^^e, I should refer to it with much delicacy and misgiving ; but 
iime fault is here only in part. It is this unnatural haste, characte- 
"i fitic of all our enterprises, as a people, which pushes our young 
:Mr:^en into college before they have had time to take the prerequi- 
s»ii« steps. Certain limitations in quantity are written in the cata- 
L <:3gues of our colleges, and time to meet the requisition well is not 
Bellowed; hence the only alternative remaining is to urge on the stu- 
<fl.^nt in utter confusion, leaving him no opportunity to fix in his 
TBiKziemory the inflections of the words, the words themselves, or the 
^^Tammatical principles of the languages. As a steam-car is driven 
impetuously through a district of country beautiful in its edifices, 
stud diversified with the charms of natural scenery, with hills and 
valleys, meandering brooks and deep-flowing rivers, fertile mead- 
ours, and extended woodlands, fruitful orchards and vineyards, 
confounding all objects in one indistinct picture ; nor permitting 
tie eye of the traveler to rest for a moment on any one thing, nor 
to establish in his mind any landmarks whereby to retrace his • 
journey, or review the ground; so the student in his preliminary 
education, is not unfrequently driven through the beauties of the 
classic languages with such haste and disorder as tp leaye no per- 
^anebt impression of them on his mind. In the midst of beauty, 
^^ discovers nought but deformity. What would otherwise serve 
^o render his memory tenacious, his perceptions quick and acute, 
define his taste, mature his judgment, and invigorate all his mental 
powers, becomes an insupportable burden, inflicting absolute 
^'ijury. But conceive him at the end of this dark and gloomy 
Preparatory path. He enters college, and is it light and pleasant 
^tere ? He is in a sea of trouble and painful doubt. Which way 
Soever ho turns, bewildering mists and fogs arise. He cannot 
^trace his steps anfl begin anew; the period for a complete outfit, 
*or such a beginning as could not have failed to ensure a delight- 
ful progression and successful issue is past. The Greek and Latin 
gi^unmars might have been made agreeable, or, at least, tolerable, 
'^hen be began the reading of the languages; and when he should 
aave been admonished at every step of their indispensible impor- 
tance; but they have been so crammed into h\mvt\iat\i\am\*^^^^^SkSi\. 
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stomach has utterly failed to digest their principles, or to ret^^"^^* 
any thing more of them than famt traces of their existence, "ii^^^^^^ 
has stumbled along for two or three years, and thus contracted ^^^is^ 
the habit of limping and blundering, which clings to him as its ^^ 

victim, and often forces him, in spite of himself,^ to pursue a course 
inevitably leading to disaster, if not to ruin. The period for "^ 

preparation has been spent and no settled habits of methodical * 

thinking formed ; nothing has been done thoroughly, nothing 
critically, nothing with exactness; and the custom of careless, 
rambling study has, at all events, struck its poisonous roots of two 
or three years growth into the very nature of the student ; and 
now being in college, what is he expected to do, but to proceed 
as he has begun, learning and unlearning, advancing and retreat- 
ing — plodding in an endless round of confusion and uncertainty, 
employing more time and labor, and often in vain, to disenthrall I 

himself from the bondage of pernicious habits than in making 
real progress in knowledge. His collegiate course is not reduced ^^ 

to a preparatory one; it cannot be; but it is sadly impeded, and ^p*/ 
often ends in discouragement, and in an incurable disrelish for all ^ . 
severe intellectual labor. So he leaves college with an argument ^^ . 
gro\Vn into his very being, against the utility of classical studies, ^ ^ 
and often of others as well.. He has tried them himself, and seen, ^ ji^^^ 
and .sorely felt their utter futility. His literary e-areer has thus ^^^^^^ 
early come to an end. He . has been voyaging on an unknowaonxr^n 
ocean, with broken compass and deceptive chart, with t&tteredE> ^d 
canvass and leaky ship; where he has been now tossed and dis-^^^ig. 
tresfifed with storm and tempest, now becalmed and befogged, nonv^^^w 
threatened with quicksands and breakers — at the mercy of chanc»<=>^ce 
ever. At length he has reached a shore, and it is not strange thai^^Mnat 
he should look back with a little dread; that he should not b ^zJT be 
zealous to encourage his friends to embark on the dark waters-:::*: ^srg. 
His labors, academic and collegiate, have been irksome angn»^.oDd 
exhausting; they liave left him living without life. Not moKT^ZDre 
than one to twenty of all the young men who graduate in tht ^^Ihe 
colleges of this country, continue to interest themselves in olass^^ m 
studies after the completion of the academic curriculum. TI 'THe 
practice of professional men all over this land will coiTobora^^a^e 
this statement. They have not been educated to esteem them ot 
any practical advantage. There has been now and thea an hc=^3>ii- 
orable exception. Mr. Webster was known to cherish a hi .^i 
appreciation of the practical utility o£ tW cA^aasvoi^. Mr. EvEBB^acr 
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f=m--m-^(i Mr. Choate were both accomplished Greek scholars; and the 
1 ,^3«-tter never ceased to read Homer in the original while his life 
d^^zDijtinued; and I know of a few professional men, not teachers, in 
fc^Mimis and .other states of the Union, who have been accused of the. 
fVzz^lly of enlarging their classical learning after kaving college; 
^m. :mii what is marvelous in the case, they have invariably shown 
^3."^irong evidence of the advantage of indulging in such folly. This 
dz^'^itside work has enabled them to do more inside work, and to, do 
i "fc better. In England, we fin^ a very different state of things. 
^t3er great men, as before observed, for more than four centuries 
^t^aye been remarkable for their classic culture. Her statesmen, 
^mid the pressing responsibilities of the highest offices of the 
^^<?alin, have found time to be refreshed with the amenities of 
ancient literature. Nor is there at the present time any indication 
^f a distrust in this practice, or a departure from it. What has 
l^een regarded, in the past, as meriting so much admiration and 
attention, is stilt esteemed worthy, ^s still pursued with quickened 
^al and earnestness. Mr. Gladstone, one of England's great 
^d brilliant men, within a few years, while charged with the 
onerous duties of chancellor of the exchequer, has published three 
I^rge voluiAes on the writings of Homer and the Homeric age, in 
^hich he displays a very comprehensive, critical, and familiar 
knowledge of the Hellenic tongue, character and custom's. Still 
^ore rece&tly, we have from the pen of Lord Derby a literal 
^^anslation of the Iliad, in verse, which, if it be at all wanting in 
^he spirit of poetry, evinces a clear perception and profound 
Understanding of the great original. I mention these honored 
^ames to indicate how these languages and their literature have 
^een, and still are estimated by those fujily competent to judge of 
their merits and utility; and if the experience of five hundred 
years, and the judgment of wise men, drawn from observation 
and experience, may not constitute satisfactory testimony in their 
favor, I know of nothing more conclusive to be offered. If any* 
nation in the history of the world has been blessed and honored 
by her learned men, her authors in every branch of literature and 
science, and her statesmen, England is that nation. Nor has any 
i^ation done more to establish and disseminate equitable principles 
^f political economy than has England. But her institutions of 
learning have been the potential agencies in the production of 
^hese benificent results; and I leave the history of her p-repara- 
*^^ schools, her colleges, and universities to iWuslY^teVo^ \bmlOcl 
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significance she has ever attached to the study of the Latin 
Hellenic languages. . She has never ceased to use assidious care 
in the preliminary training of her young men in them; thus has 
/ she created in her young men, at, the beginning, an abiding love 
for liberal' cultivation ; and the consequence speaks for itself. 
England is not our friend, we have whipped her too often. . She 
has insulted us in the day of our trial, in our domestic struggle, 
which we have just concluded with so much glory in reaffirming, 
tod .more permanently establishing th6 great principles of politi- 
cal and individual liberty; but let us not forget, or undervalue 
her grand achievements in art, in science, in government. But 
we Americans demand something eminently practical and useful; 
and who has any right to complain of us for this ? But what is 
practical and useful? In education, I understand it to be that 
which best prepares a man to fulfil the high duties and responsi- 

• bilities of • life. The study of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Trigonometry, is useful; i^ill a man can hardly solve all the 
problems of his destiny by numerical calculations, by lines and 
angles, sines and co-sines, tangents and secants; nor does the 
solution proceed from the chemical crucible, geological research, 
or astronomical laws. All these sciences are practical, and 
eminently useful; but what in them is most practical and useful 
is often entirely overlooked— ^their general influence on the mind, 
their forming, refining and invigorating efficacy. As the gjTnnast; 
in his disciplinary practice generates in his body muscular- 
strength, which may now be applied in other exercises as well ass 
in gymnastic ; so the student, in pursuing these sciences anS 
others, engenders in his mind intellectual force, which may be^ 
employed, not only in what is ordinarily termed the practical 
application of these sciences, but for other pui»poses as well. !• 
exists now as a force, independently of the means by which i^ 
was acquired, and may be used in a diversity of ways, as occasioiz 
may require. As the principle of the lever in mechanics, thougt 
always the same in its nature, is susceptible of numerous modee 
of appliance; so mental force, in whatever particular way derived 
is capable of being appropriated in a great variety of directions 
Thus, whatever best disciplines the mind and impgd-ts to it the 
most intellectual and moral force, is^ on the whole, the mos" 
practical and useful. The great mass of mankind work by bor" 
j'owed strength; they follow rules and principles wrought out b^ 

the educated few. The scholar may not \i\Taa^\t w^^ all hL 
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^feixiowledge in practice; but he should be a light and a source of 
is^rength to the many. All his wisdom arid power may thus be 
-uEsed; not a whit of it need be lost. 

Galileo discpvered the sun to be the center of the solar system; 
^xa.cl thus made known a great central truth; and the bigoted pope 
i:i3aprisoned him for it; but how grandly practical has been the 
^T-and discovery. When the immortal Franklin was plying all 
Xxis energies, to solicit the electric spark from heaven, I have no 
doubt that his good neighbors thought him spending his time in 
"v^aiii. How foolish for a man to be playing with a kite. Why not 
do something practical and useful ? Little did they apprehend 
that his clear, disciplined mind was revealing a principle that 
>?vould in some future day thrill the whole world with its practical 
influence and utility. It requires sometimes the lapse of centuries 
to make the practicability of great truths tangible to the mass of 
mankind; and often civilization advances through agencies, which 
are discovered but by very few persons. Wise men study truths 
in their more extended relaitions, and thus detect their wider 
practical usefulness, which is concealed from the generality of 
mankind, who satisfy themselves with what appears on the surface. 
Let us, then, educate our young men with carefulness and thor- 
oughness, knowing that we shall thus more effectually increase 
tlx^ir intellectual and moral' power; and so better prepare them 
^or the practical duties of life. Mr. Gladstone graduated at the 
tTniversity of Oxford with the highest honors; and he has nobly 
s^Tved his country with his great talents and acquirements ; 
t^^cause he was properly qualified at Eaton, for Oxford; and at 
^^ton and Oxford, for the service of his country. Mr. Webster 
^X^ays considered his training in Exeter Academy as of more 
^c3vantage to him, in the labors of his life, than the education 
^"^^lich he received at Dartmouth College. By general consent and 
tlxe concurrent voice of those best qualified to judge in the prem- 
^^^C8, the Greek and Latin languages have been made the prominent 
^t^ndies in the work of preparation for college. Although other 
■^ Ranches cannot be neglected without serious loss; still, as the 
^"^^dy of these languages is presumed to have a peculiar fitness for 
^^^^tital discipline;. and as they are usually begun to be studied 
^^*^en the mind of the pupil is in a very impressible and formative 
*^^te, the manner in which they are studied becomes a matter of 
-^^'ilnary interest. Any want of thoroughness, care^ method, oy 
t^tuefis in teaching tiem, is disastrous in t\ie cxtt^ixi'ei, T»aa 
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young man is here molded and attuned, in no inconsiderable 
degree, for the part which he is to play in the future of his life. 
The collegiate course should follow the academic as a continuation 
and enlargement of it ; but in such a way as to produce no 
derangement in the intellectual habits and tendencies formed in 
the latter. In a word, the preparatory training should constitute 
the firm and stable foundation:, and the succeeding work should 
be erected thereon so as not to displace a single stone in it. If 
there must be defect in any part, let it be in the superstructure, 
which can be repaired without demolishing the whole building, 
I do not hesitate to utter my deliberate and matured convictions, 
which I believe to be established in reason, that more importance 
should be attached to the preparatory than to the collegiate 
course of study. I mean, that the destiny of the student, and of 
the world through him, is more aflFected by the preparatory course. 
A failure in this is wont to be so fatal, so irretrievable, that no 
pains should be spared to avoid it. And I shall now be permit- 
ted to say in plain English what we all know, that it is not 
unusual in this State, to say nothing of other States, to send 
students to our colleges very imperfectly qualified; and that in 
this condition they are admitted to our colleges. I have ascribed 
a part of this fault to the state of the times; the rest, gentlemen, 
we teachers are responsible for; and it is high time to wash our- 
selves of our guilt. Until this shall be done, our academies will 
languish, and our colleges breathe sickly. The voice of our 
colleges and academies should be one; our interests are one; we 
are mutually dependent; and on our prosperity depends the success 
of the cause of education in this State. And shall we permit this 
State, a glorious empire in itself, to fall behind any other State in 
this Union in its institutions of learning? I am unwilling to 
institute conaparisons between the academies and colleges of this 
State, and those of New England, It is well, however, for us to 
inquire what we are, and how we stand; but better to resolve what 
we will be. Our common schools are improving, are doing well. 
Let the spirit of progress and reform pervade all our literary 
institutions. It is manifestly conducive to the advantage of our 
high schools and academies, educating studei;its for college, to 
retain them until the work of preparation is thoroughly done; 
and the good of our colleges requires that they should do this; 
and what is more, the good of the student and the cause of educa- 
tion demands it. Let us, then, work togetVi^x, a& oiaa man^ to th^ 
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grand issue of perfecting our jnstitutioDs of learning; and thus 

nol>ly labor to promote the intelligence and happiness of our 

people, and the welfare and glory of our conamonwealth. Let us 

consul^ together in frequent convention, and look our deficiencies 

manfully and sternly in the face; th^ devise and apply what 

remedial means may be in our power. We complain of o^ur 

preparatory schools, that they fail to do their work well, and to 

do enough of it. Shame be on us for such a complaint. Why 

not rather first allow them a privilege of doing what we blame 

them for not doing; and then, if they fail, refuse to accept their 

^vork, and refuse with pertinacity ? As long as their students are 

admitted to college with imperfect preparation, they will be 

obliged, in spite of their objections, to yield. If the door is left 

froely open, of course, it will be freely entered. In my opinion, 

if any charge be made, it should be reversed. The academies, in 

^ight, should complain of colleges for wresting their work from 

th^ir hands before they have had time to finish it. But unanimity 

^s T)etter than discord; co-operation, than complaint. 

3t is true, that comparatively few of our young men acquire a 

^*^l>eral education; but such as do, are expected to fill important 

P<^>sitions, and to exert a molding and leading influence among 

^t^^ir fellow men in every department of human activity; and to 

'^^^ sources of intelligence to the people; hence whatever means 

^^*>.d instrumentalities may most contribute to their perfect devel- 

^^E^ment and discipline must be regarded as^of vital significance. 

^^''e look to our schools — our literary institutions, for the 

^Cicomplishment of this object. If the character of our people is 

^^^ a great degree to be modeled by their forming eflScacy, and their 

*^^*>-telligence to be drawn therefrom; if here the doctor of medicine, 

"tine lawyer, and the divine are to be imbued with the spirit of 

*^arning,and to receive their preparation for professional excellence, 

^^sefulness, and distinction; if here the muses, allured by classic 

l^alls, are to pay their early visits to our poets; and here the 

l^istorian is to make his first survey of the broad field of human 

Actions and motives, and the world of letters; if here the man of 

science and philosophy is to be trained for earnest and searching 

disquisition, and profound conceptions; and, if here, too^ our 

^^gislators and statesmen are to acquire their early discipline, and 

'^y the foundation for those exalted attainments in wisdom and the 

P^xiciples of justice — for those -liberal and comprehensive views 

^^ the legitimate claims of humanity; fitting t\iem\iO \i^e.ci\£vft >i^\fe 
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just guardians of the laws of a mighty republic, and conservators 
of its prosperity and honor at home and abroad, the responsibility 
of those supervising our institutions of learning, and those engaged 
in teaching, is too momentous, in its relations and bearings, to be 
assumed without sentiments of deep concern. If our system and 
methods of education can be improved, our duty is plain and 
direct. The work of reform should be commenced with the least 
possible delay. 
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* A DEFENCE OF RHETORIC. 

BY ANSON J. UPSON, A. M. 
. Profeaaor of Logic, Bhetorie and Elocution in HatniUon College. 

Just now, in the formative period of our history, while as yet, 
in this country, our educationalmethods are not quite fully matured, 
it may do us no harm to direct our attention to some of those 
objections which are frequently made to*the Rhetorical Art. 

Not always distinctly stated, nor consciously held, and known 
to be easily refuted; yet they have so much power in our places 
of education, high and low, in our schools, professional and disci- 
plinary, that this art of expression: in words. has been either 
altogether ignored or compelled to assume an inferior position. 
Sometimes these objections appear in single phrases, current forms 
of speech; sometimes in the apologetic words of writers and 
speakers themselves; sometimes in a scholarly depreciation of 
success gained among the people; but whether implied or expresed, 
these objections may be reduced to two classes: the first depreciate 
the nature of Rhetoric itself; the second condemn the object at 
which Rhetoric aims. 

In order to appreciate the strength or weakness of the attacks 
inade upon rhetoric^e?' se, it may be well for us to restate as clearly 
as possible, the true nature of the art itself. 

Rhetoric has been accurately defined by one of its masters: "the 
art by which philosophy and poetry are combined for a practical 
end," or in other words, the art through jvhich we may effect a 
combination of the results of thought, imagination, and feeling, in 
order to accomplish a purpose. 

Philosophy, systematic thought is essential to the discovery and 
development of truth; but only to discover and develop what ils 
tnie is not the aim of rhetoric: Poetry is thought clothed in the 
eoiiceptioni^ of the imagination, or baptized with emotion, but the 
art of poetry only, is not rhetoric. Philosophy may discover 
and develop truth for it's own sake; poetry may adorn that truth 
with the splendors of the imagination, or send through it electrical 
throbs of emotion, in order simply to elevate itself by its own 
f- — ■ ' ' ■ — ■ 

^'^^ paper was read at the Convocation in 1864, but^aa iiotVric\\i«L<^NxiX\i«^ vo!Jci^2k3^^ 
P'oeeediDga of that year. 
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conceptions, or to glow with the fire of its own feeling. Bu 
rhetoric does more than philosophy thus alone, or poetry thi: 
alone, nay, more than both combined by themselves, for their ot 
sake; it gives to philosophy an object, to poetry an object, 
teaches how that object may be attained. And not only so, 
combines philosophy and poetry, or teaches how they may 
combined for a practical purpose. 

In its hands, truth itself is molded into a precise expression.^ ^ 
clear enunciation, a methodical statement, in order that it may "Wtzz^e 
clearly seen and comprehended and so impress and at last convii^ ^Z3e 
another mind. In its hands the current of the emotions is ii*. «Dt 
checked, nor permitted to expand itself in aimless shallows o^?^ ^er 
indefinite surfaces; bufr these emotions are so directed into tht^^ ir 
own channels, that, by their combined power, they may swi=^^=»p 
away in floods of feeling all opposition not only, but by ti> #^-— ir 
sympathetic influence move many a mind to the accomplishni^= nt 
of a desired purpose. 

Hhetoric then, is truth and something more; is poetry sl- nd 
something more. It holds always in its mind's eye, an object to 

be attained ; and that object is the movement of a hearer or reacL ier 
throi^h the convictions ^of expressed truth, or the charms o:^Btf a 
controlled imagination, or the sympathies of a directed feelii^^cng. 
In description, it teaches writers and speakers how they xrm lay 
combine fact and fancy so as, sometimes in a single line, to re cr"**^ all 
— to recreate objects and scenes of art or nature, and thus inc=^=3ite 
a love for things of beauty and a zeal for things, of scieu ^ce. 
Guided by the hand of rhetoric, a biographer will not a^^^^y 
analyze — anatomize character and life, for the sake of its anat^^=^*^y 
simply, but will so paint that life, sometimes by a single peir^^^^cil 
stroke in a condensed epithet, that the man shall live again bef^^^re 
us not only, but be an example to us, as if he were aliye again- -^ 
rhetorically trained historian will not sacrifice the truth, but ^^ 
the light of his imagination reveal the truth, so that the endl — ^ss 
succession of events and characters shall be to the eye of eV^^^T 
reader a succession of pictures. And so men shall not be indivi -^"" 
alized singly by the historian, but by that skill which rhetc^^^^J^ 
imparts, grouped in their appropriate places; and this not for ^^ 
own eye, but that re^,ders may see them as he himself. The orae-^^^ 
in early and in later life turns to rhetoric for the method by wb ^^" 
he may train himself, so that his every inflection, every tone, ©v^^^^ 
vocal movement, every gesture, shall Taave a m^^wm^^ And o:*^^^^ 
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^y such lessons, learn them where he may, can he gain the power 
"^p Lold the. hearts of men in his hands, electrifying or subduing 
^t^m by an effort of his own volition. ' . . 

Thus every writer or speaker who is not intensely self-conscioHS, 

«ill men who write or speak to other minds, must kneel for their 

earliest and their latest lessons at the feet of rhetoric. Philosophy 

"%vill not teach these lessons, for she dwells apart, that she may 

<liscover and develop, systematize and classify truth for its own 

sake. Poetry will not teach them, for she is lost in rapt contem- 

X>lation of the brilliant creations of her own imagination, or 

frenzied with the fire of her own enthusiasm/ But rhetoric, for 

many a century, has taught these lessons, by means for stimulating 

"the inventive powers, by its methods of conviction and persuasion, 

\yy its criticism of the false and true in the work of. the imagination, 

"by standards of taste, by models of good writing and speaking; 

l>y all these and many more, authors have been taught to combine 

'thk.Q systematized truths of philosophy and the imagination and - 

fueling of poetry, in order to accomplish a practical purpose. 

Now those who would depreciate rhetorical culture by objec- 
tiions founded upon what they assume to be the nature of the art 
i'fcself, in their definition reftlly exalt one of these elemente into 
"tine place of three, ignoring or denying the others. They make a 
^^^x^otister and call it hard names. They exaggerate a single feature 
ixitq a caricature and then defame rhetoric by giving its name to 
"tliis portrait of their own painting. 

To some, the art is nothing but poetry, or poetry as they call it 
^nd as Mr. Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield called it, **Fudge!" 
fancies without fancy, figures without thought, figurative expres- 
sions, poetic words without meaning, odd words needlessly odd, 
gay, conscious ornament, ornament for its own sake, elaborate 
forms of beauty, forms without substance; rotund periods, sonorous 
ijQonotony, verbal attempts at the grand, the pathetic, the senti- 
^JQeatal; tumid inanity, bombastic fustian, ** imagery not grown up 
m the loom with the texture (jf the thought, but put on afterwards, 
^ so much embroidery or fringe I" Texture of the thought ? In 
^ie opinion of such depredators, there is no thought, no philosophy, 
Ho systematic truth in rhetoric; it is all poetry and that unworthy 
^^ the name — no poetry at all; the merest verbosity, shameless 
*'^tit, ** mere rhetoric ! " 

Jfow, we may be told, no scholar worthy of the name, will 
^^alt 8Uob Simsy stuff into the place o£ tivx^ x\i'^\.o\\ft, ^m^^^ 
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thinker and writer and cirtic knows that these are but the paper 
crowns and tin tinsels, the paste and pinchbeck, apd corked eye 
brows of show without substance, ** rhetorical flourishes " rightly 
iMimed. 

Yet we may ask in reply, why do men attach the name 
*• rhetorical," as we have just done, and as others often do, to 
such false verbiage — "flourishes" well named? Dr. Quincey 
tells us, in substance, there was no room for rhetoric in Greece, 
when practical questions came up in the midst of eai'uest thinking 
and debating — the mental conflicts of a deliberative assembly, the 
war descends below words and deepens into a serious discussion 
about earnest things. A writer of our own, while painting a 
vivid picture of the state of society in ancient Rome and piling 
up a threatening mass of the indications of approaching disaster, 
gives as electrical emphasis to the statement that everywhere, 
throughout the Empire, in the progress of the decline, " rhetoric 
supplanted truthJ^ But how could this be ? What antagonism 
is possible between rhetoric and truth, so that one can supplant 
the other ? Rhetoric is truth and truth is rhetoric; truth combined 
with the imagination; truth moist with emotion; truth directed to 
the accomplishment of a purpose; afid none the less true because 
60 combined and directed. There can be no poetry apart ff om 
truth, for the ideal is the highest, truest, real. Neither can there 
be any rhetoric apart from truth, for the true is one of its essential 
elements. Because in a' production accordant with rhetorical rule, 
results of the reasoning process anly are given, and not the 
reasoning process itself, truth is none the less there. Because -• 
conclusions only are stated and not the syllogistic major and!_ 
minor by which those conclusions are reached, truth is none th^ 
less there. Or let these conclusive statements be made in somc^ 
other form than by the use simply of a subject and predicate 
bound by a copula, they are none the less true. In its national 
emblem, its harp, its lilies, its thistle, its lion, its eagle, a 
whole nation sees the truth of a proppsition expressing the national 
character, the national hope, the national power; and this is the 
glory of tlmt emblazonry. And the proposition is none the less 
true to every mind, because in the national emblem, it is so vivid 
to the imagination of every eye. 

So also, many a proposition may be conveyed into our minds 

through the feelings of our hearts, as well as through the logic of 

our beads or the perceptions of our eyes', and iti^uoue the les8 
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turtle for that. A thought may be so transfused — flooded all over 

'^^ ith passion, that not only are we mentally convinced of its truth, 

l>\it our hearts respond, sometimes so heartily that every fibre 

tilxrills with emotion; and this does not make that truth false, but 

«fcl-l the more true. The words may suggest to our ear but the tap 

of a drum, or a single strain of a song weVe heard at home; in 

"tlie words we may see only the wave of a flag, or the glance of an 

^3^6, or the flight of a bird that used to build its nest in the old 

OTchard where we played when we were boys; if our hearts respond 

"to what we see and hear, if we feel its meaning so that every man 

of us is conscious of a spinal quiver, is it any the less true because 

pulses beat quicker and moistened eyes flash brighter ? And yet 

how many will insist that we are descending from the heights of 

truth into the contradictions of falsehood, when we affirm, as we. 

May most emphatically, that is rhetoric. 

Glance for a moment through the rhetorical lens at that trio of 
orators who gave dignity and glory to the eloquence of the 
-American Congress, during the earlier half of the present century. 
If single epithets- could be comprehensive enough for each, we 
should say that the oratory of the Carolinian was logical; that of 
New Englander both loo^ical and ima^^inative; and that of the 
^entuckian cogent and passionate. 

Mr. Calhoun was remarkable for his clearness of perception, 
lus closeness of investigation, and the syllogistic directness and 
Precision by which he reached a conclusion ; and he carried his 
^^arers through the same processes, in order that, with him, they 
B:ught reach the same conclusions. 

Mr. Webster sometimes, but seldom, , publicly went through 
the mental processes by which directly he had reached the propo- 
sitions with which he carried conviction into other minds ; but 
with a fulness of example and a breadth and clearness of illustration, 
he repeated and re-repeated his propositions, and the historical or 
political truths associated with them and bearing upon his object, 
uutil he impressed his great conclusion upon the mind of every 
hearer with a power apj)roaching resistless grandeur. And this 
he did, not only by presenting bare propositions, variously repeat- 
ed; but more frequently those incarnated by the imagination, recall- 
iiig images in the names of States and battle-fields and sacred places 
all over the continent; so that, until our recent conflict, there was 
hardly a memorable spot in the land unassociated with his words. 
6 
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Whatever critics may say, such was the power of his imagination 
that Daniel Webster might well be numbered in the list oi 
American poets. 

Mr. Clay, unlike both his rivals, seldom or never syllogized^ \\ 
I may say so, or if he did, his argument took the form of an enthy 
meme. He seized universally admitted truths, almost self-evideul 
propositions, and lighting them up with the fires of his own enthu- 
siasm, uplifted them like torches for his counttymen to follow. 
By the sympathetic cords of his nature, he drew toward himseli 
the affection of multitudes. You remember how, with uplifted 
hands, young men shouted and old men wept at the mention oi 
his name ! His own overwhelming sympathies poured themselves 
through his mellifluous tones and transferred the affection he 
inspired in his hearers for himself, to the cause he loved. Cal- 
houn ruled men, if at all, by logic. Webster convinced them bj 
argument, and moved them through their imagination. Clay lea 
them to love the truth they already believed, and to love him, it: 
advocate, through the sympathies of their emotional nature. 

Now, shall we say there was more truth in Calhoun's logic- 
processes, than in Webster's imaginative oratory, or Clay's p^ 
sionate eloquence ? Does the strength of an argument lie in tH 
bare form of its presentation, and not rather in its whole substance 
Shall the bony skeleton, nicely jointed, closely-fitting in its eve^ 
part though it be, yet harsh, hard, angular, say unto the fo^ 
which wraps it round in beauty, giving an endlessly varied expr^^ 
sion to its minutest muscle and most delicate fibre, and warmi 
the dry bones into life with the fresh currents of an ever youtlm.:! 
blood ; shall such a bony skeleton say unto such a living temf>j 
** I have no need of thee ?" Yet no less than this is done by tli.Oi 
who make the rhetorical even partially synonymous with fa.l8< 
hood, and the logical only, truth. There is to be sure false rle 
toric, as well as false logic; but logical truth is no more true thai 
rhetorical truth. False logic is as false as false rhetoric. Naj, 
more, the deductions of a strict logic applied to the practical 
affairs of life, will be found more frequently false than the conclu- 
sions of rhetoric. The falsehood of John C. Calhoun is all the 
more damning to-day, because through the channels of a strict 
logic it reached the convictions of a semi-Celtic race — -a race, like, 
their French fathers, ready at any moment to run a logical, theo- 
reiicsA. truth out into a practical falsehood. 
The truth of Daniel WebsthBi k a\\ l\i^ mox^ \,x\xft^ because hi^ 
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^Tfc^ad arguments, so full of moral force, were made to live in the 

^ye, and through the heart to move a nation whose bayonets 

ftasled with his truth and whose cannon resounded with his ideas. 

Rhetoric every where, is all of logic and much more. It is 

logic vivid, brightening, enlightening ; logic on fire, melting; 

logic suffused, tenderly moving; logic passionate, exalting. Rhet- 

oiic is not falsehood, poetic or passionate; it is systematized truth 

ocmbined with imagination and feeling, for the accomplishment of 

^t purpose. 

But there is a second and more numerous class of objectors to* 
■fclie rhetorical art. These do not found their objections upon what 
^we think to bo a mistaken conception of the nature of rhetoric 
itself; but they condemn the object of its aim. They believe it 
to be wrong thus to combine even philosophy and poetry if it be 
done for a practical purpose. In their sight, the achievements of 
rhetoric are worse than superficial display, words without meaning, . 
all of which may be harmless; they are words spoken for mere 
^ect. -Philosophy is thus sacrificed, slain in the streets, merely 
to accomplish some immediate and perchance temporary purpose. 
Bhetoricians are Jesuits in books, Jesuits in speech, *' justifying the 
ixieans by the end." The muses are sold and chained in the market- 
place, or go dancing about as hirelings to pick up pence for their 
Blasters. Rhetoric to them is artifice, cunning. They remember 
OcERo cannot recollect the familiar name of Polyoletus until 
some bystander shouts it in his ear, lest he should be supposed 
ftmiliar with the history of Greek art — a subject which he knew has 
fellow citizens would deem unworthy the notice of a Roman states- 
man. They assert that by attention to dress, by careful attitudes and 
gesture, by the arts of speech, orators high and low carry away 
<5aptive the people. They defame an orator of our own time by 
asserting his descent to the low trick of pocketing jingling coin, 
80 that in the presence of thousands, on the platform, in the nick 
of time, a decisive blow might give the sharp emphasis of an ear- 
piercing clink to the contrast between the selfish meanness of 
^^Iarlbobough at Blenheim and the patriotic generosity of Wash- 
ington at Mount Yernon. Montaigne was one of these objectors, 
foi'in bis own words: ** Those who paint and plaister, filling up 
their wrinkles and deformities are less to blame, for it is no great 
^ossnot to see them in their natural complexion; whereas these 
^ke it their business to deceive not our sight, but owt ^uAwjk^^mXs^ 
^i so adulterate and corrupt the very essence oi l\i\xv^a. Ttie:^ 
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would in Sparta have sent such fellows to be whipped for makinj 
a profession of a lying and deceitful art." 

Now the best answer perhaps to all who thus charge rhetori 
with deceit, is to call for a schoolmaster's definition of terms. 1 
definition often will bridge a seemingly impassable gulf, so tha 
friends and foes can join hands. Such depredators lose sight o 
the plain distinction between the words art and artifice, Scienc 
is a methodical classification of principles; art is a practice 
application of these principles. If deceitfully applied for anothe 

• than the apparent purpose, with the intent to deceive, art become 
artifice; but is not artifice and cannot so be without deceit, whicl 
is not essential to art. The processes of art may be known o 
unknown to us, but artifice conceals them from us. The object c 
art is apparent, of artifice unknown. Artifice is trick, art ^ 
sincerity. Artifice is cunning, art is skill. Artifice is sly, art 
frank. Art is reality, artifice is afiectation. Art is expediency 
artifice is policy. Art is subtile, artifice is subtle. Art elevat: 
itself and the artist; artifice degrades its master and its victi^a 
Art IS artistic, artifice is artful. One is substance, the other sh(^ 
One is ** to te," the other " to seem." In a word, art is tru 
artifice is false. 

Rhetoric is an art — both a science and an art. As a science, it 
classified principles are derived from a long observation of th 
methods by which men of many races have openly combined truth 
and poetry to accomplish acknowledged purposes; and as an art, 
it is simply a re-application of one or more of those methods to 
accomplish the special purpose of some writer or speaker. That 
purpose may be bad and so may be concealed. But the evil in 
the purpose, whether accomplished or not, or whether concealed 
or not, cannot be charged to the account of rhetoric. You would 
not blame architecture for the wickedness which defiles many a 
temple* You would not depreciate sculpture because of idolatry, 
nor painting because of the sensuality it may represent or excite. 
Neither should you depreciate a style pure and clear as light, 
because that style has carried the subtile skepticisms of Hume into 
many minds; nor the gorgeous grandeur of the periods of GibboU 
because in them falsehood assumes the tragic seriousness of truth. 
We cannot make rhetoric accountable for the evil which may have 
been done through the application of its methods. 
Neither again, can we assume that the purpose of those method^ 

18 evil hecansG it is concealed- nor t\ia\. \Xi^ \a^\)ciQ>^% Wx^xskS/^lv^ 
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axe deceitful because they are concealed. I may desire to move 
men to love for Christ; I may tell them so in my book or sermon, 
and thus exhort them openly and directly to the performance of 
their duty, and I am very sure my words will be vain; or, I may 
say nothing of what I intend to induce them to do, nor how I 
fflean to move them, and yet so present to their minds the char- 
acter and life of the Saviour in all its patience and gentleness and 
kindness and self-sacrifice, that I know they cannot help loving 
him. Because no announcement is made of the purpose intended 
and their love for their Saviour is thus excited indirectly, there is 
no deceit in those methods, there is no lie in them because no 
intention to deceive — ^very far from it. Falsehood is often indirect, 
but indirectness is not falsehood. 

Still more, if the purpose is apparent and worthy, and yet the 
liearer or reader is io^norant of the methods by which he is con- 
vinced or moved, his ignorance does not make those methods 
deceitful. If a metallic clink gives an emphasis to the meanness 
of Marlborough, unemphatic without it, my ignorance of the 
means does not make the emphasis unworthy. Neither can deceit 
be charged to the art which taught the orator that a clinked 
emphasis would be very significant. No one knows how the 
nainsters of the middle ages were raised so gracefully and so high. 
We may not know how Crawford made Patrick Henry live and 
look and speak in bronze, as he stands now with arm uplifted and 
flashing eye, beneath the portico of the Capitol at Eichmond. 
Neither can we know how Ole Bull with that little violin could 
Baake a thousand people feel just as they did when they saw and 
heard Niagara. No one but an artist, and he an architect or 
sculptor, or musician of genius, can tell me — and most likely he 
cannot tell me how these marvelous effects are produced; yet 
hecause I must remain ignorant of his methods, I will not charge 
the artist with deceit. Yet this would be quite as just as to insist 
^pon the deceitfulness of an art which may teach one how by a 
single movement of the hand to indicate a nice discrimination in 
thought, or recall to the eye a scene long passed; quite as just as 
to insist that those methods of amplification are deceitful by which 
advocates in our Courts of Justice bring out into the light some 
iniportant facts and throw into the shade others less vital, so that 
every juror can see the truth as the advocate sees it. 

You would not charge Ole Bull with deceit on his violin, yet 
every MrelJ instructed speaker knows how eqyvsiWy Wisr^va^ 
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effects can be produced by vocal changes of key. The most 
delicate chords of feeling will vibrate in unison with a tremu- 
lous tone, awakening a sympathy with emotions naturally expressed, 
thus. The emotion may be absent, the tremulousness assumed and 
so the speaker insincere; but rhetoric is not blame- worthy for 
teaching him the truth that such tones touch tear-fountains. The 
deceit is in him, not in his art. Shall I charge architecture With 
all the wooden spires, or sculpture with all the green lions, or 
painting with all the staring portraits, or music with all the double 
and treble demi-semi-quavers, by which big and little boyS: and. 
girls in city and country are imposed upon ? Yet this would be :^ 
no more unreasonable than to charge rhetoric with the deceit ^ 
practiced by its false disciples. 

Yet few ate really deceived. Too highly colored rhe — .^ 
torical pictures and false attitudes are not so likely tc r — ^ 
deceive as those of painting and sculpture. An audienc^^ .^ 
of children, with their serious eyes, will disrobe an ostei^r:::], 
tation, see right through an affectation, detect a sham, nnf^_j] 
in their seats, niore genuine than their elders, they will nestMHe 
down the speaker on the platform^ So in vocalization. You m^^^y 
never have heard or seen the speaker who addresses you, yet ttzzie 
instant his tones reach your ear, you know whether they are I^bkIs 
own, or have been assumed. You know this intuitively. S^^at 
yourself in an audience and watch that famous man who cann^-ot 
distinguish **the Star Spangled Banner" from " Old Hundred," or 
even him who can detect no difference between ** Philedepby" a. T»d 
Philadelphia; and we run no risk in asserting that you will g=»€e 
even his lip curl with scorn, and his eyebrows elevate themsel^^^es 
with astonishment at the effrontery which should think of imp^ os- 
ing upon him with such insincere affectation. Rhetoric then^ in 
itself, in its purposes and in its methods is not insincere, and iamJsQ 
rhetoric rarely deceives. 

Again, theobject of the rhetorical art has been condemned as ^^elf- 
exaltation. The writer and the speaker are said to combine tn'^th 
and poetry indeed,.but only for effect: to gain for themselves a r^5:pu- 
tation for eloquence; so that if any real object is gained, its att^^" 
ment will reflect glory on themselves. We are told . and t^old, 
truly : ** It is worse than selfish to gain a personal power at the. 
expense of a theme : no man should write or speak simply to gain 
for himself the reputation of eloquence; such indirect self-ex;alta.tioB 
ought to be aa disgraceful as direct iaoTdmaX^ display." Andsaye 
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^^ objector, is not a wide spread reputation for eloquence often 
tte effect of certain rhetorical methods by which in books, a kind 
of physical glow is given to the style, and in public speaking 
through elocution, a false animation is produced? Have you 
Aever heard a touching tenderness, or deep emotion simulated 
through an appropriate prolongation of tones, by changing the 
Vocal key, or eveit by a certain tremulousness of speech, which 
overy moment seems as if it would — ^yet never does thicken into 
sobs and tears ? Many a reputation for eloquence is thus falsely 
gained, yet we are asked, is not this and ^ this only the effect at 
"which rhetoric aims ? Is not this self-exaltation plainly the pur- 
pose for which the rhetorical art combines philosophy and poetry. 
If this indeed be the object of the rhetorical art — so to write 
and speak that men shall read and say ** that is genius," or hear 
and cry ** it is the voice of a God and not of a man;" then every 
successful orator, like him who made an oration from a throne, 
might well be smitten by the angel of the Lord. 

But we cannot be mistaken in affirming that every lesson which 
rietoric teaches, every precept she inculcates, every example of 
soccess in writing and speaking by wiiich she illustrates and enfor- 
ces these precepts, and every analysis of human nature with which 
she arms her disciples for success in convincing and persuading 
Qisn; all these find their key in the single word self-sacrifice. It 
^ for other minds, that we are to use strong clear words and pure 
dioms; to attract the interest of other minds, we are to adorn our 
P^es with all the graces of diction, the jewels, of ornament, the 
flowers of fancy; for other minds and not for ourselves are we to 
Methodize thought and select and combine our arguments in their 
dullest force. For the sake of other minds, are we to practice 
^^petitions which may be quite needless and even irksome for our- 
^^Ives. It will be in vain for us to glow with the most ardent 
^Uthusiasm for our theme, unless we can communicate the fires 
^f our feelinor to other hearts. In the words of the definition with 
^hich^we started — and this definition applies with peculiar signi- 
ficaace at this point : Rhetoric is the art by which we combine 
Philosophy and poetrj'^, not for ourselves, not for our own exalta- 
tion, but for a practical end, for effect in its true sense — in order 
I that something may be done, or thought worthy to be done. Ehe- 
l toric every where, and at all times teaches the same lesson : that 
1 every speaker or writer must sacrifice himself for true effect. This 
1 e%jt — success in accomplishing his purpose — xsl"^ a\, \3fiX. \x^^v 
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rectly exalt him; but every attempt at self-exaltation stands 
directly opposed to his progress. 

A writer, well taught, will not, as objectors maintain, dress 
common place thoughts in uncommon words, old philosophies in 
new phrases, use odd epithets for the sake of oddness; because he 
knows that though thus, at first, he may seem to be original in ^ 
thought, and at last gain a reputation for novelty in expression; 
yet he knows also that the very pedantry of his words will pre- ^, 
vent the entrance of their meaning into other minds. And so he ^ 
obeys his master in sacrificing an apparent personal gain to the ^^ 
impartation of a real substantial good. 

A speaker well taught in rhetoric will not strive after a repu _m 

tation for eloquence. In one sense, he will be too selfish for that,^ ,^d| 
for he knows that his reputation then will stand in his way; mendMrr 
and women too will be on their guard. Hence a true speakecMr ;^r 
never desires to hear, whispered all around at the conclusion otr ^oi 
his speech, the exclamation ** that's eloquence," for he knows thos^ .^e 
words are the death warrant to his real success. They carry t<^ .^c 
his ear the fatal announcement that his audience already think hi i» »in 
so eloquent as to be fit only for admiration and worship; and thu ■^iis 
already he has no more practical influence over them than som^Mzznc 
splendid image of pagan idolatry — that is not very great indeec^:^ d 



for the ugliest, most unattractive idols are known to be moea^^jst 
controlling. So far either from assuming a false animation or "^ a 
** touching tenderness," or " a tremulousness of speech," a tru-Ki-«i© 
speaker, well taught, will know better. He will never be tempte^^^ed 
to degrade himself thus, for he is sure that the inevitable intuitiom*: ^^ 
of his audience will detect and expose his hypocrisy. 

But a true speaker may be tempted, and many have yielded 9^ *( 
the temptation, to falsify in quite another and opposite directioK: <i^d 
He will be tempted to depreciate and degrade himself rhetorically J^lj 
that like Antony, he may be thought to be ** no orator as Brutu-^-^^ 
is. But, as you know me well, a plain, blunt man, * * * I only spea^ ^^* 
right on : I tell you that which you yourselves do kno\r." Rh^tbm:^^ ^ric 
herself suffers here : is often thus denied in the house of her friendS^^* 
Her close disciples are willing not only to sacrifice any reputation fT^ifor 
eloquence they may have, or hope for, in order to accomplish^^ ® 
higher purpose; but rhetoric herself teaches them to sacrifice h^i^^r 
upon her own altar, in her own temple. So far is she from teac^^^" 
227g lessons of self-exaltation, that she instructs her disciples *-^ 
depreciate themselves and her instructioTxa, 11^:3, ^xevi to deny itm^^^^ 
tbey were ever taught her lessons. 
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This rhetorical self-sacrifice for the accomplishment of a purpose 

differs from that of the artist in other arts. The poet is said to 

lose himself in his theme; and the more completely he is lost, the 

"better poet he is. Thus Shakespeare rises above Milton. The 

painter loses himself in his picture, and thus the artist here rises 

a.l>ove the artisan. In their desire to make that picture, 

statue, frieze or pediment perfect, the painter, the sculptor, 

the architect are willing to be lost. They are said to separate 

themselves and their reputation from their work, and are willing 

for the time to be forgotten in it. So we are accustomed to think 

and say that he only can be a true poet or a true artist who is lost 

in his theme, who has no care for the verdict of men — whose whole 

desire is to develop that theme in words, or colors, or bronze, or 

stone. 

Now we doubt somewhat the truth of all this which we often 
'hear, especially when the attempt is made to degrade, by compa- 
rison, the rhetorical art. We think that true poets and artists are 
not altogether unaffected at last, in their own final opinion of their 
"vvork by the opinions of men ; nor is the verdict of the people 
altogether banished from their eye during the progress of their 
'^oxk. But whether this be true or not, rhetoric demands of her 
disciples a greater sacrifice than poetry or painting ever required. 
A. succiSssful writer or speaker must not only lose sight of himself 
^^ the complete development of his theme; he must do more. He 
^^ust so enter into his subject as to make it effective upon other 
^inds. And in this, he must sacrifice himself as no poet, as c&m- 
^^^only described and eulogized, ever does. He must sacrifice him- 
^^If to his subject and to his audience. He cannot roll his theme 
^ Ver and over for his own enjoyment, like a sweet morsel under 
i>i5 tongue. He. cannot stand up, soliloquizing like a Coleridgian 
Conversationist in monologue, until it shall seem to his hearers as 
i^ he thought it made no difference, and really seem to him that it 
^oes make no difference whether they are before him or not. But 
^^ must, if I may say so, get behind his theme and propel it for- 
^^^^d, make it objective and so impressive upon other minds. He 
*^^st indeed glow with self-sacrificing enthusiasm in the develop- 
^^^eut of his subject, but he must add to the enthusiasm a poet feels 
*^^ his theme, a desire to make others feel as he does. His " fren- 
^^^d eye" will not only be turned backward upen his subject, but 
^^Ward to his object. Ehetoric does not teach self-exsLltatAft\SL\i\55k» 
^^sacriSce, and tiaf more genuine, more compVete V\i«ccL«Si^ qIOc^^ti 
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art. The self-sacrifice of poetry is for itself, for its own sake, in a 
sense selfish ; that of rhetoric unselfish, not only for itself, to 
reach perfection, but to produce effect ij^on other minds. 

And this effect will be both immediate and permanent, yea per- 
manent because immediate. The reputation of Edmund Bubkb, 
as an orator, has suffered because it has come down to our time 
embalmed in that not very complimentary title **the dinner bill of 
Parliament;" yet I have read his life in vain, if it has not taught 
me the truth that many of his parliamentary speeches were 
intensely effective^ at the time of their delivery. In the old fash- 
ioned words of one of his hearers : " by his striking and animated 
pictures, he could make the whole house pass instantly from the 
tenderest emotions of feeling to bursts of laughter. He could 
raise and quell the passions of his hearers, with as much ease andE^ ^( 
as rapidly, as a skillful musician, passes into the various .modula«,.a^a. 
tions of his harpsichord." It was the glory of Edmund Burke'^ ^^^g 
invective, in his own time, that he could make Warben Hastings -j^^^g 
believe that he was the greatest criminal on the earth. Now thi^ff-^s 
reputed example of Burke, and of others like him, has led many t* ^zM^to 
feel, if not to say, that somehow a permanent effect may be prc^ pro- 
duced upon a people, or even upon the same audience, at las#^,^t, 
without striving for an immediate impression. But the speech^_«ies 
we read could never have been preserved to be read, if at the tiDC«=zme 
of their delivery they made no impression. They may read welT^sH, 
bwtthey were good speeches, Charles Fox to the contrary ncn^ -ot- 
witbstanding, because they were more or less effective at the tinirz«me. 
They accomplished their purpose, and so are remembered as 

sources of influence in chapters of history. 

But should we not ** wait God^s time?" It is a contradictioc:^^ on, 
as well in rhetoric, as in physics, to say that a permanent eff^^^Fect 
can be produced with no immediate impression. 

Yet, we still are told that this endeavor to produce effect, dignfr-^nify 
it if you please, by calling it self-sacrifice, is personally degrading -^^g* 
So now we are placed in a dilemma. If rhetoric is self-exaltir^i^ J^gf 
it disgusts by its affectation and egotism, and so degrades. Ifr-^'i^ 
is self-sacrificing, it then debases the speaker himself and tfc^Sus 
degrades him. Yet if we have proved an essential principle^^ of 
rhetoric to be self-sacrifice rather than self-exaltation; we h^i^-^^ 
made the affected and egotistic rhetorically impossible. Anc3 ^f 
now, we can establish the statement that self-sacrifice is ic:^^^ 
debasiDgj but quite the reverse, we may liio^^ that rhetoric so X3cae 
day, will rise again. 
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Iln this country, the practical is so much an element o 

xi£Ll:ional character and life, and is made so much and so ofte 

tost of truth, that it is difficult for us to suppose that any 

fe^l themselves degraded by making their knowledge or 

refinement useful to their fellows. Yet even in so self-sacri 

a. ^profession as that of the christian ministry, many a sch( 

clergyman, especially if young in years, thinks himself deba 

compelled to degrade his profound knowledge and his r< 

taste down to the level of common minds. But is truth ar 

less true, because made to live in men's lives and not packed 

in dry brains and dustier books ? Are volumes of truth an 

less true because condensed in proverbs, or still closer, in v 

words, so that men may comprehend and races be inspired 

all candor, can we believe it degrading thus to give life t 

dead and work a new creation? The self-sacrifice need! 

accomplish a purpose requires no sacrifice of the truth. A sc! 

to be sure, need not tell all he knows upon a comprehc 

theme, for in the words of Theremin : ** Rhetoric bids the sp 

forget and sacrifice all the profound and excellent thought h< 

have upon a topic, if it be not indispensably necessary f 

attainment of his end. He must be self-sacrificing enough to 

pedantry at the expense of pride. Yet there need be no fals< 

^®re; the truth and all essential truth, can be told, even up( 

^ost fearfully solemn themes." ** Those renowned pulpit o 

^ho spoke before Louis xrv and his Court — an auditory 

Usually would never have pardoned the slightest impropri 

them — often employed and applied all the terms of religioi 

**1 the censorial power of their office and always with the gr 

effect;" And this eflTect was immediate as well as permj 

^en like to be humiliated, if they deserve it. They are ^] 

*^ be terrified, if there be need of it. 

Neither does this doctrine of self-sacrifice make it needf 
^ Scholar to debase himself by descending very low, in or 
^^Hg men up to his own level, for if he go quite down tc 
I^latform, he cannot easily raise them to his. It may be vcr 
^^teful to him, for the sake of his audience, to repea 
^^"Jrepeat his ideas — ideas which to him may be self-e\ 
^l*JE408t without statement ; yet he may be consoled h 
^^flection that statesmen like Webster, and theologian 
^-^^ULMBBS have practised with so much success this usel 
^^ xepetitioii^ that while tbey have thus made ttieVc ^xoiou\ 
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clear to ordinary minds, they have not lost, but have rather gaine< 
the attention and respect of the learned. 

But we are prepared to maintain that this self-sacrifice not onb 
does not degrade, but positively elevates the style of the write 
or speaker, and also exalts his personal character. 

What was the secret of that marvellously perfect prose fo: 
which the classical writers are so famous and in which they are s( 
inimitable ? If we mistake not, it lies in the fact that they wen 
controlled by the very principle we have been advocating. The 
ancient histories as well as the poems, the essays as well as the 
orations were, many of them, recited before an audience; and to tht 
verdict of that audience, as critical as Greeks, every writer was 
glad to bow. Hence the perfection of that ancient prose style— 
an exhibition of the skill of the writer in adapting his work tc 
the critical ear of his audience. Hence, among other results, thsA 
wonderful rhythm which recitation only could impart, and which 
even now, in Greek prose, rings like a trumpet. Hence many j 
period is to-day as mellifluous as if smoothed by the attrition of t 
million tongues. And this perfection in style is the reward, we 
think, those ancient writers gained by their self-sacrificing submis- 
sion to the critical verdict of an audience. 

Besides, this self-sacrifice will not debase, it will exalt the 
personal character of. the speaker. Need I say how it will directlj 
exalt him ? " How degrading it is always to give expression tc 
one's self merely; to be ever repeating our favorite ideas with 
self-complacency I What a proof of an imperfect nature, not able 
to forget itself, absorbed in its own emotions, whims and fancies 
How much more noble to desire what is best and worthiest fo: 
all around us; to be continually thinking of thoughts that wiL 
promote the well being of our fellows; and to feel that heroi- 
impulse to seize upon the hearts of men, and while we lose sighi 
of ourselves, mould them into a nobler state I Thus we ar- 
exalted by our own work for them into the moral atmosphere a 
genius, even before we know it" 

Besides, no man can throw himself into the rhetorical arene 
without soon becoming aware that the effect of words upon thos^ 
who hear depends very much upon the moral reputation of 'tlL. 
man who speaks. He will find, perhaps, that his words have nu 
power because his reputation gives the lie to every one of thenc 
When he rises to speak, the shadow of his evil deeds rises wit 
Jbjw. Behind him there, it contradicts t\ie vullet^xie.^ of every goo 
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•^OTrd by the memory of a bad action. When he points with his 
\iaLXi.<3 upward to heaven, that shadow points downward to hell. 
^o public speaker can disregard his reputation and expect success. 
Now it is nothing new to say that reputation springs out of charac- 
ter, is character; for at last, men know us not so much by what 
we seem to be, or by what we make ourselves seem to be, as by 
what we are. And no public speaker can long be ignorant of the 
fact that the shortest way, the best way, the only way to gain a 
good repute is to live a good life. Hence, indirectly this rhetor- 
ical recognition of an audience, which compels every pubjic 
speaker to feel in their presence the need of an unsullied reputa- 
tion, leads him to live an unsullied life. Is it not then plain that 
the self-sacrifice which in all its departments rhetoric requires, so 
'ar from debasing, directly and indirectly, mentally and morally 
^^alts the man. 

Our discussion thus far has been vain, if in defending rhetorical 

^^Iture against objections, we have not to a degree established the 

^^atement, which we desire again to emphasize, that rhetoric in its 

^^^^^-ure is not superficial falsehood, but systematic truth; not truth 

^-*c>xie, or poetry alone, but in its full development requiring a 

^^^^xnbination of knowledge, and thought, and imagination, and 

^^^ling — B. combination thus of the broadest acquisitions and 

^^i^hest powers of which humanity is conscious. 

-And as to its purpose^ we desire to re-affirm that these acquisi- 

^^^ons and powers are combined, not for deceit and through deceit, 

^^ ^t for the truth and by the truth; not for personal aggrandizement, 

^^-t^x^ough self-exaltation, but for an effect worthy of the name, 

^lir'ough self-sacrifice; not for an object fleeting only and temporary, 

^U.t for an effect immediate and pennanent, yea, permanent because 

^^^mediate. 

And as to the reflex influence of rhetorical culture upon the 

"^^x^iter and speaker himself, we believe that the achievement of such 

^ oombination — even the attempt to make such a combination, with 

^^ch a purpose and by such methods, must be both mentally and 

^^^ orally exalting. 

Arid, now, in conclusion, we need not be told that men will 
"^^te and speak successfully without special culture to that end; 
"tliat men will, in and of themselves, naturally combine truth and 
poetry to accomplish a purpose I It is a common-place to affirm 
^hat truth — ^that is the results of observation and thought^ ia 
^ttaiaed only by effort and that that effort is m^^flie ^Sfe^\AN^ \.^ ^^ 
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attainment of these results by culture. Poetry too, in all its 
glories of imagination and feeling is but a savage rudeness without 
culture. We have then, surely, no right to expect that such 
elements, which themselves can be gained only by such long con- 
tinued toil, can be combined without special training to that end. 

Give to a young mind by the study of natural history, that 
sharpness of observation and that power of classification and that 
•freshness of feeling which follow and reward such pursuits; by 
classical study cultivate his memory, strengthen his judgment, 
enlarge his comprehension, refine his taste; by mathematical culture 
abstract and concentrate bis powers, fix them for days until he cai 
fairly demonstrate the truth of an axiom; through logic let himr:aKr:i 
gain that mental self-control and self-possession, by which on hi^^g^ j 
feet he can evolve the most entangling and entangled reasoning j^t 
process, and thus also refine his mental perceptions until he caxr^.^2] 
discriminate where there is no difference; through ethics let hirm^nn 
learn his relations and obligations to God and man; and at IfiF^a. si 
through metaphysics crown him with the power to turn his hea.^Had 
inside out and hold his mind in his hand ; bless any young ma^^n 
you please with all this culture, and add to it all the knowled 
which the studies I have mentioned will surely give — and gi 
him nothing else; and then ask him to write a- clear, wt==:^] 
constructed, tastefully expressed English sentence and the p 
that you give him will paralyze his hand I He has not yet learm 
to use rhetorically the mental powers he has gained. He cann, 
write, or if he does, many a compulsory hearer or reader will wi^ 
he never had. 

Another one may have by nature, or may have already acquire 
those six qualities which Cicero has named as essential to 
orator: the subtilty of a logician, the learning of a philosoph^^^ ^ 
the diction almost of a poet, the memory of a lawyer, the voi-^^^ 
of a tragedian, the action of the best players. And yet, unl^ ^^ 
this gifted man has gained through rhetorical studies and practi-^^^^ 
that culture which will enable him to make any or all of th^^^^ 
effective to accomplish a purpose; when he thinks of rising '^^^ 
speak, forthwith the shadow of a great dumbness will press hi^*^ 
down ! And if in the fearful face of an audience, his tong*^-^^*^ 
should answer to the summons of his brain, all at once he ficE*^^^--^ 
iis logical subtlety has become too subtle to effect his purpo^^^J 
his philosophical learning is too extensive or too profound; t^^ ^ 
style too elaborate or too coarse-, Tiia iXi^moTy o^^x-\s\x\4fc\x\\v^ iJ^ ^ 
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^"^^Tcx mind and those who hear with superfluous words and examples; 
^^s voice uncontrolled; his action meaningless and mechanical, 
^vit cultivate him rhetorically by quickening his inventive powers; 
^y familiarizing his mind w;ith standards of taste, with the princi- 
ples of criticism and the methods of arranging and moving 
arguments like armies; teach him that great rhetorical lesson of 
our time, rhetorical economy — the power of condensing style until 
he can cram ** the maximum of thought into the minimum of 
expression; " teach him how to use his vocal organs so that they 
shall no longer drawl through a prolonged nasal monotony, or, if 
descending to the low notes, stun us like a kettle drum and if 
rising to the high, squeak and irritate us like a broken winded fife; 
teach him finally, as Cicero would have taught him, how to giro 
every gesture a meaning, whether to emphasise a thought, to 
intensify a feeling, or to give life to a picture; let him practice, 
practice, practice, over and over again, all these lessons and others 
like them, and my word for it, he can now direct his subtilty, he 
can now adapt his learning, he can now vary his diction, control 
bia memory, modulate his voice, give a meaning to his action. 

Rhetoric and rhetoric alone has taught him to combine them all 
^^to one great force to accomplish one great purpose. Vigor of 
^l^ought, brilliancy of imagination, warmth of feeling, are indeed 
*'l^e essential materials which the pen and tongue employ; yet 
*'«ese are vain for enlightening, moving, inspiring men, unless they 
^^^ combined and directed to the accomplishment of a purpose by 
^-betorical culture. 

Xhis training the schools may give, or the discipline of life may 

S^Ve — easily gained or taught, at an early period with other studies 

^^ the schools — acquired in life at mid-day, only after the longest 

^"■^cl the hardest trial. But whether gained through the struggles 

^f years of conflict with men, or through the early training 

^f a scholar's life amid the ambitions and rivalries of a university 

^5U:^er, always and every where essential to success. Who cannot 

^^e evidences of this culture on the pages of every ancient classic, 

/i*om the earliest Greek to the latest Roman? You may tell me 

*l^at in the universities of England, the culture of which I speak 

"^^ ignored and contemned, and yet you ask me to name English 

^^i'iters with such idiomatic raciness and finished elegance of style 

^ those graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, not to mention 

"^^^Jinburgh and Glasgow, who to day mould the opinions and wtit^ 

**^^ booker of our mother land. 
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But, I reply, rhetoric is not there so much ignored and contemi 
as you would have us believe, or even as graduates north and soi 
of the Tweed themselves ii^agine. Through voluntary associatic 
like *' Jno. Sterling's " and ** the Apostles " club, undergradua 
gain that training which develops through the pen, in Engl 
words, that power which their logic, and mathematics and Gre 
have given. Else the world might never have felt the sting 
Macaulay's trenchant periods, the gigantic power of Carlyi 
back-handed blows, the indescribable rhythm and tenderness, a 
refined thought which Tennyson has immortalized. 

Who cannot see the effect of rhetorical training in our o 
literary history, beginning with George Sandys and ending w 
the latest book; how rhetoric here has pruned away or rooted ( 
extravagance, reduced bombast, moistened dryness, ridicul 
pedantry, sloughed off common place ! Who cannot see t 
influence of this early culture flowing through the calm currc 
of Irving's prose ? Who cannot see it in the charming simplicity 
Presoott's narrative ? Who cannot feel its power in the invisil 
fingers of that wonderful writer who through the ** Scarlet Lette 
yet holds our hearts in his hands ? 

You may tell me now that many an orator to-day, in the pul 
and on the platform, sways the minds and hearts of thousar 
who has had none of that training of which I speak. But I v- 
ture to say that if you trace the career of any speaker of pow 
you will find that in his earlier or his middle life, God bless 
him with that training which has made him the speaker that he 
and the earlier He blessed him with it, the more closely paral 
his rhetorical and his ordinary culture ran, the better speaker is 

The ancient example of Demosthenes traveling up and do^ 
along the sea, with pebbles in his mouth, has become ludicrous 
repetition; yet the early culture and the later success of 
** Great Grecian " as well as of his Roman rival are inseparal 
connected, and as examples should never be forgotten. Mod< 
orators themselves have found it to be for their advantage wj 
the people to insist that the days of rhetoric have passed aws 
But the reader of English history will find it difficult to name 
parliamentary speaker, from John Eliot to Henry Brougha 
who has not been largely indebted to rhetorical training for h 
success; a success, not always indeed raising him like CHATHi 
to the heights of oratory, but more frequently sharpening the wi 
of a MoBEBT Walpole and a Charles ¥ox lot \Jcv.^ kft^n enoouut 
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of clebate; yet always developing that skill which precept com"^ 

\>V.ned with practice only can give. Who does not remember the 

Arudgery through which the elder Pitt gained commanding 

xHetorical power, or the zeal with which the younger followed his 

example ? Who thinks now of maintaining that the wit and 

brilliancy of Sheridan were extempore, or that the ** ready 

CuRRAN " was careless of the graces of composition ? And in our 

owu history, the day has gone when the example of Henry can bo 

cited to encourage rhetorical indolence or indifference; Henry 

studying human nature aud the power of words, every day, with 

his customers in his little shop, enthusiastically reading history, 

patiently conning the harangues of Livy; say what you will, even 

Patrick Henry is a product of training. And who does not read 

^ close adaptation to the men before him in the fiery words of James 

Otis! Who does not hear the echo of Roman eloquence in the 

splendid periods of Fisher A3Ies I Who does not feel the power 

of culture in Daniel Webster's ten-pound words ? 

Surely I need say nothing more to impress upon the mind of 

every teacher the intensity of his obligation to give to every scholar, 

®o far as he may, that power of expression in words through'which 

h^s acquisitions and his culture can be made effective for good 

^Pon mankind. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASSICS 

BY N. W. BENEDICT, A. M. 
J^rincipcU of RocUesler Free Academy, 

" Such is the constitution of the human mind," and such are 5 
relations to the knowable, that its successful cultivation is cone 
tioned upon the method by which its activities are directed. ^ 
the body cannot grow, become strong, healthful, vigorous as. 
obedient to the will, and subservient to physical ends, or utiliti^ 
without the orderly methodical observance of the laws whL^ 
regulate and direct the distribution of light, air temperatiiia: 
food, activity, rest and all the other requirements of an imperati 
and relentless nature, so the mind has its immutable laws 1 
which alone it can be symmetrically developed and conducted 
the arena of its higher and nobler functions. It is one evider^ 
of real progress in the department of pedagogics, that elements 
instruction is now receiving the careful attention of the first mii.^ 
.of the age, and is already beginning to assume an importamr 
more nearly in proportion to its merits than that whichr it 1 
heretofore held. By a wise provision of the Author of our bei:» 
the education of the senses is accomplished in the most natu:i: 
easy and yet thorough and systematic manner ; so that alin*^ 
spojitaneously the mind readily acquires the habit of attentioiti- 
the myriad-tongued voice forever talking of the ego and the non-^^ 
as the Metaphysicians call it, and a vast amount of knowled^ 

• and even of real education, is afforded, in the non-age of irresp*< 
sible childhood, on a natural principle, somewhat analagous to tJ 
by which the young chick is provided with nutritive pabulum bef^ 
it has acquired the strength and the skill requisite to break do" 
the intervening wall of separation which shuts it from its world 
light and beauty, pleasure and pain, which are to constitute 
real life. But even in this pupa state of the heir of immortal i 
the operations of the senses may be systematized, methodized, sup 
intended, guided and controlled, for the quickening and intensi- 
ing of sensivity, and for the increase of intellectual activity ^ 
strength. The experiment in this field challenges the admirati 
of philanthropists. Object teaching has once more demonstra^ 

that, by obeying Nature, we may ooixxmaxi^iYiai* ^\x^ \£ ^Umet* 
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vTi.^tx'uction is signally successful in a department where Nature, 

MTialded by the schools, had, for centuries, succeeded quite respect- 

SLbl^r^ it is an absolute sine-qua-non, when the mind, having broken 

its shell, and stepped out of its prison, is met by those appalling 

problems Where, Whither, Whence. At this stage of our being, 

elementary instruction is no longer a matter of indifference. 

Henceforth it is a blessing or a curse. Here lie the foundations. 

If elementary training is right, all is right; if wrong, all else 

will be wrong. The superiority of those teachers who, unheralded, 

and for years unknown, have proved their didactic power and the 

excellence of their method by the living epistles they have sent 

out to bless the world, depends entirely on their tact at elementary 

instruction, whether in the so-called sciences, the languages or 

mathematics. And even were I to be accounted heretical for the 

assertion, I do not hesitate to affirm that the greatest blessing 

afforded to the youth of our land, by our best colleges and higher 

seminaries, and their right to out-rank the primary schools, consist 

^ot so much in their higher and more varied literary and scientific 

^estowments, rich and valuable as they are, as in their superior 

advantages for affording elementary instruction. It is here, if any 

^here, that the mind is brought face to face with truth, and that 

the heart is made -to throb in unison with immutable principles 

"^liich, even in the minutest details of patient investigation and 

^lear analysis, carry conviction. Here the mind feels the cogency 

^f intellectual honesty, begins to have contempt for shams, and 

^ ap^Dreciate true manhood. 

It is by the constant recurrence to first principles that the mind 
^s finally fitted for its life-work of soul culture ; and any course 
^^ curriculum whatever, which does not succeed in this elementary 
"^ork, must end in failure. If a boy enters college poorly pre- 
pared, as it is called, the constant and unremitting toil of the 
College Professor is, and must be, directed toward carrying his 
^ind back to the elements of those branches wherein he is want- 
^Qg, and if he will not, at the suggestion of the Professor, go back 
^Ud do this fjrst work, he might as well leave college at once. He 
^ill not be benefited by the course. He may go through it, but 
It will not go through him, nor be taken up, assimilated, and 
Wome healthful life-giving arterial blood and strong intellectual 
fibre. Now it is generally supposed that elementary instruction 
should be given in elementary, or preparatory, schools ; and cer- 
*^ it is that when these schools do their work ^e\Y, \)ci!e^ ^x^ ^^ 
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very best auxiliaries to the college and seminary. In some 
branches, this instruction is well given in these schools. If, how- 
ever, I may be allowed kindly to express my opinion, fonned from 
careful observation of what has come under my own eye, while 
in the discharge of my duty, both as an instructor in the Ancient 
Languages, and as an examiner of pupils and teachers, I think 
there are great defects which might, and should, in most cases, be 
remedied. I think that, at least, out of New England, our com- 
mon schools and academies aflbrd far better elementary instruction 
in mathematics and natural sciences than in other branches — that .1^:^ 

the greatest deficiency exists in reading, spelling, English gram 

mar and in the first instruction in Latin and Greek. It becam^^^ 
my duty, last fall, to examine a promiscuous class of teachers ^ 

numbering twenty-five, several of whom had already taught school^ ^ 

and all of whom desired to obtain certificates entitling them t^^m^ 
instruct in the future. There were but two good readers, and no^^^ 
a half dozen who could both read and spell well enough to b - ^3 
teachers of these branches in a common school. Their othe 
attainments were fair, and most of them failed to obtain certificate 
because of their deficiency in these branches alone. 

But I think there is by far the greatest deficiency in the field ■ >f 
Elementary Instruction in the Classics. The importance of tls^B. is 

field has never been over estimated, not even by the wild c ^ ^st 

enthusiast who rides Latin and Greek as his hobby-horses. ^t 

cannot be over estimated — it never will be. Language is t — *^e 
dividing line between man and other animals. It is the idstK:^^"*^- 
ment of thought — the vehicle of ideas. Words, mere worcn^l-s, 
are real things, life-giving and life-receiving — they touch t-^3.^e 
mind and warm the heart — the mind touches them and th. ^^ J ' 
flash and sparkle and burn and give light to the soul. Throu.^^'h 
them is all instruction given. Nothing can ever be taught tr-J ■'1 
reduced to the conditions of a language. Inspiration says tlr:^^^^ 
** Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that p:»=*^^' 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God." That is, man has not onlj^ ^ 
physical nature, a life dependent on food and drink, but an int^^" 
lectual, moral nature, whose sustenance is words -^ these are G^:^^*^ 
given, and, therefore, impart life, nourish and strengthen the sc^"*-^ '» 
and make it grow. The Son of God, co-eternal and coequal wi*'" 
the Father, is called The Word ; therefore he said he gave hims^ " 
to be eaten for the life of the world. The flesh of this Word ^* 
meat indeedj and it& blood is drink indo^d^ fot the support of t^^^ 
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X3. 55^er life of the soul. In a course of study, words are the first 
tlrxings to be taken up, the last to be laid down. 

TBut how shall words be studied ? Certainly not in the gross — 

ixot loosely, but elementarily, radically, with close analysis that 

xvill give sharp outlines, clear and perfect definitions, such as will 

* ' distinguish the thing defined from every thing else in nature." 

In. this manner only can they be converted into mental pabulum, 

palatable, digestible and nutritive. 

Now such are the relations of our own language to elementary 
instruction in the classics, that without the latter no eminent suc- 
cess in literature or science seems attainable. It. is also a law of 
the growth and development of our language, that it will not 
thrive when confined to its own Saxon soil and stock. The mate- 
rials of human language were given to man in the elemental form; 
that is, in primitive radicals or elements. These elements, like 
those in the material world, have probably never been increased 
or diminished since they were given to man, or else'if any of them 
^o, at times, disappear, they are spontaneously reproduced by 
^^^rne principle instinct in the nature of man. If, by the secession 
^f a tribe fi'om the rest of the human family, a tribe grows up by 
itself, it finds use4for only a certain part or limited portion of 
^tiesie elements, proportioned to the wants and conditions of the 
t^^ople who use the language. If the people are savages, their 
^^^Ugu'age is alike impoverished, and when they be^in to emerge . 
■^^-'om barbarism their speech must either call in these discarded 
^lotnents from other languages, or die. It cannot bear the pressure 
^^' ideas rushing in from a new condition, and must summon to its 
^id the support of additional elements or be itself crushed out and 
Sive place to that which can do the work of thought. So have 
^sappeared many languages or dialects from our own continent, 
"Notwithstanding the efforts of missionaries and scholars to crj^stal- 
-^^e and preserve them. And just now it is a question with the 
government of the Sandwich Islands whether it be not better to 
^^t the nativp language go than to try to hold and use two 
languages — one that of the common or unlearned people — the 
^ther the vehicle of cultivated mind. Such has been the result of 
lifting up the savage mind by the power of Christianity and all 
"^Iie enlightenment it brings with it. The fate of our Anglo-Saxon . 
^^ consequence of its early alliance with the Norman French, and 
^y^^ some other powerful influences, has been quite cLvSeYo^wt itcstsx 
^^at of the Celtic and some other tongues. It ^\^ too ^tsixSoj \.o 
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be uprooted, even when it could not bear the weight of law, physic ^^ 
and theology — when a Latin Secretary was a necessary append- ^j 
age of the government, and when all literary and » scientific theses ^-«,^ 
must be delivered in Latin, and such minds as Milton, Bacon and JE> j( 
Ne^vton found it necessary, either to %vrite in Latin, or to be con — .m::Mii 
stantly coining new words from that language and from the^^^^^^ 
Greek. 

We have, then, a wonderful exhibition of the most unyieldin^^ mt^o 
tenacity and the most pliant compromise in the growth and matu,«:^»-^y 
rity of what is now called the English language. The ideas o «ci:^ ^f 
those uncultivated minds which, shut away from intercourse witfct^Jti 
the world, are confined within the vocabulary of a few hundre* ^^^^ 
words, may nearly all be expressed without the aid of foreig ^go^g ^ 
elements ; but so soon as we come to books, and begin to stud^ _Br 
a new language meets us, holding firmly the old stock, but alw a^— _v.q 
seizing upon the foreign, and growing and bearing the fi-uits • of 
learning in that alone. Children may learn facts, words, names of 

things, &c., while learning to read ; but so soon as they begin to 
learn literature and science they must learn language in a differe^^nt 
manner, or they will never fully apprehend and feel the force of 
what they are studying. It does not answer to say that all t Hie 
terms should have been given in good plain Saxon — they are r^«.ot 
so given. In most departments of study a nomenclature cannot Tt>6 
formed from ©axon words. Metaphysics, the most practical a-:Kid 
useful of all the sciences, cannot be taught to one who has not lm^<J 
elementary instruction in the classics, or some acquaintance wS-tyb 
Latin and Greek. All, then, who are to become scholars, m^iJ^^t 
learn at least the two languages which constitute at present o't'^ 
noble tongue, viz : the mother tongue and the language of lii^T'^r 
iure and science. To go to the study of the sciences, or the stuicU" 
of grammar, or any kind of literature, expecting to learn tit*-^ 
nomenclature of each as we need it, is to waste much time it^ * 
rain attempt to do what will in the end prove impossible, bX^^ 
make our knowledge superficial and nearly useless. Elementa-^T^ 
instruction in the classics, then, should be afforded as the ab^*^ 
lutely necessary preliminary preparation to every one that is '^^ 
learn the science of any branch whatever. With such pi'eparati^^^ 
anyone may study successfully the science of language witho"*-^' 
spending the time necessary to become a linguist, the science ^^* 
grammar even if he should not become a grammarian, the scicn^^ 
of poetics without being a poet, and bo otv \o «ffy ^:sXft\i\.^ «sA€C^^ 
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J^^s course all the way both pleasant and profitable. Now, where 
stiould this elementary classical instruction be given, and in what 
J^aniier ? It should be afforded in the very highest and best form 
^^^ all our colleges, universities, female colleges and seminaries ; it 
should be given thoroughly in all our academies and schools 
designed to prepare young men for college, and both sexes for 
"teaching, for business or for professional life ; and there should be 
some means taken to afford it, in some degree, in all our city free 
schools, grammar schooliS, union schools and schools that have 
primary, intermediate and senior departments. As to how it 
sliould be given, I can only say that . it should be given in such 
manner as to make it completely, thoroughly and practically useful 
to the purposes of every day life, and to prove its practical rela- 
tion to every other branch studied in the school where it is given ; 
and so given that, if the pupil take six lessons, or six hundred, he 
shall be practically and really benefited, just in proportion to the 
amount of- time bestowed on it, just the same as in the study of 
liuinbers, reading, writing or spelling ; so that inability to attend 
sciool any considerable length of time shall form no part of an 
^3ccuse for its neglect, any more than for the neglect of any other 
^^iool duty. I am aware that in many schools where the classics arc 
^^^ght, elementary instruction is not so given, and that often a pupil 
-*^ advised by his classical teacher not to take up Latin because he is 
S^iiig to school only six months or a year. ^But this is all because 
^^^ first instruction given is not communicated in that improved 
^^yle which characterizes the teaching in many other departments 
^f our American schools. 

I have very often employed a young man, just graduated from 

^^Uege, to hear a class in Cicero, Homer or Xenophon, and he 

*^^« satisfied, or, perhaps, exceeded my expectations in his linguistic 

^l^ility ; but I have yet to find the one who could successfully and 

l^^ofitably instruct a class in the first rudiments of Latin grammar. 

"^^cleed, a pupil that has been properly taught elementarily up to 

^e point where he may safely begin to read Latin, may make very 

^^^editable progress in reading almost any Latin author, under an 

^^clifferent tutorj or a mere, novice in the art of instructing, who 

t^^ only that lower ability ( that we so often see in inen of this 

^lass ) of deciding, by means of the authorities at hand, when 

** the work is right." But let a beginner be turned over to such 

*^*iiid8, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he is ruined for 
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life, and I am willing that the word life in this assertion should j 
be taken in its fullest sense. 

True, a student, when put upon his course of classical reading^ 
is infinitely better taught, by one who ^s constantly bidding him .c:^. 
go cloT\ai deep into the subsoil of the elements, where are hidden^rr^-. 
the gold, the pearls and the gems, and who is able thus, by the^^ 
analysis of a sentence, or the etymon of a word, to exhibit th^^,-> 
cast of the author^s soul, in its finest lineaments, as distinct as ar^-^;^ 
those corporeal impersonations made by the vis artifids Naturijs^^;^^^ 
which have so startled the explorer at Pompeii, and as much mor^::^ , 
wonderful, striking and startling than the latter, as the soul is of ^3? 
higher type and a finer mould, and requires for its cast vastL#r~ j^, 
finer material and more delicate treatment. 

Thousands have read the Paradise Lost in their own tongue, airr^ — j^ 

to the day of their death have wondered what madness or stupidi^ ty 

had induced the world to admire as poetry a book which seem^^d 
to them to .have been written without rhyme and almost witho -\it 
reason. Had the same persons been put to translate the satiiKie 
from Greek into English, as an exercise of elementary instructL on 
in the classics, the great mystery of its charms would have be^xi 
solved at the very threshold of the work ; and no one can rea*<i 
Cicero or Tacitus, Xenophon or Plato, elementally, withovxt 
becoming inspired in some degree, by the spirit which animate ^ 
the author. But one whose first instruction in the Latin a.x^<I 
Greek has been conducted on natural and correct principles, 
will, ever after, even under the weakest tutor, or the most j>x*<3- 
foundly fossilized professor, be able to extract nutriment and life 
from what he reads, and even in the dull dogmas of authorities 
cited, or in the wide wilderness of Hoogeveen's Particles, will 
often construct a truth-defending castle, or some beautiful &X^^ 
fruitful hanging gardens, which tower to the sunlight of practice*! 
life. From having been obliged many years to contemplate tins 
feature of tlip case, and from my firm conviction of the truth <^f 
the principle (already more than intimated) that our languag^i 
science and" literature sustain such relations to classical learnioS» 
or to the study of Greek and Latin, that any syjstem of genex'^l 
education which ignores this foundation of intellectual growt^» 
must perish speedily by its own hands. I have often, wb-^^ 
enraged at seeing a fine lot of boys set to studying Latin ba<^ -^' 
wards, till completely befogged and disgusted, four-fifths of tb^^ 
characterized by their teacher as dv>\\ axx^i. meoxxl^vbly lazy, a^»^^ 
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dropping the study and the design of gohig to college, and hal 
tho remainder entering college there to be told that they had 
learned nothing in these languages which they should have learned, 
but several things which they should not have learned, because false; 
siach, for instance, as that a Latin or Greek word has a great many 
different meanings, that the principal design of a lexicon is to give a 
list of definitions — that negare means to deny^ conducere to hiret 
7izibere to marry ^ ducere ditto, the one feminine and the other 
masculine, tUz to iisey contendere to contend or Jight, ct^edet^e to 
helieve — that exxXTjaia in the New Testament means church, but in 
profane writers something else, TiSQag in the Bible is a horn^ in the 
Anabasis it may mean wing, &c., &c., &c. I say, when enraged 
at seeing some of the best young minds, by this process, forever 
shut out from the pale of a liberal education, I have said that I 
believed that it would be far better for the interests of learning 
if the so-called elementary instructor could be made to change 
places with the college professor, at least in the classical depart- 
ment, for there are helps enough to elucidate the most difficult 
passages in Greek, and the merest perfunctorist can cite authorities; 
^^t a course of elementary instruction in the classics has never 
y^t been stereotyped, nor can it be, and every successful teacher 
^f the first rudiments of Latin and Greek must be, to some extent, 
^ri original character ; and, while he will be most eager to know 
*^^W the work is done, and has been done, by the best scholars, 
^^^ own labors will be sui generis, and he will have to do so much 
^^itli the elements of language that Ins method will be born of kzs 
^^^^i mind, and partake of his own intellectual nature, enabling him 
^^ strike hands with the souls of those whom he teaches, and to 
*^i^ow, of his own knowledge, that they think and feel what he 
^biiiks and feels. This kind of instruction cannot be given by a 
^ote perfunctorist, and many who have passed for fine classical 
^^^holars in college, and graduated with honor, and who, had it 
*^llen to their lot to instruct classes in Homer and Lrvr only, would 
^^Ve still passed for respectable teachers, when they come to purely 
^l^tnentary classical instruction, most signally fail ; because, as said . 
^^fore, a pupil well grounded in the rudiments of any branch 
■^ay thrive under very moderate didactic ability ; but to fit him to 
thrive under any and all kinds of educational regimen, requires 
^Icut of the highest order to instruct him in the first rudiments 
^f* liatin and Greek. Hence I may say, even at second thought, and in 
^ol>er earne5tae5/?, that I would hail it as a most au^^\Gio\3ka wxi^^^ 
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if the experiment should be made of giving, if need be, to two o^^^ 
three of the most eminent classical college professors in our lanc^ __ 
double or triple their present honors and emoluments to induce ^;; 
them to take their places in some suitable preparatory schools t^c^ 
teach the first rudiments of Greek and Latin. I believe that £: 
such an experiment were judiciously and properly conducted, th^^rj 
result would be a revolution in classical instruction such as wouL^^ 
advance the interests of liberal education more than any oth^^. ^ 
means within our reach, and, at the same, by demonstrating th^B) 
practical bearing of classical learning upon the education need^^^^ 
by the masses of the common people, would promote the welfa_^e 
of the common schools more than any thing which has been do~~-zme 
in half a century. 

A teacher of some distinction, who was regarded a good schoTMar 
and honest student in college, told me, not long since, that he l^ad 
escaped the hands of the preparatory teacher, and of the coll^^e 
professor, without learning the difference between the Gr^ck 
spiritus asper and spiritus lenis, and that, to his amazement, when 
he was called to teach beginners in Greek and Latin, as he was 
accustomed to teach mathematics, that is elementally and demon- 
strably, step by step, he did not know Latin and Greek. He could 
read the authors in those languages, but did not know the lan- 
guages in which they were written. But he did not consider it 
beneath his dignity to learn them in the only way in which th^y 
coulii be learned, elementally. He was not long in coming to th« 
knowledge which he sought. He now gives elementary instruction 
in the classics by a method originated by himself, and every pupil 
in these branches has a passion and a peculiar genius for olassicaJ 
study. Now, the defect in his education was not the fault of tb^ 
college. The spiritus asper, the spiritus lenis and the rest of tb^ 
Greek alphabet ought to be learned by boys before they enter col- 
lege, and yet many of them get in before they have learned ii^^ 
letter y or the Latin marks of orthoepy and quantity. 

Now, it might be supposed that in sfich a paper aa this, tl^* 
writer should indicate what are his notions about the method ^ 
giving elementary instruction in the classics. I have no aversion 
to doing this in detail so far as I may be able, but the metbo ^ 
adopted by myself embraces so large a territory, and b-^^ 
to do with so many particulars, that it is difficult to decide wb^^ 
to put into the. description and what to leave out. I may rema^"^ 
j'n general that there are two ways in ^^\i\c\i jMYdx^w may le«^*^^ 
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ttin and Greek : the first, that so successfully employed once in 
3 English Latin schools, by reading, writing and talking almost, 
altogether, in those languages, from early childhood, till Greek 
d Latin are about as familiar as the mother tongue. This course 
s made excellent classical scholars. It has many advantages, 
t as it seems to be impracticable in this country and in the 
esent age, it is not likely to come into general use. Hamilton 
oved, some thirty years since, that uneducated and neglected 
ys could be picked up from the streets, and, under proper 
mipulation, could, in a few weeks,*)e taught to construe a chap- 
r in the Greek Testament, or a passage from the ^neid. This 
3thod had its run of silccess, became very popular and was 
troduced into this country in the system of interlinear transla- 
ms, which, though no longer in any of our schools that I am 
i^are of, are nevertheless often seen on the upper shelves of our 
►ok stores, and between the mattresses of preparatory and college 
idents. Why did not this system succeed ? It was very popu- 
r at one time in some portions of our State. Young ladies in 
male seminaries learned to read Virgil beautifully by it. But 
^yas soon found that young ladies and lads could learn to read 
CRGiL without learning the Latin language. It was not Hamil- 
►1J*S design that any taught by this system should do so. They 
3re to be put upon a thorough course of grammar. Syntax was 
timately to be learned, and that thoroughly. But some how 
ben the boys had learned to read Latin they could hardly be 
ade to feel the necessity of studying very hard to learn why 
Ley read it. They were always going to learn the why, but in 
<;t never did, except in those few cases where the zeal of a rare 
istructor and the honesty of a faithful pupil triumphed over even 
iture itself. Now, while this method has nominally become 
osolete, it is greatly to be regretted that the reading of Latin or 
reek should still, in very many schools, be carried on without 
le elementary study of those languages. I do not wish to speak 
^proachfuUy, nor disparagingly, of instructors. In many cases 
ley consider themselves in a sad dilemma; they would teach 
^ese languages, but a certain amount must be read in a given 
lie. If they can make a boy do this, they may have the work ; 
Hot, Mr. Hot-bed shall have it. But I would say to all such, 
'Ver yield the point ; teach the elements of Greek and Latin, 
d in no instance suffer a scholar to read but by and through Ais 
'n hnowledffe of those elements. He can leaxn to xe^^iXyj Tafc«»& 
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of a translation — -this is a mechanical and very unintellecti^:::^^/ 
process — but to learn the languages he must study. This i^^^ 
highly intelledtual process wherein a true teacher may be of inc^^/. 
culable service by convincing him that all the work must be done 
by himself. 

I do not like to speak of my own labors, but I have been often 
importuned to make a simple statement of the method by whici 
all, of every age and temperament, who study Greek and Latin 
with me come to the work with so much pleasure, and so many in 
a little time have an overmastering passion for these studies. A 
friend of .mine who holds a pi'ofessorship in college, and at the 
same time has the principal supervision over a large preparatory 
school, recently tried to extort a promise from me that I would 
prepare and publish what he w^as pleased to call my plan of ele- 
mentary instruction in the classics. Other heads of academies have 
made a similar request. I should be glad to gratify them, or to do 
any thing that would help on the cause of that branch of learning 
which, I am convinced, lies at the foundation of good education. 
I have been twenty years employed in giving classical instruction - 
Never, in that time, that I am aware, have any of my pupils, aft^^ 
they have fairly got to work, failed to be delighted with the study" 

. but I have had a great many who, in a short' time, have becont-^ 
enthusiasts. lam not conscious of using the spur often,, but J^ 
frequently urge my students to hasten more slowly and take raor<^^ 
rest. Said a clergyman to me not long since, who occupies on^^ 
of the most prominent positions in the gift of one of the principa — -^ 
evangelical denominations of our country : ** My joining you^^ 
Latin class was the turning point of my life. I had studied Latii"^-^^ 
and Greek three or four years, and had become disgusted with^^^^^^ 
both, with my teacher and myself But when I got the thread oW^ 
the labyrinth, my destiny was changed." Said one of the mostJ^ 
successful business men in Rochester the other day : "I owe my ^^ 
whole success in business to a single remark dropped by you when^^^ 
I was in j'-our Latin class." All honest teachers have, no doubt,^ *^ 
received similar grateful returns. I have been accustomed to con-^ ^ 
sider such expressions, not as personal tributes, but as testimonials^^^ 
to the practical utility of the branch of instruction to which C^^ 
have, devoted my life. A brief outline of my method is somewhat^^ 
as follows : 

L The pupil must perform the labor himself. The elements ^^^ 
must be so set before him that tlieir combination for practical ^ 

purposes must he the result of \iia o^vii \\\\tik\\\^. 
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II. In taking up the study of the ancient languages, he must 
1)6 shown the essential dijBFerence between an inflected and an 
uninflected language. This can be done by a vari-ety of expedi- 
ents ; such,- for instance, as by examining the remains of inflec- 
tions in his mother tongue, and showing how these might be 
greatly extended — e. g, walk-did or did walk, and amusing 
illustrations from children and savages or contrabands : Done 
walked, done gone, &c., &c. It would take many pages to illus- 
trate this principle. A few minutes in this way every time any 
thing is given to be committed will make every scholar feel the 
force and reason of what he is doing while learning the inflections 
of nouns, adjectives, &c. When he reaches the verb his ideas 
will be expanded, when it is shown how the personal pronouns 
were suflobced to the verb — that he may learn all these in a few 
minutes, and learn to suflix them. As he does not yet know Latin 
rtoj ^ords he may try his skill — o, i, or m, added to w^lk-is, walko 
iTiM ^^ walk abam^ or walkaho^ &c., is, I am or was or shall be walk- 
•^^M ^^g» &c., &c'., walk-as or is^ or ea instead of su walk, &c. 
kg He soon sees that mood, tense, voice, &c., are expressed by car- 
rying out this system. The board must be constantly used for 
illustration. He must see the demonstrations ; he must make it 
^p for himself. If he has begun Greek, a short conversation 
^t^out the difference in the pronominal suflixes arising from the 
different roots may show him the relations oi suio s in amas^ and 
*^ter awhile to tu^ and dw, and thu^ and thou. To sorue pupilsf 
^l^is will be very interesting, and the memorizing of the endings 
^■^ill be done witiiout any apparent effort, and every mistake will 
^^sd to another discussion and, perhaps, to more amusement. But 
^^Te must be taken not to answer too many questions, or, in other 
"^^ords, not to let the pupil learn too 7nany things at first, or his 
^^Id of vision will be so extensive that he Avill get lost. There 
^Ve many things he must not be allowed to learn at first. Now 
"■^^ is told that there is no language in the world so regular in its 
"^^rbs as the Latin, and that now he can open any Latin book and, 
^liough he has not learned a single verb, he can point out the verbs 
^lad tell their voice, number and person, and with a few additional 
taints their tense also. Let some one in the class try ; if he blun- 
^^rs let others correct him. Now he may be told that he would 
■^6 ashamed to study a Latin verb to commit all those endings to 
^^einory, when attached to the verb making a vast number of mere 
^ords, for ho ctm in&ect any verb if he is started Vu. Wx^ \\^C!^ 
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voice and tense. He may try it. Veiy well ; I guess you wii 
none of j'ou mistake a verb ; we will parse one etymologicall ^ 
Very Avell ; you seem to be native Latins, for you have got t^ 
verb without studying it. Now the class may take thi'ee .or fi_; 
to parse in the present tense, so as to learn to think fast and tcz 
at the same time, &c. Then they must put as many English vefc 
into Latin, &c. Some one may discover that the personal p^. 
nouns are also prepositive to the verb and will ask what is "ti 
use ? The settling of this question illustrates emphatic repetition 
and other matters will come in. 

NoAv we have begun to parse, which, at first, is by verbs, ; 
single word at a time, unencumbered by syntax. We are at word 
building. But modifications are very numerous in Latin aa^ 
Greek, and upon these mainly depend their relations to othei 
words. If a single modification be missed when the pupil reai/ 
he cannot give a full and complete rendering to the sentence. IT 
prevent him from missing any one at any time, he may write 01:2 
all the modifications in order and arrange them, thus formiDt- 
quite a parsing table for one part of speech. I have had pupiB 
write such a table and use it to ascertain when they had complete 
their lesson, or done the whole work. I have published such 
table, which may be put into their hands at the proper time. ThS 
process must be continued till they can parse perfectly any pan 
of speech ; but 

IIL Latin must be made practically useful to every member c 
the cLiss. When parsing commences word-building is begun L 
earnest. A single definition must be given for the root of thi 
word, and that or its spiritxis^ its anima^ or its umbra^ must \z 
traced and tracked with ability through all that the student kno\« 
of his own language — e. g. Pugn, fist, pugnus a fist, the f. pugno^ 
fist, &c., &c. Q. What think you was the primitive mode oi jigK 
ing^ not yet altogether obsolete ? John, here is a sentence ; brik" 
it to the class next time and explain the use in it of the wo3 
impvgn^ and the reason of its orthography. I did not intend 1 
impugn your motives. Sir. James, take this. That is very repivt 
nant to my feelings. George, did you ever see any one that w^- 
pugnacious 9 How did he look ? What Avas his attitude ? By ax^ 
bye we meet repugnare^ €xpugna7% &c., &c., derivative nouns aJ^ 
adjectives. The class are learning to spell. They do not missp^ 
nor confound impugn and impunity, intercede and ^upeTse€> 
though the majority of the newspapeTa\xa.\e\sds8^elled supers©' 
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daily for the last four years. But I am only hinting at what is 
done here. Ten thousand expedients will suggest themselves to 
every true teacher. One example of the manner in which this 
process will bring pupils to work : A few days since I gave to a 
member of a class the root fac^ fi^ for him to bring in as many 
English words as he could find, either derived from or compounded 
of this radical, saying that, if careful, he might, I thought, get a 
hundred or two. In the course of a few days he astonished the 
class, and me, too, by bringing in his pocket note-book a list of 
upwards of thirteen hundred words, neatly written out and alpha- 
betically arranged, many of them, to be sure, obsolete or obsoles- 
cent, and many of which one might well doubt the propriety of 
using. As pupils advance, the work of this kind becomes more 
curious and interesting. One pupil is required to give the etymo- 
logical history of the word candidate, and to tell whether or not 
it is related to candy, and Avhether the slang-phrase '* whitewash- 
ing a candidate " ever had a literal application among the Romans. 
How do yo'u prove that oval may be cognate with the Greek 'ow 
l>eef with ^ovq and bos, &c., &c. I have said that the board should 
l>e often used in teaching Latin ; in Greek it is indispensable. 
Tie pupil must all the while carry out the process for himself, 
both forward and backward, that is, from the Greek to the English, 
^ndas often from the English to the Greek. E,g.^ one writes 
hyphen and is told to write out its analysis like an equation on the 
l>oard; if he fails, or makes a mistake, there is a chance for 
Mother to try. Another takes the word syllable ; another may 
spell hendiadys with Greek letters and give its etymon, and so 
on. Now, all this is carried on as a diversion, in connection with 
ft regular and systematic course of selected portions of the gram- 
ttiars of the languages studied ; but any one would be surprised 
to see what an amount of the English grammar, dictionary, spell- 
ifig-book, history, natural science, histor;^ of opinions, &c., &c., is 
ttiis unconsciously gained ; and let any accident cut off the stu- 
dent's course at any point, and he will carry nearly all his treasures 
^ith him ; they will be part of his mind, and he will be a better 
^ler, mechanic or any thing else, and, above all, a better boy 
fi-ttd better man (if he lives to grow up), that he has thus learned 
W to use his powers — leaimed how to lea^m. Words have 
entered his mind to abide there, and they have taken ideas with 
tiiem, the same ideas that lived and throbbed in the minds of all 
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thinkers of the past. But he will, if possible, return to tk^ 
delightful labor. 

By this process the pupil, it is truG, has not acquired the prin 
found respect for dictionaries that is common in students wIT 
begin the study of the languages by trying to read ; but he ve^ 
soon learns of what material dictionaries are made, and up<<^ 
what principle, and before he has completed his course he fe c= 
quite independent of them. All the time also he has been stu^^ 
ing his own language in a novel and interesting manner. Ask hz:^ 
to explain the difference between reputation and character, ^^i 
dence and testimony, a fact and a»truth, audience and congregat? o/ 
Questions of this kind lead him to distinguish the things that dif- 
fer, and to define his ideas by sharp lines. But I can only suggest 
what may be done here. As yet. he has read none, but even if Ae 
should enter college now, he will soon outstrip those who read 
several authors before entering, but who jumped the elementary 
training preliminary thereto. I have often seen this tried. 

The process of reading simple sentences is very easy to such 
pupil. He is made first to point out the syntactical relations C^ 
. the words by their terminal modifications, and to see that this ::^ 
the key to unlock the true meaning of every sentence. But t^ 
succeed in this work he must keep up the double process analagou:;^ 
to that used in studying the etymon. He is to demonstrate ever;;; 
grammatical rule, not only by showing its application to the Latino^ 
Greek example, but by constmcting a sentence in Latin or Gree'^ 
which shall embody an example lor illnstration. I regard this cr: 
great importance. I consider the neglect of turning English int— 
Latin or Greek to be one of the serious defects of the metho 
generally pursued in most parts of our country at the presen::: 
time. Often the scholar will translate well from the Greek c^ 
Latin into English, and a question or two from the teacher o^ 
the most intricate points, if correctly answered, gives a fair info 
ence that he understands his work, but in the abundance of a£- 
given in notes and lexicons it is very doubtful just how much, ev^ 
of the explanation itself, is his own brain work, and, in most case's 
let him be required to build a sentence on the model of the ori^ 
nal which he has just explained, and, if unaccustomed to this kii":* 
of work, he will fully prove by his blunders that he only h^ 
knows the principles on which it is to be done. A few days sin ^ 
I had occasion to try the experiment on some promising youi^ 
men Just fitted for college. 1 gave \\iercL io ^w\» mto Latin, h^ 
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said that he would go. Three out of five wrote : Dixit ut iret, 
one Dicebat ut iret, and one Dicebat ut ibat. A teacher can never 
be sure that his pupil understands all parts of a Latin structure 
until he has tested him in this manner, and a student who may 
translate and parse well through his entire course, but who only 
reads into English, is but half taught. 

Again, this play back and forth between the Greek and English, 
English and Greek, Latin and English, and English and Latin, 
makes the student an expert in the idioms of each of these lan- 
guages. It is often thought that if the student can render a sen- 
tence into tolerable English, almost in the order in which it stands, 
lie appreciates the original, when really such a rendering is more 
generally an evidence that he has not a clear and full understand- 
ing of the English idiomatic equivalent. " Such a translation is an 
in dolent or slovenly way of doing the work. 

Imust omit, among a great deal that is interesting and impor- 
t:£int, the subject of orthoepy and prosody, including syllabication, 
euphonic laws, accent, Greek, English and Latin. All these 
should be taught in the same thorough and practical manner; and, 
1«^ of all, ( as having an important bearing upon English belles- 
lettres,) quantity and poetics. Here is a most interesting field for 
si-i3y pupil so soon as he is prepared to enter it. But having 
^^xceeded more than twice the limits of my intention, in the extent 
<>f this paper, and having, by the brevity of some parts, incurred 
"the risk of being misunderstood in several particulars, and by 
giving my views, as illustrated by my own method, exposed myself 
to the charge of egotism or charlatanry, I somewhat reluctantly 
stop short whei-e there are volumes to be said. I earnestly hope 
that Elementary Instruction in the Classics may yet receive the 
attention it merits at the bands of scholars. 
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THE REQUISITES OF ADMISSION TO COLLEG 

BY 8. G. WILLIAMS, A. M. 
PrineipcU of HJuxoa Academy. 

The mutual relations of the two great classes of schools rep 
sented in this Convocation is a topic which may rightfully claiir 
share of our attention at the present time : and this paper J 
been prepared with the hope of promoting a free discussion of i 
subject, and of obtaining, if possible, some definite action upon 
It would seem from some papers presented at former meetings 
the Convocation, and from some incidental remarks there mad 
that there is quite a diversity of opinion as to where the dividiL 
line between the academic and collegiate courses should be drawi 
or whether, in fact, there should be any such definite division lir 
at all. Yet it is thought that this diversity of sentiment is rathi 
apparent than I'eal, and that a thorough discussion -of the subjec 
leading to a full xmderstanding of its bearings, would reveal 
substantial unanimity of opinion. For if we are to have thei 
two classes of schools existing together as parts of one system, 
would seem that this proposition should be self-evident ; that ea( 
should have its own appropriate, well-defined sphere of acti( 
from which it should not depart, its own distinctive work to p( 
form which it should do thoroughly without encroaching, eith 
directly or indirectly, on the work of the other. As the acaden 
should not, from a mistaken ambition, attempt to prepare studer 
for an advanced standing in college, so the college should m 
by examinations merely nominal in efiect, or by the pernicio 
practice of admitting students with certain limitations, encoura 
young men to leave the academy until their work there has be 
fully and properly done. By undertaldng to prepare students ^ 
an advanced class in college, the academy assumes to itself dut 
which its teachers — severely enough tasked at best — cam 
advantageously perform, and bestows an undue amount of ti: 
upon comparatively few individuals,- too often to the neglect 
that thorough and careful drill upon elementary principles wh 
js so necessary to the student's pleasant progress hereafter. 
admitting students with a pieparatiou^ Vusvx%<;i\^\» '^Ixftther 
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l>X€fcnitity or in kind, the college, while it lowers the tone of the 
iosAcJemies, depreciates its own standard, and incapacitates itself, 
ttv^asurably, for bestowing that higher culture which belongs to it 
"to give ; introduces into its classes young men who are a vexation 
to professors, and a hindrance to students more thoroughly pre- 
pared ; and, saddeet of all, too often inflicts a life-long injury on 
the subjects of its misplaced indulgence, who, from the lack of 
tlie necessary previous discipline, become discouraged and reap 
little benefit from their college course, if they do not do worse. 

For the highest eflSciency of both, each should then do its own 
proper work, and attempt nothing else. What is that work ? A 
not uiireaaonable statement of it might be, that the work of the 
acadefny should be to give a most thorough drill upon the elemen- 
tary and fundamental parts of all, or \ nearly all, those branches 
which are to form the subject-matter of the student's higher and 
more refined investigations in college. Thus may the college be 
left unencumbered to pursue its appropriate work, of teaching the 
philosophy of lingual and mathematical science, of science physical 
aad metaphysical, ethical and historical, together with the rela- 
tiotis which all these bear to each other, and to that grander science 
of right-living for which all study is but an auxilliary and prepa- 
ration : thus putting a young man in completest possession of 
Mtnself, his powers and faculties, and sending hina forth into the 
World prepared for the successful pursuit of any avocation by the 
fullest and most symmetrical development of his nature, — which is 
tile true ideal and noblest product of a finished school education. 
I'or their chief use as a means of disciplining certain faculties, 
atid as aflbrding the most convenient instruments for investigating 
the philosophy of Language, it would seem that five years' study 
of Latin and four and two-thirds years' study of Greek might be 
B\ifficient. It is proposed, then, that three years' study of the 
former.and two and one-third years' study of the latter should be 
pursued at the academy as the necessary preparation for college 
i^ those branches. In Latin, after the needful preliminary study 
of some introductory work like Smith's Principia Latina, or Hark- 
NBss' Arnold, or of the Grammar, if preferred, there should be 
^^equired a thorough acquaintance with five Books of CiESAR's 
Commentaries, together with the 'main principles of Syntax, six 
jj , Books of the JEneid with Latin Prosody, Sallust's Catiline and 
seven of the orations of Cioero with Arnold's Latin P\!os»^ Gcrcckr 
P<>8itio2i to the passive voice. 
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In Greek, after the study of some proper introduction which ^ 
should not only drill the student on the inflections of the language, ^ 
but familiarize him with them, as fast^as acquired, by constant usc^ 
in the construction of sentences, it would not be too much tc^ 
require the fables, anecdotes and natural history of Jacob's Greel^ 
Reader, with the main principles of Syntax, three Books crrr: 
Xenophon's Anabasis and one Book of Homer with Greek Prosodj^^ 

In Mathematics let there be required a thorough acquaintanc;::::: 
with Arithmetic and Algebra, as taught in some of the high^^ 
treatises on those subjects. Geometry to measurement of volum^k^ ^ 
and iDlane Trigonometry ; and let there be such an acquaintaiL ^o 
demanded with Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, Inorganic Chepdist ^»— i 
to metals and Geology as can be gained in the usual academic t^:^ 
books on those subjects. English Grammar is, of course, presuj^zj 

posed. A course for the academies has here been sketched which 

excluding arithmetic and grammar as belonging properly to thm 
common schools — a student, with proper diligence, can compk 
in three years, with no more than three recitations each day, . 
follows : 



1.. 
2.. 



4.. 
6... 
6.., 

7... 
8.. 
9... 



Principia or 

Principia 

Principia 1-2 and 

25 sec. 1-2 

Gsesar to book 3d . 

do do 6th. 

Virgilj 2 books.... 



C»sar 



Virgil to book 7th • . 
Arnold 1 L. a wk. 

Cicero, 4 orations. 
Arnold 2 L. a wk. 

Cicero, 3 orations. 



Rhetoric, 
do . 



Greek Lessons 

Greek Lessons & R. Hibles 
Gr. Reader, anecdotes. . . . 
Gr. Reader, Nat. Hist, and 

Anabasis 2 o 

Anabasis, book 1st 



Anabasis, books 2d & 3d . 
Homer, 1 book 



Algebra, 
do 

do 
Geometry. 
Geometry and Trig*^ 

Natural Philosoph] pr 
Chemistry. 

Sallust. 

Geology, 



Does any one think that too much is here proposed ? If scr 
permit the explanation that it has been intended, while dr'awin^ 
precisely the dividing line between the two classes of schiaols, t 
fix it so high as somewhat to elevate the grade of both, as wb 
will doubt that it should be ? The tendency has been heretofor 
too much to abridge the boy's schooldays, and to thrust him 
too early an age into the whirlpool of affairs ; but, as our count 
grows older and richer, it is coming to feel the need of a higl 
culture and a more thorough training. It will surely be w 
dignified for the educational institutions of the great State of I 
York to become the leaders, as they well may, in this great odt 
movement, than for them to present l\xe ^\\a^\^ «^^^\aRla of 
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ix^ ^ their unorganized and discordant parts swept struggling along 
\>y the force of a current which readier hands have undertaken to 
coxxtrol. 

The above proposal undeniably looks to a uniformity of prepa- 
rsttion on the part of the academies and a uniformity of requirement 
on the part of the colleges, without which there can be little con- 
cort and harmony of action between the two classes of institutions. 
B^ermit the question whether, the more thoroughly to perfect the 
organization thus contemplated, and to secure, as far as may be, 
complete uniformity of examination, it might not be well that 
the examinations on the preparatory studies should be held at 
three or more properly-chosen places in the State by representa- 
tives of the several college faculties and of the Board of Kegents, 
the certificate of an examination properly sustained, entitling the 
holder to admission to any college in the State ? It is known that . 
some difficulties might arise in the execution of this plan ; but 
they may be mainly obviated, it is thought, by proper care ; while 
• the benefits to flow from it would be great. Not the least of these 
henefits w^ould be to stimulate the academies to a laudable emula- 
tion in thoroughness of teaching, and to rouse in students a whole- 
some ambition to acquit themselves handsomely in an examination 
so public in its nature. The expediency of competitive examina- 
tions fof our colleges, has long been urged by some of the best 
educational authorities in t}ie nation. Something of this kind 
might be beneficial to our academies also ; »nd the mode of 
examinations here suggested would afibrd a ready means for the 
comparison of modes of training and their results, and so furnish 
^0 aj] the academics valuable hints for future improvement. 

^^oin the consultation that could be had with academic princi- 
P^'s it is believed that the academies are, in the main, anxious to 
^^^e their part in the work of higher education definitely assigned 
w them^ and to do it thoroughly ; and that they are ready to give 
tfleir hearty co-operation to the colleges in any systematic effort 
^ elevate the standard of academic and collegiate education in 
our State. There is no reason to suppose that there will be any 
lack of zeal on the part of the colleges in furthering this impor- 
tant Avork ; for their vital interests are quite as intimately concerned 
as those of the academies in any judicious effort to advance our 
^^^cational interests. 

^^ is needless to say that no disposition is felt to interfere \w tVv^k 
^^^test degree with the special aims of the \aTVo\x^ ^o^^fc^^^^^ ^x 
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with the special courses of study they may adopt for the attain- 
ment of their ends. These can very safely be left to the enlight- 
ened judgment of those learned and most respectable institutions. 

To put the conclusions of this paper into a form more suscepti- 
ble of definite discussion, the following resolutions are respectfully 
submitted : 

Resolved, That it is desirable that the standard of requirements for^ 
admission to the colleges of our State should be definite and uniform. 

Resolved, That this Convocation recommend to the colleges to adoj 
as such uniform requirements the following studies or their full equivalen 
viz.: In Latin, after the necessary introductory study and Latin grammar, fi^ 
books of Caesar, six books of the j^neid, Sallust's Catiline, and sev 
orations of Cicero, with Arnold's Latin Prose Composition to the Passi --^ 

Voice; in Grreek, the proper introductory study, Greek grammar, the prc^. 

of Jacob's Grreek Reader to Mythology, three books of the Anabasis, slt^c^^ 
one book of Homer ; in Mathematics, arithmetic and algebra as taught xxi 
some of the higher text books on these subjects, geometry to the measax^^. 
ment of volume, and plane trigonometry; rhetoric ; and in Natural Sciei^o^, 
natural philosophy, chemistry to metals, and geology. 

Resolved, That the examinations for admission to college should be lie Id 
on the same day or days at not less than three places in the State, to Ii^e 
designated by the Board of Regents ; that the examinations should be chie^B-y 
in writing from printed lists of questions, which lists should be the saiacumQ 
in all the boards for any year ; that the examiners should recognize thr ^^Q 
grades of scholarship among the candidates admitted, the first grade ^^*o 
embrace those who answer correctly at least eighty per cent, in value of.tl^^^® 
questions proposed, the second grade, those who answer at least sixty-fi^*^^® 
per cent, in value of the questions, aijd the third grade those who answen^^^ 
least fifty per cent, in value of the questions ; that the certificate of examins^^^^ 
tion should bear on its face the grade of scholarship displayed by the perso' -^■^'^ 
holding it, and the name of the academy at which he was prepared, with th-^^^ 
name of its principal ; and that this certificate should admit its holder to an;^ ■^^] 
college in the State, subject always to such conditions with regard to mori 
character as the several colleges may see fit to impose. 

Resolved, That where a student is unable to attend the regular examini 
tion the faculty of any college should, in. their discretion, after a sp^cii 
examination, admit him to the recitations of the lowest class, but n( 
matriculate him until he procures, at the next regular examination, tl 
requisite certificate of proficiency. 
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COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

BY J. WILSON, A. M. 

PrindpaZ of Onondaga Academy, 

This paper is presented in response to a call for an article on 
tlie subject of a work recently published and entitled ^^Phrasis: 
A^ Treatise on the History and Structure of the diflFerent Languages 
of the World, with a Comparative View of the Forms of their 
Words and the Style of their Expressions ;" — the desire being 
expressed in the invitg-tion, to have presented at this meeting an 
outline of the plan of the work, and its adaptation for use in the 
study of our languages. This will be done in an indirect way, but 
one which will, I hope, be found none the less satisfactory. By 
treating of the science generally, and stating what it should be, I 
shall indicj^e, by inference, the spirit of the author and the con- 
tents of the work. By following this method, it is hoped the 
paper will' be found inore interesting, and be freed from the stiff- 
ness and formality of a mere synopsis. 

Of the time allotted to the young man who proposes to gradu- 
3.te at any of our colleges, a large portion is set apart for the study 
of the classics ; and I do not complain of the time devoted to this 
branch of learning, but to the use that is made of it. I would not 
"^ish to discourage the study of Latin and Greek, but I would like 
^^ give it another direction. Latin and Greek have, at the present 
d^y, a certain value as forms of language, which are interesting 
and important, because they are extraordinary and instructive, 
"Ut they have very little value beyond that. I am willing that 
tl^ey, in common with Sanscrit, shall be thoroughly learned as 
^he proper foundation on which the philologist should rear his 
education, but they should be studied for what they teach us, and 
^ot simply, as at present, for the mere reputation of being able to 
^ead them. If this position be true, it is easy to see that our 
education in philology should not stop with what is conceived to 
•^e the mastery of these tongues. They present each only one of 
the forms of language, however novel and interesting that form 
^^y be, and other languages ^ay present other forms of the 
^i^iginaL type, almost as attractive, if not quite, ^.ixd i\x\\ ^^ 
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You T^ill perceive that I have in view a study which is as ye^^r^it 
unknown in this country. In my opinion, the current mode cii^ q{ 
acquiring a language by mere rules and precepts, at the expen^^ ^^g^ 
of memory and neglect of judgment, is by no means the best on'^«:^^^^ 
It is neither the surest nor the shortest. That we may master ^r^^ r a 
language, it must become familiar to us ; we must understand tB'„::^}j 
principles of its construction and the character of iis elements ; j- 

a word, it must be brought home to us. But how can this happc^^ ^^^ 
if language in the abstract, and apart from the individual whid __j^l' 
represents it, has no interest and importance ? Nothing, certainrr^j/j, 
no language, contains its own history or can develop ^ts own ch^^^, 
acter. All admit this principle in Natural History, though ttzmejr 
may not be so ready to apply it in language. Would we e-^^rer 
understand the true nature of man by studying, no matter l^ojy 
long or how diligently, a single individual, at any one stag^ of 
life, and representing only one part of the human race ? Co uid 
we ever understand that the wings of the bird are identical irx 
character with the forefeet of the quadrupeds, or with the pector.^^ 
fins of fish, if we did not find the intermediate steps in othc^ ^ 
portions of the animal kingdom ? Again, I repeat, nothing eoc: 
tains, or can develop its own history. It is precisely on thi 
principle that when we seek for the history and character o,^^ 
English, we pass irresistibly into the Danish, German and Frencn ^^' 
for new forms of it. Carpenter's great work on Comparative^^ 
Physiology is but the unfolding of a single idea, namely, that the^^ ^ 
growth and formation of one being illustrates and explains the^^ 
growth and formation of every other. And why may not some^^ ^ 

. one yet do for us in language what Carpenter has done in Natural^-^^ 
History ? No truth is more positive than this, that what we leamC^^^""^ 
of the structure of one language is so much to advance us in the^-*® 
study of every other. 

I do not pretend that this Comparative Philology will acquire ""^^^ 
any language for us. I do not pretend that science is art. JScience^^^ ®» 
I well understand, is knowledge, and art is practice ; sciencir ^-^^^ 
never builds machines, but art never has built them withou*^-^^'' 
science. So it is here : the study of language is a science, a dies -^^ 
tinct and an indispensable thing ; the acquiring of languages is ar*M^^ 
art, and one which can never proceed without the science,, an ^i^^" 
the more of the science the betterithe art. If it be objected th^is- at 
languages can be acquired without the aid of Comparative Ph^cr^^- 

lology, I answer that bridges can be \>\x\\l\>^ \.\io^eN<rho have nev^^^ 
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iudied civil engineering, and men have acquired fortunes and 
lied offices who could neither read nor write. No one would 
unk that a reason why engineers should not study enghieering, 
r that those who fill the stations of educated men should be desti- 
jte of learning. 

Having said thus much to justify the study of languages com- 
aratively, as parts of one and the same body^ and in opposition 
3 their study as mere isolated and unrelated individuals, we will 
oxt proceed to take a closer view of this science as it stands 
o-day, and to indicate some of the wonderful results and dis- 
overies which its study has begotten. Let us first turn our 
ttention to the history of tlie various parts of speech, and observe 
he insight which has been given us into the true character of 
ertain well-known, but until recently ill-understood features; and 
rst the endings of case. It was for a long time supposed, and it 
-ill is by many philologists, that those endings indicate an ele- 
i^nt added, that they really are, more or less condensed, the 
^repositions which they represent, and that hence the ,noun in 
atin, as we have it, is a compound of at least two elements, 
• Hot more. But it may as well be remarked here as else- 
bere, that it is one of the fundamental principles of the work 
ider consideration, that words in language are not compounds, 
at they are growths, developing the parts which we see, just 

any organized being does. The tree develops all its parts from 
^elf ; it is no greater, it contains no more, when it is become the 
*Ot oak than when it was a shrub, nay an acorn. It is merely 

idea, a fact, unfolded 'to our eyes. 

The expression of case relation does not come from the noun 
elf, but from the verb, the noun, or the adjective, which governs 

and the variations which it undergoes in certain languages are 
-rely a matter of harmonizing with that governing word. If 
is were not true, we could not have the same form to indicate 
tirely difterent relations, as pennce, pens, of a pen, for a pen. 

the ancient languages, those endings were always slighted as 
lueless, they were continually approaching to identity, and in the 
^dern languages they disappear entirely. 

But what are these case-endings, with what are they related, and 
^th what identical ? They are identical with the gender-endings, 
^^ with the. numerous family that represent? those endings, the 
^ of bonus and filiuSj the a of bona and filia, the um of bonumy 
^num, dqnum, tejtijplum ; in other wotds, tlie oVAVc^i^ ^%&^^ «t^ 
'^^1303 of the nominative and no more. We see \\iia \xio^\. ^nSAkv^^ 
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in tho German languages, where the endings em, en, es, er, suppose^^^j 
to mark the different cases, are common noun and adjective en^- ^^^^ 
ings for the nominative ; we see it by the four case-forms of th^^^j^ 
German article der^ des, dein^ den, and the plural die, which ** ^,^ 
all evidently variations of one form. But the strongest proof tlrrrr^a^ 
one-case fonii contains as much as every other, but not more ^5^ ^ 
truth which applies to every variety of forms, to tenses, to perso~--r3ig 
to number, to everything, is found in the remarkable fact, as 1:2^^/. 
versal as it was unexpected, that a form which we use for ^zduq 
office, is used by ourselves, or by others, at other times witl^ ^i, 
entirely different application ; thus, the Ger. ace. den, the, is /a 
Swed. the nominative den, Gothic and Icelandic thann, our t^en, 
than, them ; the Gothic his, this, is our his, L. is ; the Germ, dem^ 
sing., to the, is owv them ; and dieser, this, is our these. In tAe 
older days of our own language, him was used for he, as me is stil^ 
used in many languages for // her was used for their, and she, (s^^ 1 
and that, for the ; our their, gen. plural, was once but the genitiv^ ^ 
singular of the article the ; in Ang. Sax., hi (our he) was used fo--^ 
her, for they, and for them. This principle is illustrated ever ^^ ' 
where, but nowhere better than in the verb be; thus been (Ger:^^' 
bin,) is often found for am, for be, for are ; was, L. esse, Ger^ '^' 
wesan, werden, wesende, is used for are, for were, for will, for th^-^^^ 
participle, for the infinitive, and for the imperative. 

We have found the case-endings to be mere variations of th» ^^=^6 
gender-endings of the nominative ; let us now inqifire after th^criie 
relatives of these also. It is a fact, the proof of which we cannc:^:^*^^ 
give here, that these endings represent the suffix articles which Ts^^e 
find in the Scandinavian, the Albanish, and other language:^^^; 
developed at the end of nouns ; as, in Danish Iiast, horse, haste — :=n, 
the horse. With this view, the case-endings become not simp ^7 
representatives of prepositions, but of cases of the article grow ^ii 
into the appearance of a suffix ; thus, regno is not merely to hir^J- 
dom, but to the kingdom. Another class of representatives <ii. 
these gender-endings, or suffix articles, are the suffix pronoixxis 
which we find in the Semitic and so many other languages ; as ifl 
Persian, d27=heart, cZ27-am=my heart, jpada^-ssfather, padar- 
ewA=his father, kitab=Aio6k, kitabat==:thy book. When ^e 
bear in mind a fact above all others easy to demonstrate, that 
our he, she, and it, and this and that, in all their case and number* 
forms, are pure definite articles, that they everjrwhere identify i^ 
form with our the, and tliat t?iou, axvA. moT^ x^\xvotely me, is ^ 
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^monstrative like the and that ; when we bear in mind, besides 
Lis, that in reading Latin, particularly, we constantly find the 
arsenals suppressed, and read the book as his boo/c, her book, my 
>oi, determining this simply from the connexion, we shall not be 
iTprised that the same kinds of endings represent both the article 
id the personals. And in regard to the article which we find a 
refix in some languages, as the Semitic, and a suffix in others, as 
le Wallachian, and when apart from the noun, sometimes before 
i, as with us, and again following, as in Bulgarian, but always 
lore or less intimately connected with the noun, we venture this 
ypothesis : that the article is a mere meaningless augmer^t, a 
rowth from the initial or final letters of the word — a method of 
eneration, by the way, by no means confined to this class of words. 

Following a similar course of investigation, the student will be 
ble to see that all there is of the verbs is the participle wrought 
p into different forms, and that the person-endings are simple 
^nations of participle endings, as of the ans, ant, at, of the L. 
"^^ntis, amatus. The proof of this is abundant, but it implies a 
comparative view of many languages, in which we shall often find, 
' with us and in Latin, the participle used as a real verb ; or, as 

Semitic, we may see it become a verb with endings, as if arrum- 
*==the loving ones, the lovers, should be used for they who love, 
ey love. That the person-endings are all forms of one and the 
Dae element, we see by their continual tendency to identity, 
iich in the end, as with us, becomes absolute. 
We turn next to a brief consideration of the subject of Ety- 
ology. And first of all we may remark, there are quacks in this 
Unch of philology, as indeed there are quacks in every other 
'anch ot it, and n^ore of them, no doubt, than you will find else- 
here, for everybody presumes himself thoroughly master of 
''ery thing. that pertains to language. These quacks have brought 
le subject into some disrepute, but it does not follow that Ety- 
ology has no certain foundation. I venture to affirm' that 
tymology has as many elements of certainty as any other science ; 
» many, surely, as Geology, .or Astronomy, or Chemistry, and per- 
ips as many, too, as Mathematics. I understand very well that 
^ucan prove nothing — everything is mere presumption ; even 
hat we see and hear may be, and often is, simply an illusion, 
ou can accumulate a certain amount of evidence, and as much of 

in Philology as anywhere else, and the one who examines it will 
^lieve it or ikot, according to his interests, bis px^^udX^^^^ «:«A\sv^ 
ideation. 
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Etymology is not as many suppose it, a science of splen(J^i^ 
guessing. The thorough and careful philologist does not gue^:^ . 
without any regard to the measure of time and toil, it is he above wlJ^j 
other men that will be found to inquire, compare and reason, befox*^ 
he decides. For example, when he asserts as a fact, that the rela- 
tives are variations of the personals and demonstratives, as they 
again are variations of the article, the noun to which they belong- 
being suppressed, and that a very large proportion of our adverbs 
and conjunctions, and even prepositions, such as when, how, if, hut^ 
at, in, are obsolete forms of pronouns, lost to us as such, but exist- 
ing as pronouns elsewhere, he asserts what he can prove, what is 
uniformly illustrated in every known language, and against whict^ 
he finds not a single fact militating.. Let us see, for illustrations- > 
how he shows that the meaningless, and, until ifs history is knowrP--' 
mysterious word or is a pronoun and no more. In French on i ^* 
both or and where, and in Italian, or is ovvero, and ove is where^^^ 
but where is a pronominal form ; the same evidence is in th^^" '^ 
Greek e and epou, and Cornish^y, relatives meaning or. Through:^ 
all the extensive family of German languages, we find or in th^^ -^ 
form of other, oder, extending its connexion to L. ant and alter^ '^^ 
Greek alia, German als, our else, Latin aliquis, Eussian Hi ; but'-^^ 
other, like its equivalent either, is a clear pronoun. Still further,. "■'^*^ 
let us see how he traces out the remote relationship between th^ -^ 
Latin qualis, Spanish oual, our which, Anglo Saxon hmlc, GeTmsamrmm 
welcher, on one side, and whole, all, Greek cholos, on the othen^o^i 
Remembering that qu is a form of w, taking its place in ol^ Mc 
English, we easily connect qual, wal, with our whole and al^ "^/. 
But resemblance in form amounts to little, if we could not als^^o 
reconcile these apparently strange meanings. Their re1afionshL..Siip 
is thus established : qualis is one of the forms of the relative qi^s^, 
qua. But this relative, in all its varieties, tends to the meanir — =3g 
all, every ; thus, qui is everyone, all, quidque is everything, aL 1 ; 
and Anglo Saxon hwilc has a similar power. Again, totus, ail, is 
a form of the pronoun tantus, and tot, so many ; all these a— Te 
forms, again, of the relative quot and quantus. The Danish eve — M)* 
=all, is huer, our where, a relative, and the Greek relative dp ^^u 
means everyv)kere=all. Indeed, it would be hard to find a:^»7 
language where, on careful search and proper inquiry, the foracms 
of ever, every, each, all, whole, and those of the relative words, ^^ 
not agree. Mere resemblance in form between two words ^s, 
for the philologist, not suflBLcient-, \t Vti evi^^W'c.^ to o^^aken X=i's j 
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imspicions and induce an examination, but it is nothing more. 
[r« understands that every word has its history, its earlier and 
i-ter forms, its relatives which more or less reflect its character. 

* Jiis is the history he carefully examines. 

There are many principles which the philologist, after years of 
:>il and research, learns to consider as established, and by these 
Lis further progress is more or less guided. Thus, he soon learns, 
.s if by intuition, to strike off* certain letters which in comparison 
vith the word in view may be omitted as valueless. So the s in 
rZcT/j compared with lay. is a prefix ; and thej> in place with lay ; 
tt in stretch with reach ; s in German sprechen with our preach and 
!way ; ge in German gemein with our mean ; fr in German /rogrcn, 
^he r of Latin rogo^ hr of our hreahy with our ewyfc, Greek ag. He 
earns to group certain words according to their meanings, as all 
uch words as are based on the idea of cat^ such as shear, shave^ 
^drp, short, carve, grave, scrape, scratch, ax, axdd, hew, hack, chop. 
^gain, he learns as a principle that words of opposite meanings 
»"e uniformly forms each of the other, as rigid ahd wrong, sit and 
^'<xnd, straight and crooked, hot and cold, go and come, upper and 

These are only a few of the important principles, a bare begin- 
>^ng of those which guide and govern the true physiologist in his 
Searches. I would be glad to bring forward many more of them, 
Ut time is wanting. I can only say in addition, that this branch 
f the subject is as important and valuable to the student as it is 
tfiking and attractive. When we have a comparative view of the 
^rins which a word assumes, and of the changes which it under- 
oes, together with its different applications in the various languages 
'^here it is found, we have what may be culled its history, and 
''hen we understand fully the history and character of words, we 
^ve formed for ourselves the only real foundation for a knowledge 
f the nature and principles of language. 

So far, we have touched upon matter treated of only in the 
^st part of the work under consideration. The second part is 
^voted to the history of languages considered as individuals. It 

* based upon the idea that every student who assumes to have 
thorough and complete education, should know something about 

he history and character of all the known languages of the world, 
^I'ecisely on the ground that we expect him to know something 
^^ the history and character of the people who use them. That 
^owled^e should be more special and precise, accot^wiw \^ ^^ 
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nearness and importance of the various classes of languages 
dwelling of course first and longest on the English, bringing i 
down from the earliest known specimens to those of the presen 
time, passing thence to the German, Scandinavian, Roman an 
Slavic languages, end going on till we reach the languages of Asi^ 
thus continuing till we have included in one comprehensive vie^ 
all the known languages of the world. This character may t 
brought out hy lists of important and peculiar words, but chiefl 
by presenting a careful selection of sentences, with literal traa 
lations and suitable explanations. These selections give us an ide 
of the strange conceptions of people, and of the various ways tlie 
have of expressing their thoughts. Taken together in one coc 
parative view, commencing with the wildest tongues and endin 
with the most cultivated, we have in them a history of the pr 
gress of thought and of the forms of its expression. 

When we bear in mind how few even oi our best scholars hai 
any just ideas of the application of the various names of language 
who do not perhaps know what the term Slavic, or Semitic, ' 
Celtic, includes, and what it does not, who do not know wheth 
Danish is German or Latin in its character, and whether Huiigaiii 
is like Russian, or belongs to a class distinct from it, who do nc 
in a word, have any precise notions as to the "relations existii 
between any two tongues save those few usually studied in tt 
country, we certainly shall be indulged in the remark, that it 
time that we learned a little, at least, of something else besid 
Latin and Greek, French and German, Italian and Spanish, ai 
occasionally Hebrew. 
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ABSTRACT OP REPORTS ON DECIMAL SYSTEMS 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

BY RODNEY G. KIMBALL, A. M. 

JProfesaor of MathemaUcs in the N, Y, Stale Normal ScTiool. 

At diflferent times and in different ways the attention of the 
civilized world has been directed to the difficulties and restraints 
arising from the imperfect and incongruous systems of weights, 
measures and currency which have been adopted by various 
nations, or rather which have grown with their growth. Of late 
years the petitions for some change which shall afford relief have 
been numerous and the arguments sustaining them have been 
unrefuted. 

IFrance, in 1790, cast aside, as^ worse than useless, her time 
honored systems, and established that which has gradually and 
surely. advanced in favor with all nations. , England has not yet 
made a change so radical, though fully impressed with the defects 
of her present systems ; but she cannot long withstand the cur- 
rent of popular opinion. In 1862 the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to consider the practicability of adopting 
a simple and uniform system of weights and measures, with a 
vieTv, not only to the benefit of her own internal trade, but to 
facilitate her trade and intercourse with foreign countries. Since 
then the subject has been ably discussed and its importance more 
fully appreciated. 

In our own country, whose systems of weights and measures 

^^© derived from England, the attention of Congress has been 

^^lled again and again to the necessity for some improvement ; 

^^d our statesmen, from the time of John Quincy Adams to the 

Present day, have been convinced of the need of some definite 

Action. No discussion is required to impress upon every individual 

^he objections to our present system. 'Let each man examine for 

Wmself the statutes of our own State, and the incongruities of 

^ <^^r systems will become apparent to him. Let him call to mind 

the fact that custom still declares, in many cases, that 16 is a 

dozen, 112 pounds is a hundred- weight, and 2240 pounds is a ton\ 

let him remember the pains and sorrows of laia sci\\o^\ ^^^^^^V^^ 
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. \ 
our present tables were to him a stumbling block and a snar^ • 

or even let him, this moment, attempt to reduce Avoirdupois 
weight to Troy weight, or Wine measure to Dry measure, and ho 
will need no further arguments to convince him that our present 
systems ought to be abandoned yithout delay. 

The commercial men of England are urgent in their efforts to 
produce a change. In the rep^irt of Mr. Rcggles nineteen peti- 
tions are specified as having been presented by different prominent- 
boards of trade praying for the introduction of a decimal systeax 
or the adoption of a metrical system. One of the arguments 
used in urging the reform will be especially appreciated by this 
Convocation. Prof. De Morgan asserts that "the time devoted 
to arithmetic might, by the introduction of a decimal system, 
be reduced by one-half, if not more." Dr. Farr, in his testis 
mony before the committee, said: **You would get rid of 
all compound arithmetic, and make calculations simple and 
mechanical." The Rev. Alfred Barrett, an instructor of youth 
for the artillery service, adds his testimony thus : " It appears to 
me that the work in the French Military Academy is much more 
forward than ours, and that much of this difference arises from 
the time of the juvenile pupils being lost in the stupid system 
of arithmetic whieh Ve adopt." He was of opinion that two 
years might be saved in a course of instruction by the introduction 
of a decimal system of weights and measures. Lord Brougham, 
who had collected the opinions of many instructors, arrived at«the 
conclusion that one-third of the time spent in learning arithmetic 
would be saved hy the introduction of a decimal system as 
proposed. Prof. Miller, of Cambridge, was asked " Do you find, . 
in the course of your learned pursuits, that our present systems of 
weights and measures interfere with scientific investigations in 
any way ? " He replied : " Not in the least ; they are so com- 
plicated it is quite impossible to use them. The balance makers 
provide balances made for accurate purposes with decimal 
weights of some kind." 

Our own merchants and scientists have also endeavored to do 
away with the difficulties which they daily encounter. In 1857 a 
joint special committee was appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York and the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society, to repoit on the ** extension of the decimal system to 
weights and measures of the United States ; " and but a few 
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weeks ago, at tlie Trade Convention at Detroit, Mr. Alexander 
presented a report in favor of a decimal system. 

As the fact that a change is imperatively demanded is apparent 
to all who have thought upon the subject, it only remains to 

1 decide how that change shall be effected. Two plans have been 
proposed in England, and also in this country ; the first requires 
the adoption of the metrical systefo, while the second inerely 
advocates the decimalization of existing legal standards. Before 
admitting the superiority of either over the other, let us, for a 
Bioment, examine the growth and progress of the metrical system. 
In France, as in England, the old crumbling and patched system 
M become so complicated that a change was absolutely demanded, 
ft is unnecessary to refer to what preceded its final and total 
destruction, and the introduction of the system now firmly estab- 
islied. In 1790 Talleyrand presented to the Constituent 
Assembly of France a proposition to found a new system of 



heights arid measures based upon a single and universal standard. 
The Assembly requested Louis XVI to propose to the British 
government a joint commission of the Royal Society and the 
Academy of Sciences to ascertain the natural standard as furnished 
by the pendulum. This invitation to cooperate was not accepted, 
and France was left alone to pursue the noble work, until after 
ihe plan was lairly developed, Spaiij, Italy, the Netherlands, Den- 
nark and Sweden joined in the proceedings of the academy in 
iirtherance of the project. 

Six distinct operations were to be performed by separate com- 
nittees of the academy — 

1st. The arc of the meridian between Dunkirk aad Barcelona 
vas to be measured. ' 

2d. The bases which had served in the measurement of a degree 
n the construction of a map of France were to be verified. 

3d. The series of triangles which^^^d been used in the above 
neasurement were also to be verifieiHbid extended to Barcelona. 

4th. Experiments were to be ma2|Pto determine the number of 
ribrations in a day, of a pendulum equal in length to the ten- 
nillionth part of the arc of the meridian, under certain specified 
X)ndition8. 

5th. By new experiments the weight, in vacuo, of a given quan- 
ity of distilled water, at its maximum density, was to be 
sicertained. 
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6th. A scale, and tables of equalization between the new measureas 
and weights proposed and those which had been in common W8^= 
before, were to be prepared. 

Such was the labor which the academy proposed for itself, anci 
for seven patient years was the work carried on. The profoundeat 
lea,rning, the keenest observation, the most subtile genius, the most 
careful judgment, and the most patient toil of the most illustrious 
philosophers and scientists of France was devoted to the accom- 
plishment of the work which has given to the world the metrical 
system of weights and measures. 

The basis of this system, already in conmion use by men of 
science everywhere, is the " Metre," which is one ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian of the earth. Its length is 
39.37 inches nearly. From this primary unit are derived the 
"Litre," the measure of capacity ; the ** Gramme," or standard of 
weight ; the " Stere," the measure of cubic contents ; the ** Are," 
or measure of surface. These units are all decimally multiplied 
by the prefixes ** deca," ** hecto," ** kilo," and " myria," respectively 
representing 10-100-1000 and 10000. They are decimally sub- 
divided by the use .of the prefixes ** deci," **centi," and "milli." 
Thus, a ** hectogramme " means 100 grammes, and a " millimetre^ 
is the one-thousandth part of a metre. 

The second plan proposed for adoption is that set forth in tba 
report before alluded to, of the Joint Committee of the Chamber 
6f Commerce and the Greographical Society. It was owing to the 
previous eflForts of Marshall Leffebts, chairman of this com- 
mittee, that the plan of Mr. J. H. Felton, upon which the report 
is based, wa$ brought to the notice of the public. The proposed 
•plan, as set forth in the report, is as follows : The standards now 
established by law will remain unchanged, except in the case of 
the gallon. This measure, the gallon, should contain exactly 10 
pounds avoirdupois of dUj^Uled water. The wine gallon being 
too small, and the beer g^ttp too lai*ge, the dry gallon, derived 
from the New York State ■P»hel, and which exactly fulfills the 
condition required has been selected. 

1st. The standard pound being retained, the following scale ii 
formed : 



10 grains 1 Bcmple. 

10 scruples 1 dram. 

10 drams . . ^ . . 1 ounce. 

10 ounces 1 pound. 



10 pounds 1 stone. 

10 stones 1 hundred* 

10 hundred weight .... 1 ton. 
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Here we find the pound and the hundred-weight unchanged, 
hut the other derived units, while they retain old and familiar 
names, are new and strange. 

2d. From the gallon, selected as before stated, this table is 
formed : 



10 pints 1 gallon. 

10 gallons , 1 anker. 

10 ankers 1 tun. 



10 grains 1 scruple. 

10 scruples 1 dram. 

10 drams 1 gill. 

10 gills 1 pint. 

Here we have old names ; but every one of the units named 
differs from those now in use. 

3d. The foot is taken as the standard of linear measure, and is 
thus treated : 

10 seconds 1 inch. 

10 inches '. 1 foot. 

10 feet 1 rod. 

This mode of dealing with the foot is perfectly familiar to all 
artisans, and would be no novelty. The rod is the largest unit 
used, because it is very justly urged that, practically, the furlong 
is obsolete, and the mile is no^ a measure of commerce. 

4th. For land measure we are to have : 



10 sq. plats 1 sq. chain. 

10 sq. chains 1 acre. 



/ 



10 sq. links 1 sq. staff. 

10 sq. staffs 1 sq. reed. 

10 sq. reeds 1 sq. plat. 

In this scale the acre, the chain and the link are of the same 
value as of old ; and while the other quantities are new, the sur- 
veyor is already familiar with their names and their values. 

An additional table for numerical reckoning is propoiSed : 

10 units , 1 decade. 

10 decades 1 hundred. 

10 hundreds 1 thousand. 

This is to supersede dozens, scores, gross, long hundreds, &c. 

Such in outline, are the two systems proposed as substitutes for 
our present decrepit one. They are both decimal systems, an(^ 
are thus in conformity with our ordinary system of abstract 
numbers. 

At the outset the French government was not in earnest in its 
efforts to introduce the metrical system, nor was the nation then 
prepared to receive it with favor. For a long time it was con- 
sidered a mere experiment, tBfough in the public ^OTk«> \X^ ^^-^V* 
tLdvantages were at once recoo^nized. In 1837 a decT^e ^g^^^^^^^^^ 
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making the use of the system compulsory from January 1, 184C^. 
Since that date the system has been firmly established in tt^ 
country which gave it birth. 

The ' International Statistical Congress, . convened at Paris in 
1860, appointed a committee, in which fourteen nations were 
represented, to consider the subject of an International system of 
weights and measures. That commission recommended for adop- 
tion the metrical system, which has already been introduced, 
either as a whole, or with some modifications of nomenclature, - 
into Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg and Hamburg. The countries 
not using it at that date were. Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and some of the 
minor states of Europe and America. The nations thus specified 
as using the system hav^ a population of 139,000000, while the 
population of the countries which have not adopted it was 
153,000000. Thus nearly one-half of the civilized people of the 
globe have acknowledged the superiority of the system. If the 
United States, having a population of 31,000000, should also adopt 
it, a great preponderance would be given in its favor. England 
has already shown a desire to lay aside national prejudice and 
join in the onward march of scientific progress. 

In July, 1863, a bill was introduced into. the. House of Com- 
mons, adopting the metrical system, which bill rendered the adop- 
tion compulsory. In Marbh, 1864, a substitute was offered 
rendering void the compulsory; clause of the bill of the previoiM 
year, in other words a legalizing, or permissive bill. This bill 
was read a second time and committed. At that time various 
boards of trade, and commercial associations presented petitions 
praying for the adoption of the French system. In addition to 
this testimony in its favor, we have the fact that men of science 
are equally anxious for the change. Prof. Williams, in behalf of 
the Chemical Section of the British Association for the Advance^ 
ment of Science, stated that working chemists were in the habit (4 
using the metrical system in almost all of their experimental- 
operations. Prof. Owen and Prof. Hoffman, gave it as theii^ 
opinion, that the discordancy in the systems of weights an^ 
measures of different countries is so great, and so much time an* 
labor is required to convert one system into another, that pra< 
eaUy the knowledge of one nation yo^ a sealed book to the students 
of another. 
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I can not refrain from again quoting that oft quoted passage 
from Adams' Eeport, in which he speaks of the merits of the 
French system. ** If man upon earth be an improvable being ; if 
that universal peace which was the object of a Savior's mission, \ 
viich is the desire of the philosopher, the. longing of the philan- 
hropist, the trembling hope of the Christian, is a blessing .to which 
le futurity of mortal man has a claim of more than mortal 
romise ; if the spirit of evil is, before the final consummation of 
ings, to be cast down from his dominion over men, and bound 

the chains of a thousand years, the foretaste here of man's 
emal felicity ; then this system of common instruments, to 
complish all the changes of social and friendly commerce, will 
mish the links of sympathy between the inhabitants of the most 
jtant regions ; the metre will surround the globe in use as well 

in multiplied extension ; and one language of weights and 
5asures will be spoken from the equator to the poles." 
Some of the most common objections to the system are, a sup- 
sed diflSculty in the introduction of new terms, and the embar- 
jsment to which the change of units must subject dealers. 
In one report this statement is made, referring to the founders 

the system: *' Their next error was to describe these new 
Entities by names that formed ho part of the vernacular, and 
ch as were only intelligible to those who were acquainted with 
itin and Greek." Did the writer mean that we should believe 
at those who daily use our present names of weights and measures 
3 fully conversant with their original derivation and significance ? 
> we not -all recognize the fact that these names are as unmean- 
5 in themselves, to the masses who use themf as are the terms 
the metrical system ? If the one set of names has been learned, 
iy may not the other also ? The word metre is suggestive of 
Xisure ; the term ffrat'n resembles gramme sufficiently to prevent 
ir forgetting that the latter is a weight ; are is suggested by 
re; and by a slight effort we can associate litre with liquid. 
}r is there any difficulty with the prefixes; "dece, centi, and 
\IU are fixed in the memory by deme, cent, and mill ; and in the 
sending scale we have only to remember that hecto and hundred 
ih. begins with % while myria and myriad denote the greatest 
mber, and then deca and kilo fall at once into their proper places. 
jeems that too great stress has been laid upon this difficulty. 
[t is not easy to discover how the mere decimalizing of our 
sent standards obviates the second objection. In t\^^ «^^\fc\fiL 
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proposed as a substitute for the metrical, only six of the quaatiti^^ 
in present use remain unaltered, namely, the pound, hundrecJ- 
weight, foot, link, chain and acre ; while twenty-two new units 
are introduced, all differing from any now in use, though most ara 
disguised under old names. Will not the decimalizing of our 
present standards also produce inconvenience to the trader ? If 
these six unchanged units be also done away, and the French 
system be adopted entire, will not the resultant good more than 
balance the little inconvenience added to that which must be 
endured in any change whatever ? 

It is sometimes urged that the system has never prevailed even 
in France itself, because the common people still retain their old 
names and units. Has our decimal system of currency failed 
because the small shopkeeper insists upon charging us " one and 
sixpence " for what we buy ? Does the fact that any foreigner 
may hear the daily use of the expressions ** six shillings," ** three 
and sixpence," &c., warrant him in drawing the conclusion that 
our decimal currency is not yet thoroughly established among us ? 

Although I would defer to the practical experience of business 
men, and to the wisdom of political economists, should they decide 
that the metrical system is inferior to the merely decimal system 
as proposed, yet until that decision is unanimously expressed, I 
must maintain my present faith in that system which, sooner or 
later, must become the system of the world. I would, therefore, 
lu-ge upon the Convocation that it should take the first step in 
preparing for the coming change by advocating the introduction 
of the metrical system into our schook. Let authors of our arith- 
metics be urged to provide for the suitable instruction of their 
pupils in the system. It is true that many writers do place the 
French tables among the tables of weights and measures ; but no 
special reference is made to them, nor have examples for practice 
in passing from our own to the French system been constructed. 
I would suggest a change in this matter, so that the pupil may be 
enabled to understand fully both systems ; and then, in a few 
years, those into whose charge must pass the affairs of the busi- 
ness world will be competent to judge for themselves which is the 
better system, and to make the inevitable change with compara- 
tively little inconvenience. 

In the meantime let this Convocation add the weight of its 

influence to secure some action on the part of Congress which 

sball result in the speedy \mpTO\em^\vfc of our present sys- 
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terns, either by the temporary relief of decimalizing our present 
standards, or better and wiser still, by adopting that system which 
is steadily growing in favor with all nations. Do not let years 
more be wasted in receiving reports and mere resolutions ; we 
iave enough of both already for any practical purpose ; let use 
bet made of them, and with faith in the wisdom and sound judg- 
ment of their authors, let some action be based upon them. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BY C. 8. HALSEY, A. M. 
Principal of Mcusedon Academy, 

In the study of English Grammar, it is of great importance that 
the definitions should be of the best kind. Let us consider, 
First. What are the requisites for a good definition ? 

1. A good definition should be accurate. In some grammars, 
we find it stated that ** A letter is a mark or character, used to 

^ represent an elementary sound of the human voice." But x cer- 
tainly is not supposed to represent an elementary Bownd. ; therefore, 
according to this definition, x is not a letter. Again, it is fre- 
quently stated, that "A letter is a character ;^^ "A syllable is a 
sound ;" and, still, that " Letters form syllables." These defini- 
tions would better be gs follows : "A letter is an alphabetic 
character used to represent a sound of the human voice." *' A 
spoken syllable is an articulate sound uttered by one impulse of 
the voice." *' A vmtten syllable is one or more letters represent- 
ing a spoken syllable." 

In a popular grammatical work it is stated that "Language is 
any means of communicating thought, feeling or purpose ;" that 
** Smiling, frowning, laughing, weeping, are instances of natural 
language :" and that " Grammar is the science of Language." 
Evidently, then, according 'to this authority, a complete grammar 
should contain instruction upon these various kinds of natural 
language. 

2. As far as is consistent with accuracy, a good definition should 
be brief. In the grammar just referred to, we find the following 
definitions : ** Grammar is the science of language." '* English 
Grammar is the science which investigates the principles and 
determines the proper construction of the English language." 

Now, if it is sufllcient to say that ** Grammar is the science of 
language," it should be thought suflScient to say, " English Gram- 
mar is the science of the English language." 

3. As far as accuracy and brevity will permit, the variouS defi- 
nitions should be worded alike. Take, for example, the following : 

^' A noun is a word used as a name." v ^^ k ^To\io\wi is a word used 
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instead of a noun." ** An adjective is a word used to quaKfy or 
limit a noun or pronoun." ** A verb is a word used to express 
the act, being, or state of its subject." Here the similarity of 
wording makes'^he definitions easier to commit. 

In connection with this subject of definitions, ^e ought to 
remember that definitions should be immediately followed by 
examples which the student should carefully repeat, the example 
being in many instances the clearest proof that the student under- 
stands the defitiition. 

Secondly. It is of great importance that we admit this funda- 
mental doctrine, that " According to their meaning and use^ words 
are divided into different classes called Parts of Speech." From 
this doctrine it results that a word that performs two distinct and 
important oflices at the same time, should be parsed in full as two 
parts of speech. Grammarians have frequently recognized the 
double oflice of words, but they have failed to parse in full one 
word as pefiformng two distinct offices^ and therefore being really 
two parts of speech. 

In the sentence, " I see the horse now running rapidly," the word 
running should be parsed thus : " Running is a verb, intransitive, 
irregular, participial mood, present tense ; it is also an adjective, 
limiting, pure, limiting the noun horsed 

In the sentenpe, ** John's cutting this wood so fast is foolish," 
the word cutting should be parsed thus : . " Cutting is a verb, 
transitive, irregular, active voice, participial mood, present tense ; 
it is also a rioun, common, neuter, third, singular, nominative, 
grammatical subject of the verb is^ This word has every essen- 
tial attribute of a verb, and every attribute of a noun. It will be 
most clearly understood, not by giving it a separate name, parti- 
ciple, and then leaving it half explained, but by parsing ii in full 
in both its oflSces. 

Thirdly. The rules of Syntax are, in general, merely re-state- 
ments of the definitions of Etymology, thus : 

Definition. **The nominative case denotes the relation of a 
subject to a finite verb." Rule. **The subject of a finite verb 
must be in the nominative case." Definition. **An adverb is a 
word used to modify a verb, an adjective or another adverb." 
Rule. ** Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs." 

Etymology and Syntax cannot always be separately treated. 
The part of speech to which a word may belong, depends fre- 
quently wpon the relation of that word to ot\iet ^noxSl^, ^>^ 
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Syntax is the part of grammar that treats of the relation of words; 
hence the naming of the part of speech, the first thing to be done 
in Etymology, requires often a knowledge of Sjmtax. 

FouBTHLY. An invariable order should be observed in parsing. 
This will accustom the mind to an exact and uniform method, 
which is every way desirable for clearness of statement and for 
sound mental discipline. It is best always in parsing, to name first 
the part of speech. Thus, we should not say ** Cutting is an 
irregular, active, transitive verb,," but ** Cutting is a verb, transi- 
tive, irregular, active, Ac." 

Fifthly. Since grammar is " the art of speaking and writing 
correctly," the* greatest pains should be taken to exercise the 
pupil frequently in writing and in speaking. In regard to this 
point, there has been much error of practice. It is very com- 
mon for teachers to keep the scholar through his entire gram- 
matical course employed in committing definitions, analyzing 
sentences and parsing words. It would be wiser to introduce fre- 
quent written exercises, especially those that are needful in daily 
life, such as letters, Ac. 

Sixthly. The best authors should be read by the student, that 
he may thus insensibly acquire a grace and refinement of expres- 
sion which no arbitrary rules can give. The study of the great 
masters of language will animate the student amid those necessary 
toils that^ othferMdse would be intolerably irksome ; and on the 
broad foundation of grammatical truth may fitly rise the temple 
of Eloquence and Song. 
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IE VALUE AND MEANS OF LITERARY GUI 
TURE IN ACADEMIES. 

BY O. ROOT, JR., A. M. 
Principal of Borne Academy/. 

^THOUGH in our land and time every one acknowledges tt 

L:t> ortance and value of education, yet there are very many wh 

* ^xTd be somewhat puzzled to name any very definite gains abo^ 

^^■=^ <3. "beyond the paltry advantages of knowledge as a money-makin 

I^^^^'^'v^^r. Almost all academy teachers have, doubtless, notice 

what a maze of uncertainty, or even oft-expressed reluctance 

13' parents find their children stepping beyond the bounds ( 

■^-"-^ lowest practicality in their studies. To talk straight (nc 

'H3> ^ write legibly, to figure in currency and interest, to spe' 

'^i^rstandinglyand read intelligibly, these are all that very man 

^^^^^^■na to be important or at all necessary for practical life. The 

"^^^^^^ sight of a broader view to be seen, even from their own stanc 

3^^^^i^»=^t. The power of control, mental vigor, which gives menfe 

^^^^^^^^^■cxxnand, a knowledge of natural laws and forces, ability fc 

^^"^^^■^^Tigement and analysis, may be made to earn money as well a 

"^'^"^^^=x fame. The nobler considerations seen from a higher stanc 

?^^^i^»:at these never know at all. They never think of the myria 

"^^^^Q^xaences flowing out from a cultured educated mind, and th 

^^^^5^:K7'iad pleasures flowing in for such a mind from all things an 

^-^^^Xaghts of beauty and of power. 

^l^his lack of estimation should, however, in no wise affect on 

■^^^^^ xts towards elevating the standard of education and culture 

'l^'^^^^ong the accomplishments practically least estimated and real! 

^^-^^t considered by teachers as well as parents, is the study c 

^^.^glish literature, the cultivation of sound literary taste, and th 

^^^-^-^^ting and mapping out of the paths so delightful in our Englis 

^^ Xor-realm. 

^Of the value of literary taste and culture in promoting happ 

^ ^^« and usefulness in life, much might, but surely little need b 

^^^^tten. Every one will acknowledge the important place whic 

^^^versation holds in forming opinion and guiding action ; and al 

^^^^«talso concede the value of literary acquirements, a familiarit 

*"fch the beet authors and their thoughts, m t\xa fexraa^vovi. ^1 
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good conversationist. American men and women need good lite- 
rary taste as a means of promoting th^ir own culture and thus 
their usefulness. Where society is so free as here and its member- 
ship so constantly receiving accessions from those before in lower 
grades, there are many opportunities for conversational influence. 
The women of society should be not mere chatterers of small talk, 
but able to give thought for thought on all the subjects of human 
acting and living ; they should be able to illustrate and enliven 
all subjects with reference, quotation and comparison, and exchange 
their cultured for the business man's practical thoughts and words. 
This culture is also needed as a means of influence in households. 
The husband may and should be refreshed on his return to the 
home circle by meeting not merely caresses and endearments, the 
sugared toys of domesticity, but fresh thoughts in fresh words, 
thoughts and words difierent from those of his daily jarring business 
life, coming from another sphere. The merchant, lawyer and 
mechanic will go to the lecture room and listen eagerly to the 
glowing words of the literary lecturer. Would they not enjoy 
some of the same food at the fireside ? With the children, too, 
this culture would avail. Are there any resources more crowded 
with subjects of interest for the young, and fuller of means for 
their instruction than those of English literature ? The poets, 
historians and essayists furnish themes and chapters which would 
do far better service than much which is said to be especially 
adapted to youth. A taste for good reading in the young is one 
of the safeguards against exposure to the manifold temptations so 
rife everywhere. Sfeid a good lady, who had reared a family, to 
me not long since : " We have never talked much at home of men 
or books, or practical living, and I do now so much regret it." 
She realized that the constant di'oppiqg of good and pleasant 
thoughts in daily conversation may be, unawares, sowing of pre- 
cious seed. I recognize as one of the leading influences of my 
own life the table talk of literary and well informed gentleman. 
This taste for good reading is needed more than all as a resource * 
in hours of leisure, as a means of relaxation after worrying cares, 
and a never failing source of happiness. With how many is it 
true that there are no sources of pleasure outside the duties which 
are daily to be performed ? What proportion of the women — even 
so called educated women of the land — ^partake of those delights 
which are drawn in pure beauty from the realm of fancy and of 
thought ? It is not at all necessary t\iat t\i^ T^^diw^ should be 
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constant ; that there should be a blue stocking cast over every- 
thing in the mansion. Books once well read leave their impress 
on the mind and leave also food for future thought and thus for 
future pleasure. Even the mother of a family may find some time 
for reading, or if not for much readings for a great deal of pleas- 
ant and profitable thinking. If the taste existed, some pleasures 
now eagerly sought might be abandoned for the more quiet but 
higher and purer ones of thought. The novel reading mania of 
the day, the trash and worse than trash that pours from the press, 
fills the bookstores and is found in nine parlors out of ten, proves 
that people read. But for all that they are not literary. Nor is 
it altogether the fault of the people. They have been taught no 
better. The most have never had pointed out to them the really 
pleasant paths of English literature ; and if they had the will 
would not know where to look for works of standard merit and 
universal interest. How many scholars go out from our academies 
with hardly an idea of the wealth of pleasure and of profit in our 
language, with no knowledge of its authors save, a smattering of 
the popular poets, with no taste or desire for aught but the current, 
merely surface, social novels of the day I • I do not intend a tirade 
upon novel writing or reading, for I hold them good in their place 
and way and moderate measure ; but I do believe that many a 
noble girlhood is diluted and fermented into a sickly, worthless 
womanhood by an overplus of novels and a lack of proper mental 
food. The well taught and disciplined mind, after the course 
usual in our academies, feels the need of food for the mind ; there 
is a craving for something to fill the thoughts and occupy the 
fancy. Where to find it ? The monthly and weekly story-tellers, 
GoDEY, Peterson, Ballou, are first at hand ; and at the book- 
stores, in fresh binding and good type, on the front counter, are 
found a number of uovels with alliterative and romantically sug- 
gestive names, and thus paste, sugared nothings, whipped sylla- 
bubs, are taken for food. Then follow mental dyspepsia or torpor 
and bile. No wonder 1 If we dosed our stomachs as we do our 
brains, all pharmacy would not furnish drugs to keep them in 
order. If for these works of emptiness were substituted really 
good books, including novels with a purpose, novels that teach 
something besides flippery in dress and manner and feeling, there 
might be a vast improvement in the tone and influences of society. 
If the boys who go from our academies to work at plow or anvil^ 
in countiDg room or office, read Macauiey OT^BcrNTsra^Qc^^^Ks&^^«^^ 
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and Bryant, rather than Dime Novels and Ledgers, would not 
their happiness be greater as well as higher, their views of life 
truer, their influence nobler ? And they may read the one as well 
as the other if the right influences be brought to bear upon their 
wills at the right time. 

But is not all done now that can be done in the time devoted 
by most persons to school work ? I think not. In very many of 
our schools no account whatever is made of this important matter, 
and often when there is an attempt it is rendered futile because of 
a lack of proper appliances to give life and interest. With the 
present system, we know that few comparatively have any taste 
for good reading ; our effort should be so to change the system as 
to produce a change in the results. A prime necessity for the 
' introduction of this as well as other important studies now neg- 
lected is progressive organization. Our schools should be graded 
so that pupils after due familiarity with one study shall advance, 
of course, to a higher. Much valuable time is wasted by a tread- 
mill mind, while interest is lost, and all study becomes mechanical. 
By right arrangement the three or four years between fourteen or 
fifteen and eighteen maybe made to include much more than they 
. now do. By thoroughness in instruction and gradation of studies 
time enough may be saved for the study not only of English lite- 
rature, but of botany, geology and other sciences. Nor is it at 
all necessary that other studies should be cramped or laid aside ; 
much may be done in connection with them and thereby an added 
interest given to all school work. 

But what specific means are to be used to accomplish the end 
desired ? The one most naturally suggesting itself is the study of 
some compendium or published lectures upon English literature. 
This can be made a source of great profit as a discipline, as well 
as for information. There is danger, however, of losing interest 
in the discussion of authors, uninteresting to young minds, but 
necessary to a full view of the subject. Masses of details are 
always a puzzle and a discouragement to school classes. The 
effort to arrange and classify is too great for minds partially disci- 
plined, ^nd in the effort of memory to retain, confusion will often, 
occur. Confusion once introduced renders doubly diflicult clear- 
ing up, and interest onpe lost is hard to be again excited. Much- 
effort would doubtless be required on the part of the teacher to 
prevent confusion and this loss of interest. There is, so far as T 
know, no really first-rate text book ioT ajcaflLetaj ^^ss^^^wgow tbi» 
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sxixTloj^ct. Cleaveland^s Compendium furnishes too little in th( 
-w^sk.^^ of history and criticism ; Spalding is too minute and oftei 
cLxr3?^ • Reed is out of print. 

-^k-Xiother means which — if I may be allowed to advert to mi 

o^wxi experience — ^may be used with success is giving lectures o: 

"tsi-Tlsis upon the subject of English literature and authors. I intro 

<3-Xio:^d this plan in my own school, giving half-hour talks even 

s^f^^rxioon. Opening ^th a brief analysis of the elements whicl 

^v^^xa-fc to form our language and a rapid survey of the earlier stagei 

of* literature in England, I brought the subject to the time o 

ltjceb, with no effort at details or accurate criticism. Fron 

JCER, to whom one talk was devoted, I transferred the clas, 

"t <z> -tlxe Elizabethan age, and discussed the times and authors, select 

^^■^^S* t:hose who were leaders, marked men, having a fame as endui 

^^■^^5* as the tongue they spoke. It was not at all difficult to awakei 

^1^^ enthusiasm of the class with a theme so full of all that i 

^?'l-<^i^ious. Thus, occupying more or kss time with each author 

^^^<^oxding to the place held in our literature and the present inter 

'^^^"fc attaching to his works, I brought the subject to the presen 

^^^^■^•^'txiry in three-fourths of a term of fourteen weeks. A cours< 

^^^ X^ctures like this requires of necessity much reading and ; 

^■^■=*^:« expenditure of time for the first course. But the pleasur 

^^^^^i pirofit for the instructor himself will amply repay him for al 

^■^^^x^tions. Although it was not my own course, yet I have jh 

^^^^^^\)t that written lectures would have been more valuable to tb 

^*^l^:q and certainly more permanently useful for the teacher 

"^•■^^i^ther means of developing a taste for good reading may h 

^^^^Tid in society organizations. These are common in our schools 

^^^ ^3^ are called literary societies, but are more frequently merely 

^^^:>«ting clubs '(that is^ those formed by joung men), which to< 

o^t^^n do little beyond developing what is called ** gift of the gab,' 

^^*^ "the use of words as ends, not means, of expression. By th^ 

^^^^<^T)trusive agency of the teacher these societies could be mad^ 

^^l]y literary, stimulating research, reading and thought as wel 

^"^ expression. Such societies, when formed among the younj 

^•^^-■-^s of a school, are more often truly literary ; and I Am awar 

^ Several which exert a vast influence in the way of literary cul 

. ^^ in the schools where they are located. The " Barrett Bro we 

S" Society " of Houghton Seminary and the ** Ingelow Club " o 

?^^^o Academy afe good examples. 

' "^ ti« rhetorical exercises of the scliool laay \>^ txv^^'^ «si^^ 

^^^ of inducing good literary taste, SchoVata ^\io\3\^\>^ ^^^^ 
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aged to write upon themes which require investigation, and should 
be pointed to the books whence information may be obtained. 
There is, indeed, much positive injury often mingled with the 
good of these exercises through the careless neglect^ of* teachers 
or their enc6uragement of improper subjects and styles of compo- 
sition. The school essay is of greater importance than may some- 
times be thought, as it occupies the mind often for days and goes 
„ to form the mode of thinking. It also influences the entire school 
if well written and read. The conversation of the teacher will 
also, in a quiet way, exert a vast influence, f A good teacher, as 
the pupils are met from day to day, will learn to what purpose 
the leisuri hours are used, will advise proper amusements and 
encourage good reading directly by precept and indirectly by his 
very conversation. 

Lastly, as a necessity, every institution snould possess a good 
library — good for reading as well as reference. A school library 
should cohtain not only books valuable for their information but 
those of literary worth. When the taste for reading is once rightly 
formed, there can be found generally in thiis land means to satisfy 
it. The first thing is to form such a taste, and for this' interesting 
books, books which will charm as well as teach, are necessary. 
Charles Lamb's and Leigh Hunt's delightful essays and letters ; 
Irving^s sketches ; Ik. Marvell's pleasant fancies ; Cooper's 
truthful descriptions ; Scott's spirited historical romances ; Mac- 
kenzie, Talfotjrd, Wilson, Hawthorne, Brown, Hughes, Hugh 
Miller, are as valuable as can be any authors, however full of 
facts. Men and women may begin very yoiing to learn that there 
is goodness and beauty and truth in thought higher and more last- 
ing than in anything material and tangible. Unless the teacher 
has at hand means for satisfying the desires he may excite, his work 
will be of comparitively little worth. 

Every teacher while laboring earnestly for thoroughness in the 
ordinary English branches, in the mathematics, classics and sciences, 
should keep in view the awakening of a taste for future acquire- 
ments, for good reading and standard literature. While in many, 
perhaps most cases, there will be no apparent result, yet the work 
cannot fail, if well done, of some success ; and there will spring 
up harvests of happiness from seeds thus sown. The end to be 
reached being not immediate and the means being so much in the 
teacher, no positive enactment may reach the case. It may be 
hoped, however, that the attention of teachers will be more called 
to this matter. If thia brief and desultory essay shall at all bring 
the. subject to the notice of t1[n8 Convoc-^Woxi VXa^ ^x^d ^11 be 
aecomplisbed. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENTS IN ACADEMIES. 

BY M. WEED, A. M. 
JPrtncipal of Middlehury Academy, 

The paper now to be read was prepared by a man unde 
dut/iority at^the kind suggestion of another man in authority. ] 
It accomplish, even in small part, its purpose, half the credit ma; 
go to the latter on condition that, if it fail, he will share with it 
author the discredit Its end will be chiefly attained if it serv 
to awaken discussion and elicit argument on the topic to which i 
relates. 

The educational system of the Empire State is broad, compn 
tensive and symmetrical. At the foundation we have the commo: 
school. Next in order is the academy ; and, surmounting these 
th.o college and the incipient university. Neither, of itself, has ful 
vitality. 

" If the foot shall say, * because I am not the hand I am no 
of the body,' is it, therefore, not of the body ? " **And if the ea 
sharll say, * because I am not the eye I am not of the body,' is i1 
thoxefore, not of the body ? " *' The eye cannot say unto the banc 
'I lave no need of thee ; ' nor again the head to the feet, * I hav 
BO need of you.' " 

Our fathers, some of whom ** still live" to behold the wavinj 
hairvrests on the fields they sowed so long ago, saw it was not goo< 
that either part of the great whole should be left alone. Wit 
wide-handed beneficence, therefore, and with wisest forecast, the; 
reduced, so far as it is possible, the trinity of form into unity c 
fact--^neness of purpose and of action. 

W'hen this grand system of culture shall be worked up, eve: 
approximately, to the full limits of its capacity, it will be founi 
^ ^^inpiete as to prove itself adequate to meet the largest desire 
*^d Ueoessities of our great and growing population. 

-"^^enty years ago, ** the late Hon. Horace Mann and Hoi 

T^^^'^iT Babnabd, two among the highest authorities in this coui 

^^ Respecting any question of education, both gave it as thei 

P^^cn, that the State of New York was carrying on the work c 
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education more rapidly than any other State in the Union, or ai 
other country in the world." That opinion has never been recalle 
It has never been challenged. Nor is it assumption to say that 
more united purpose,- resulting in greater unity of action on tl 
part of. those who have the oflScial control of our education 
interests, together with fresher and more undivided, more ene 
getic work, strongly verifies and justifies this high encomium. 

Of the 1,300,000 persons in our State between four and twent; 
one years of age, nearly 900,000 attend the common school 
Here thev receive the elements of education. Here, for all of li" 
and life's high duties, the great mass of our youth receive the 
entire mental training. Only 35,000 members are found in (^ 
academies, and less than 2,700 in all our colleges. 

The common school has two distinct and well defined dut*: 
before it. First and chiefly, it is to educate, as its expansi 
capacity under the fostering care of wise oflScial direction enal>] 
and requires it to do, the great majority of the people who coos 
tute the State. Secondly, it is the manifest duty of the comnac 
Bchool to lay broad and deep the foundations for all academic an 
collegiate studies and attainments. The aspirant for high attair 
ments has generally nowhere else to resort. He can find no other 
and surely no better place for his first preparatory work, than tin 
well-regulated,* well-instructed public school. Common sense, tlw 
rarest and best sense in the world, if one lack this all-essentia 
commodity, can nowhere else more thoroughly and certainly b< 
attained than here. And, if the writer has not wholly misappre 
hended the facts in the case, those who have generally been kep 
aloof from contact and companionship with their fellow yquth, d< 
often discover in later life a fatal lack of that practical tact whicl 
always marks the controlling mind. Daniel Websteb tersel; 
said : *»If I had as many sons as old Pbiam I would send thet 
all to the common schools." 

Of the academy, one duty is to elevate to a yet higher standar 
of science and learning the little few whose laudable ambition 
and noble desires, kindled and fanned into flame by the commo 
school, will not suffer them to linger just around the foot of tb 
•** Hill of Science." A second duty is to prepare for the college 
the literary elect, whom the curriculum of the best academy in b 
best estate cannot exalt to the loftiest realms of erudition. 

The college with its special departments and the universit 
proper are to crOwn and comp\ele \\i^ ^iixk — ^to lay the topston 
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•Trjace we now the backward chain ot relations ; the reflex cur- 
rent of influence flowing from the summit above to the vale below. 
"WThile the college imparts a many-sided, liberal education, and in 
many instances, by its supplementary departments, prepares its 
graduates for professional life, it must still, in the main, furnish 
the head men to all our academic institutions. None unfamiliar 
with the highest walks, the most secret mazes of Academus' sacred 
shade, can rightly guide the footsteps of his pupils thitherward. 
To these exalted sources of learning, therefoi'e, we have an 
undoubted right to look, we must look for the men most emi- 
nently qualified to train the more youthful pupil — the more tender 
plant. **A11 good teaching," says a well known co-laborer in our 
educational work, ** must flow from copious knowledge." The 
statement is as true as an axiom. Give Arnolds to these Eegents 
for our academies and they in turn will plant Rugbys wheresoever 
suitable soil can be found. Smite the rock high : the fountain 
will gush with corresponding flow. 

In the good time coming, when th^ hearts of the fathers are 
turned more fully to the education of their children, a normal 
department on the grandest scale will be needed in the widening 
range of our university studies. If teaching, like divinity, law 
and medicine, come to hold a fixed rank among the learned profes- 
sions, the need will be imperative ; and it must certainly be met. 
To such a high estate educational labor seems now to be assuredly 
tending. To this opinion the North American Review lends the 
Weighty sanction of its deliberate judgment : ** To this complexion 
may it come at length." 

If the academy is right in asserting this claim upon the colleges, 
still more is the common school justified in demanding of the 
^ademy kindred aid and support. We come, then, to the ** point 
proposed " — ^ " Teachers' Departments in our Academies." 

Perhaps no single progressive idea in matters of education for 
many years past would be found, on strictest examination, to have 
teen more important and valuable than the conception of Normal 
establishments. And, although that conception, like all other 
pioneer thoughts, met apathy and opposition, and temporary 
defeat at first, yet to-day it has worked itself out into clear upper 
^r. Perardua ad astra. It was ajiist conception; a riffht thought; 
^d it has conquered. 

A careful inspection of the published reports of the Regents 
^closes the fact that as early as 1827 ttie^ ^W\ lox \,^^0w5t^ 
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departments in the academies bad begun to assume definite form 
and features. In tbe report of 1828 tbe matter is tbus beautifully 
and gratefully referred to by our venerable friend, Mr. Hawley, 
formerly for many yeai-s Secretary of the Board of Regents : 

" Such being the present number, state and condition of the^ 
academies throughout the country, they have become, in the opin-__ 
ion of the Regents, what it has been always desirable they shoulu^ 
be, fit seminaries for imparting instruction in the higher branche^^ 
of English education, and especially for qualifying teachers cm 
common schools, as well as for preparing students in classic^^ 
studies preliminary to a college course. For this elevation arrrra 
degree of usefulness to which our academies have thus happi^ I^ 
attained they are chiefly ^debted to the munificence of the Leg -5s 
lature : first, in the original establishment of the Literature Fu^Kid 
for the special encouragement of these institutions ; and next, in 
the gradual increase of that fund, from time to time, until by fcle 
extraordinary and most liberal endowment of $150,000, made "fcjr 
the act of April last, the. fund has become of such magnitude as 
to enable the Regents to distribute to every academy entitled to 
participate in it a dividend sufficient, with the aid of ordinajj 
tuition money and other revenues, to secure the servicer of tlie 
mpst able teachers, and thereby to enable the several institutions 
to fulfill all the beneficial ends for which they were established. 
The Regents, in behalf of these institutions which they are happy 
on this occasion to represent, tendijr to the Legislature their 
grateful acknowledgment of its bountiful munificence in providing 
such ample means for promoting the cause of science and general 
education, and securing their permanent prosperity. 

**The Legislature having, by the act before referred to, declared-. 
it to be one of their primary objects, in the great increase made 
by them of the literature fund, ^io promote the education of tead' 
ers,^ the Regents, equally with the Legislature, being impressec 
with a sense of the paramount importance of this object, wi^ 
always cheerfully co-operate in promoting its speedy accor 
plishment." 

In the next report the secretary held the following languag 
**In thus presenting to the Legislature the condition of the aca 
mies it is obvious to remark that the parental care of the gov 
ment has never been more usefully applied than in rearing up 
fostering these numerous and valuable establishments. 1 
impossible to calculate the amount oi g^ood^liichmust result 
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he general diffusion of knowledge produced by their operations, 
specially when it is considered that many of the pupils educated 
a the academies are intended themselves to become instructors of 
outh in the common schools. The benefits heretofore anticipated 
I this respect are beginning to be realized ; the academies are 
mually sending forth well instructed teachers, and there is cveiy 
iason to hope for a gradual but constant improvement in the 
eans of general education." 

In the reports of 1830 and 1831 the seed-thoughts already sown 
e left to warm and germinate. No reference is made to the 
atter. In the succeding report a very compact resume of our 
lucational matters is made the basis of an unanswerable argu- 
ent in favor of the general establishment of teachers' depart- 
ents in our academies. The suggestions and arguments of Mr. 
AWLEY had already taken deep root in the public mind. The 
t. Lawrence Academy — long n^ she flourish — had embodied 
is thought in action. At this #rly date, in advance of all posi- 
ve legislation on the subject^rior to any direction on the part 
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and one avowed object of the law, in its own language, was " to 
promote the education of teachers.^^ Did this noble deed origina'te 
de novo with Legislature itself ? Or had Mr. Ha^vley and hi. is 
co-workers made the whole matter so plain, had they been so cle-^^r 
in their great arguments, that they had only to ask andit^r^s 
done according to their large request? Eight years afterwards, in 
1835 — some records say in 1834 — a law was passed providing fV3r 
the legalized establishment of teachers' departments in eig^Xt 
academies, one in each senatorial district of the State. Erasm. ^s 
Hall Academy, Montgomery, Kinderhook, St. Lawrence, Faii-fiel d, 
Oxford, Canandaigua and Middlebury Academies were honor- «d 
with the appointments. 

In 1844, our State Normal School was established and went into 
successful operation. And thus again the good work of preparirg 
instructors for our 12,000 public schools was both enlarged in its 
scope and dignified in its character. 

With ebb and flow our Norm5|i work proceeded — the tide now 
weak, now strong — until in ApriliftSSS, legislative action assumed 
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their selection. In short, while tfii- provisions of the act are quite 
general, the Eegents are very wisel;j4|rfiarged with the duty of rexi- 
dering those provisions as effective sflji is in their power to do. This 
plan, so flexible as to adapt itself tWthe varying needs of diffe:^'" 
ent communities, and to changing exigencies that may arise, an^ 
yet so well defined under the executive direction of the Eegent^t 
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exception. In the main the appointment is honorably met, and 
the pecuoiary reward is dearly and severely earned. The harsh 
censure of earlier days — sometimes deserved, perhaps — that these 
departments are so many sinecures, by means of which an unprin- 
cipled principal, or other teacher, gets money that he never 
earned, is now rarely heard. Only persons afflicted with severe 
forms of mental and moral strabismus, who are unable to see 
more than one side of a subject at a time, now utter these unjust 
ind cruel objurgations. The current sets the other way. The 
Secretary of the Regents and the Superintendent of Public 
nstruction have both borne emphatic testimony to the increasing 
itality and efficiency of these Normal departments. Even twenty- 
iv€ years ago, Mr. Woolworth, then principal of Cortland 
Lcademy, wrote thus : "The trustees have no doubt of the favor- 
able influence which the department (in this academy) is calculated 
6 exert on the character of common schools." 

Twenty-seven years ago, Middlebury Academy reported as fol- 
lows : ** The trustees are of the opinion that the organization of 
the department for the education of teachers of common schools 
in this institution, in pursuance of the recommendation of the- 
Regents, has had a highly beneficial tendency upon the general 
interests of the academy, a good effect upon the public mind, and 
3 salutary influence upon the character of common schools in this 
'^fcinity." Such quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. But 
^ is neither necessary nor to our purpose. Of one academy in 
'hich, during most of the time for thirty years past, a teachers' 
apartment has been continuously maintained generally by State 
^^bority, but sometimes without, a competent school commis- 

^^er has averred that **- Academy is doing more for common 

tttDols, in the way of giving a thorou^ course of instruction to 
^^hers' classes, than all the select and academic schools in the- 
^tnty." None, however, can pretend to claim that the great 
^^•k as yet approximates the goal of perfection. It is in its 
P^ncy. Here, as in all that is good, we must learn to labor and 
^ait. 
^n severe physical maladies we wisely seek aid from the skilled 
^^sician and surgeon. Three months oi^ less at anatomy, physi- 
'^gy and hygiene, a single week, shortened at each end, at a 
^dical convention, and corresponding attainments in surgery, 
CDuld by no means satisfy us when health and life itself are 
^perilled. 
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The protracted preparation demanded in a legal education : 
not generally deemed too long or too exacting. If the experience 
jurist bring any complaint against his early training, it will fg 
more likely be that its period was too brief ; that it was not sufl 
ciently thorough and comprehensive. More such elementary to: 
would have lifted him to Mr. Websteb^s ** upper story," wher 
there is room enough and to spare. 

Ten full years of preliminary study are allotted to him wh 
proposes to minister at the altar of religion. Is there, in an; 
quarter, any indication of a purpose or desire, even on the par 
of the divine himself, to abridge the work of preparation ? 

And can a valid reason of any kind be urged why the teachei 
of o\ir children may enter on their undertaking with indiflferer 
qualifications ? Can any ingenious plqa justify a purpose so strange 
so unnatural, so unworthy ? Rather increase, many fold, the meat 
and aids' for preparation, and insist, in every case, on their diligei 
use by the candidate for the teacher's chair. 

Of the Teachers' Institute, the Association, and other educ 
tional appliances, it comes not within the province of this paj> 
to treat. Their success depends chiefly upon the skill and abili 
of those who xjontrol them. They are doing great good. 

The methods and measures to be employed in the Norna 
departments of our academies will doubtless be considered in tl 
" discussions " provided for in the general programme of tl 
Convocation. Thoroughness, more rigid, more exacting, shoul 
imdoifbtedly characterize all that is done, all that is undertakei 
all that is proposed in the great white field before us. 

The high purpose of the State in providing such ample an 
such varied means of education is largely and wisely benevolent 
And this benevolence is designed not to benefit some favorit; 
institution of learning, some eminent educator (though every sue- 
benefactor deserves vastly more than he ever receives), not som 
board of trustees, not even some indigent student, however worthy 
but the future state itself, generations of men yet to be — mankinc 
at large — ages remote. Its philanthropic aim is to accomplish thi 
greatest possible good for the greatest possible number. No per 
sonal or local interest may, therefore, rightly intervene betweei 
tte State ^nd the great good to be attained. 

At the close of the Regents' Report of 1832 the secretary wiseb 

says: " When these institutions (the academies) shall send fortl 

a regular supply of well qualified maliweloT^, a.ii object which the; 
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(the Eegents) hope to see accomplished by a union of the same 
raunificent policy which has heretofore guided the councils of the 
State, with the liberal spirit which has animated the people, our 
system of elementary instruction will be complete, and in this 
department the government will, by contributing to close up the 
sources of ignorance aud vice, have done all that properly falls to 
its province to give strength and duration to pur civil liberties." 

See that gushing spring on the mountain side. Watch its wind- 
ing course adown the slope. Observe the line of living green 
tbat marks its pathway across the meadow. It tells no vocal tale 
of all the good it does. Such footprints the faithful teacher leaves 
all along the path he treads. When every aid is proffered and 
improved he still will feel, alas 1 that imperfection stamps itself 
on all the labor of his hands. None can wish so earnestly as he 
that all his work were better done. 
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ART STUDIES IN ACADEMIES AND COLLEGERS. 

BY C. W. BENNETT, A. M. ^ 

JMne^fXil qf Oenetee WetleyarCBenUnoury, 

The natural aftid philo.sophical arrangement of an academic an^*^^ 
collegiate curriculum is a problem that has employed the though"^*^ 
of our best educators. Solutions have been various. To \^^^ 
impartial, is the difficulty. Our educational plans are influenci 
larjijely by our peculiar tastes and mental characteristics. Fav^ 
rite studies will be made unduly prominent; while the utility 
others may be almost totally denied. No ordinary labor, ther 
fore, is involved in candidly estimating the educating power 
each department and in bringing forth from these competing a: 
seemingly conflicting elements, a harmonious and even unifyi: 
whole. 

The great multiplicity of subjects that crowd upon our atte 

tion constitutes another chief difficulty. While each may be val 

able, there is not time for all. The limited period during whi 
we can hold students, necessitates an elective course. Some su 
jects of study must, therefore, be omitted. 

But after patient investigation, I am convinced that in all o ^ Tr 
academic and collegiate institutions, ** Art Studies" are too mim^miJi 
neglected. 

The utility of Mathematics, of Language, of Physics, and of 
Metaphysics in its sterner departments, finds earnest advocat^^s; 
but the cultivation of taste, the education and direction of "t-Xie 
sense of the beautiful, have not assumed that prominence in o^ ^r 
** courses of study" that their importance demands. 

By the "Fine Arts" we generally understand poetry, mm^sic, 
painting, sculpture, ornamental architecture and landscape garden- 
ing. The first two are recognized and studied, to some exten'fc, ^° 
our schools ; while the last four, in their principles and histo^J> 
are almost wholly neglected. True, rhetoric has to do larg'e^J 
with the aesthetical, and it is assumed to be studied quite genera I i J- 
But I greatly doubt if the tendency of the tuition given, eveU ^^ 
this subjcctj is to purify and refine the taste, — whether there ^^ 
generally awakened the idea that tVie s.t\x^e\it\a^\\^\5Mi"^vjia.^^ 
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. investigations at all ; and much more do I doubt if he comes 
>in this study more alive to the beautiful, even in literature. 
le nature is not rendered more keenly sensitive — his own soul 
es not become more harmonious — works of art are as meaning- 
« as before. 
From this neglect we should naturally infer the low value placed 

these studies. Yet no. portion of the academic or collegiate 
irse more richly rewards the student, or tells more favorably 
on society. In whatever light we view the subject, these studies 
i superlatively useful : useful in either sense of the term ; 
ether, with Hamilton, they be regarded as a means to an end, 
en that end is ** unto himself;" or as a means to an end, when 
tt end is ** out of himself," or as an instrument acting upon 
lers. 

I. Now I am not a believer in, nor an advocate of the "ethics 
interest ;" but all will perhaps readily concede that it is a man's 
jt privilege, as well as bounden duty to seek his own highest 
imate good : also, that this highest good or happiness is attain- 
e only in the highest perfection of his nature. This perfection 

nature can be realized only by a knowledge and contempla- 
ri of the divine nature and perfections. These principles being 
> ceded, that class of studies that contribute to this most valuable 
i ought to be held in highest esteem. Art, we claim, is the 
partment of inquiry thus largely contributing. 
Cn this brief paper we have not time to discuss at length and 
istrate this proposition, but can simply suggest it. Its investi- 
biou is most deeply interesting and profitable. We can stop 
re only to remark that the aesthetical enters very largely into 
c idea of God. If this be true, then Art, whose mission is **the 
-^ reproduction of the beautiful," — ^the ideally beautiful — '*by 
a aid of the data which nature furnishes," would tend most 
fectly to lead us to the idea and thought of GrOD ; which idea 
d thought of God we have alrieady made the condition of man's 
ghest perfection and happiness. ** Moral beauty," says Cousin, 
the foundation of all true beauty. It is the prerogative of art to 
>i*tray this moral beauty by the aid of physical beauty; this lat- 
r being merely symbolical of the former." Cousin's charming 
scussion of this subject, as contained in the seventh, eighth and 
^th lectures on " The True,^ the Beautiful and the Good," will be 
idily recalled. A single quotation, and I leave this branch of 
^ topic. *'Let U8t" says he, ** be thorougkily -pOTietacttte^^ViXi'^^ 
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thought that art is also to itself a kind of religion. God manifests 
himself to us by the idea of the true, by the idea of the good, by 
the idea of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to GrOD, because 
it comes from him. * * * True beauty is ideal beauty, and 
ideal beauty is a reflection of the infinite. * * * Every work 
of art, whatever may be its forai, small or great, figured, sung or 
uttered, every work of art truly beautiful or sublime, throws the 
soul into a gentle or severe reverie that elevates it toward th 
infinite. The infinite is the cpmmon limit, after which the sou^""^j 
aspires upon the wings of imagination as well as reason — by th^ ^^ 
route of the sublime and beautiful as well as by that of the tru^ _^e 
and the good. The emotion that the beautiful produces, turns th im_±ij 
soul from this world ; it is the beneficial emotion that art produc^^^^s 
for humanity." 

2. There is another view of this subject that ought to be pr— nare- 
sented. 

One great utility claimed for the study of natural history is tr ^^zzh^ 
cultivation of habits of close and careful observation — ^the det^i^ c^c- 
tion of minute differences or resemblances — ^thus furnishing tL n^he 
student a power of correct and scientific classification. 

This utility must be conceded. But while we do not presucK" Jme 
to detract in any degree from the popularity of these studies, or 

desire to underrate their value in attaining these results, we plii ■ ice 
Art studies above them as a means of securing this same discipliHT ne. 
We doubt if there is to be found, in the whole range of study, s^^uiy 
so powerful remedy to inaccuracy and inattention. It is, inde- ^d, 
lamentable to notice how blind are most students to the beautz^/es 
of God's world. To most of them the Psalmist's description 
of the heathen idols is applicable: "Having eyes they see rm^ct^ 
and ears they hear not." To them God's glorious landscapes tiat 
he spreads out for their enjoyment, are as though they were riot. 
The thousand variegated tints with which the Great Artist paints 
his skies and decks his footstool, pass all unheeded. To ttiem 
spring, summer and autumn foliage is all the same. Skies are ©ver 
blue ; grass is ever green ; and water wears one unvarying hu.€« 

A look of surprise, or an air of incredulity follows the st»*^ 
ment that nature sometimes rejoices in green skies — ^that w»t^^^ 
gives back tints more varied and glorious than the rainbow — tl^^^ 
her carpet is woven of materials dipped in dyes of unrivall^^ 
gorgeousness. 
Yet all who have an artiBt'a eye, 3LVteQ.teQL\5^ «xi«s\ha\!%\^^ 
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Tvell know thp,t these are appearances frequently presented. These 
varying, evanescent glories, the artist reproduces — ^these subtle 
beauties he fi^es on canvass. For example, how exquisitely has 
CJhurch, in some of his paintings, wrought up these marvellous 
tiiats of cloud and sky I 

I have had occasion to note the power of a single lecture on art 
to open the blind eyes and unstop the deaf ears of a class of young 
Ia.<3ies. I have heard them remark that they lived in a new. life, 
an.<l were astonished that so much time had been passed in a state 
of" unconsciousness of the enrapturing beauties of this glorious 
w^orld. 

Thus, in seeing new sources of happiness opened up to my 
pupils — their powers of observation intensified — their minds 
ex:panded — their imagination newly kindled, and their whole 
natures more nearly allied to the Great Artist, have my humble 
labors been abundantly rewarded. 

So much, briefly for the utility of Art studies when they are a 
i^tieans to an end — that end being the elevation and purification of 
"tlxe individual himself. 

3. But these studies are eminently useful in the other sense of 
this term, viz., as a means for securing good to others, or society. 
-A.S Americ«nis, we talk much of making home attractive. We 
^'^quire, with much interest and concern, ** how can our citizens 
become more refined and cultivated?" Theories of social eleva- 
tion are freely discussed. Of all the means of attaining an end 
^^ desirable, a thorough course of art instruction in our colleges 
^^d academies, I rank among the most potent. The graduates of 
these schools occupy positions of high trust, and give hue and 
^^Jie to society. The homes of 4;hese men and women ought to be 
*^^ model homes of the land, after which others are lai'gely to 

Xhe humbler classes are wont to look to those in higher walks 
^^^ examples; and the prevalence of any particular style among 
*^^ higher^ is a reason and argument for attempted imitation by 
^*^e lower. 

1*he application of this principle is easy. Take, for illustration, 

^^^ matter of ai-chitecture. A man of education is to eroict a 

^'elling. Untaught in the principles of architecture — his Art 

^U^es entirely neglected — his mansion, while convenient and com- 

^^table, may, in its plan and construction, violate every princiijle 

^*^ correct; taste. It may he that strange cong\omeT^\.\o\i-— \i\^/2i^ 
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destitute of hamiony and proportiou— which is, alas I the rule 
among our farm houses, and having few exceptions among our 
more pretentious residences. These nameless, fatherless piles of 
wood, brick or stone, abounding in our country, and owned by the 
graduates of our higher schools, become the models copied by those^ 
inferior in culture and thus are multiplied ugliness and deformity^ 
in our home architecture. The furnishing of the house and th^ 
an*ai)gement of the grounds illustrate the same principle. Th^ 
wife, a graduate of some of our higher female seminaries or cot" 
leges, shocks us by her discordant jumble of expensive furnitunr; 
and the strange absence of taste in the wall adornings. 

Thousands of money fail to make the interior attractive, as oth^ 
thousands have served to make the exterior repulsive. If v— 
study the gi-ounds, the lack of artistic culture is still more appizj 
rent. Landscape gardening is a study unheard of by these, or 
least unpracticed. One would infer that the owner of the groui^. m 
was ** working on* the square '^ in right earnest. ** Parallels, ri^l 
angles and perpendiculars " are the general and particular of t^I: 
plan. Trees of uniform height and foliage, in right lines, abouxi < 
Each must be a precise number of feet from its neighbor — ii<i: 
swerving in trunk from a perpendicular— occupying by its shs(X 
an exact number of square feet, and no more. Straggling limfc^ 
suffer the fate of most stragglers — are "cut off." Curves af 
avoided with studious care; ai'bors are ignored ; and nature^s wiL ^ 
profusion and variety are subdued and brought "under rule." 

I have thus briefly hinted at the effects of the neglect of thes^^ 
studies on our home ai'chitecture, our house adornings and on oi» - 
lawns and grounds. These pernicious results are perhaps motr^ 
marked in the case of the horrible school buildings scatters ^ 
throughout our State — those nondescripts in architecture — haviiB^^ 
"a likeness of nothing in the heavens above, or in the eart>i 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth," and also in the wretuh^ ^ 
work made of church building, where the worshipper is compelled ^ 
to think more of heathen mythology or mammon's service, th»-^ 
of Him whose worship should be spiritual. 

We have thus suggested some of the benefits arising from tt^ 
introduction of Art studies into our higher schools ; also, soic^ 
of the pernicious consequences of their neglect. Since it ismp-- 
design to be cs practical as possible, I will briefly indicate the pla^- 
tbatf on trial, I havfe found to succeed well. .» 

This plan needs much mod\&cat\oii Vtv otOi^t x«ci Vo^^tfectio^ 
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IVIy course is to deliver thii*teen lectures, of some forty minutes 
each, to the young ladies of my graduating class^— requiring them 
to report and keep a record of the same. The first fifteen or twenty 
minutes are devoted to an examination of the previous lecture, 
thereby fixing the principles, and testing the accuracy of the class 
as reporters. As a suggestion to those who have not given much 
attention to this subject, and have not introduced these studies into 
their schools, as well as to be benefited by the experience and criti- 
cism of those who have made these studies a specialty, I append a 
l>i-ief syllabus of the aforementioned lectures. 

!• On the idea and love of the beautiful, and the importance of 
aesthetic studies. Name the fine arts. Give an idea of the utility 
of each — especially in the depai-tment of monumental art. 

II. Give a brief description of the various modes of making 
pictures. Sculpture. Antique art. Encaustic. Frescoes. Oil 
painting. Engraving. Photographing. Water glass. Arrange 
these historically and chronologically, as nearly as possible. Men- 
tion a work of at least one representative man in these different 
^departments. 

in. Describe the hiode of producing sculpture. Modelling, in 
clay. Cutting the marble, &c. Polishing, &c. Define statues ; 
statuettes ; bas-relievos ; alto-relievos, &c. Mention some of the 
i3iost noted works of the greatest masters. 

rv. The schools of painting. What is a school of painting ? 
Mention the most [celebrated in modern times. The Florentine, 
the Roman, the Venetian, &c. Point out characteristit^ of each. 
Mention one or more most noted artists of each school. 

V. Frescoe painting. Its peculiarities. The process. Reasons 
of the preference of the great masters for this. Take one of M. 
-^gelo's frescoes to describe. 

VI. Oil painting. The process of painting in oil on walls and ' 
canvass. Take an oil painting for analysis. Of what is it com- 
Pc>Sed ? Canvass on stretcher, and why ? Colors prepared in oil, 
^<i why ? What principles are involved in the painting ? a. Sub- 
J^^t. b. Composition, c. Drawing, d. Coloring in particulars. 

^' Chiaroscuro. /. Harmony of coloring. Give the test of the 
fi^Cellence of a painting in these particulars by numbers ranging 
"*oni one to twenty. 

ArTH. Styles of painting, a. Flower, &c. b. Landscape, c. 

-*^^imal. d. Figure, e. Genre. /. Portrait, ff. Historical. A. 

-Allegorical and religious. What is found in a. g^ooQi ^^vq^\v^% ^^ 
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each kind. If historical, it must be' truthful; if ideal, it must be 
natural ; if portrait, it must reveal mental and moral characteristics. 
Vm. Since, in the absence of public galleries in this country, 
we must give our ideas of many master pieces through engraving 
alone, the eighth lecture is devoted to engraving. Give a concise 
chronological history of it. On wood. On copper. Lithogra- ^ 
phy. Steel. Chromolithography. Photolithography. Mezzo-^, 
tint Aquatint. Give an idea of each in mode and effect, distin-^.^ 
guishing between line, stipple, etching, &c. 

IX. Show what constitutes a |bod engraving. How to selec::^ 
them. Name the best masters. Give the relative value of tfeirr:^ 

works of these masters. Raphael Morghen's **Last Supper > 

proofs. Mlihler's *♦ Madonna de San Sixto." Describe and gi"*^n 
relative value of diflferent impressions, a. Artist's proofs. ^ 

Proofs before letter, c. Extra paper prints, d. Common prin^ -^jg 

X. Architecture. Origin. Brief history. What constitutes £tx: 
order. Give diflferent orders. Adaptation of style to use. 

XI. Christian art. Influence of Christianity upon art, especiSLlly^ 
on painting and architecture. . Origin of symbols. Explanatiorm 
of devices in church decoration. 

XII. Landscape gardening. Discussion of principles involved. 
Adaptation of diflferent modes or styles to different circumstances. 

XTTT. Applied art. To di*ess« To furniture. To wall decora- 
tion. To table ornamentation, &c. 

XIV. To give an idea of subtle art criticism, I read Groethe's 
analysis of the ** Laocoon,^' the class having an engraving or mode' 
of that work before them. 

These lectures are treated in a popular manner — ^no metaph 
sical speculations-T-and illustrated by engravings, paintings a 
casts. On trial I have found their effect on classes beneficial 
the extreme. 

NoTEk— The foregoing leetures were prepared and delivered to classes, and the sy' 
given, before the appearance of Dr. Sabcfson's late work. This work will afford i? 
able aid to the teacher in the way of suggestion. 
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DIPLOMAS FOR WOMEN. 

BY A. FLACK, A. M. 
JhHncipal cf Claverack Academy and Hudson River Institute, 

The object of this paper is expressed in the following preambl 
n<3. resolutions : 

TVTiereas, It is desirable to encourage a thorough literary course of sftidy 
^ox* ladies equivalent to the college course for gentlemen ; therefore 

Resolved, That the Regents of the University be requested to prepare 
for tbe academies of this State (that choose to^carry ladies through such a 
course) a course of study for ladies that sha^ be equivalent to the college 
course for gentlemen. 

Resolved^ That the Regents of the University be requested to appoint a 

coTiQinittee of their own number, or if the Regents of the University prefer, 

Partly of their own number, and partly of other literary gentlemen of this 

State^ to act as an examining committee, at annual examinations of acade- 

^^es whose trustees may signify a desire to have the ladies of their academy 

^^omplete the prescribed course above referred to. 

Resolved, That the Regents of the University confer the degree of A . B. 
^pon such ladies as pass a satisfactory examination in the course prescribed 
V them, or such a degree as they choose to confer upon ladies. 

Resolved, That the Regents of the University (if they deem any action' 
of the legislature necessary) ask the legislature of this State to designate a 
tiih for ladies which shall signify that they have finished a course of study 
equivalent to the college course for gentlemen. 

The objects to be gained bj'^ carrying out the suggestions Con- 
ine d in these resolutions, are, 

1. To encourage the ladies iu our academies to complete a 
>rough, systematic course of education, in such branches of 
Ay as will the most perfectly develope tjieir social, intellectual 
moral natures. 

. To encouraoce the trustees and teachers of the leading acade- 
; to set before the ladies taught in their* institutions, the high- 
tan dard of scholarly attainment. 

presenting this practical subject of extending the course of 

e education, and asking that the honors be confeired upon 

who do complete it that are conferred upon others, we do 

opose to discuss theories of female education. We take it 

inted that this. Convocation of teachers believe that the 

>f this State should have presented to t\iem. er^^^-^ Vovkftx- 

11 
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able motive to acquire the very high^t intellectual and nxc-^^' 
excellence. 

We take it for granted that education is a coerced conditioi^- ^^ 
mind ; that it is produced by force applied by the teacher, m^ ^" 
continued, earnest effort on the part of the instructed : that go^^^ 
ness and greatness are the result of great efforts. 

The three female colleges now chartered by our legislature, vE -^ 
Vassar, Elmira, and Ingham University, have each a course < 
study prescribed which entitles the graduate to such a degree ^ 
we refer to. 

Their courses of study are not the college course for gentlem^^ 
buf are intended to be equivalents. 
^ We have no objection to adding to the course of these wor*:^!: 
institutions, if the Kegents of the University think proper. 

We have no complaints«to make against these colleges ; on l;i: 
contrary, we commend them. But they cannot do all the edwc^^ 
tional work of the kind they are doing that is to be done in ti:i< 
State. 

The object that these resolutions contemplates will encoura^^e 
these colleges, and strengthen them, by raising the standard -"^^^ 
requirement for graduation throughout the State. 

It is idle to ask the academies that are teaching all the stiidi-^^ 
that are taught in these female colleges, and teaching them thc^^' 
oughly, to send their pupils to those colleges to be graduated. 

Besides the young ladies sdininaries that are able to carry th^ J' 
pupils as far as the female colleges, there is a class of mix^^ 
schools, where young men in l^ge numbers are prepared for co^ 
lege (and in some cases for advanced standing in college), who^ 
range of studies actually taught, exceeds the course of any of tfc 
female colleges. These academies are so largely patronized thi-- 
they can afford a professor of experience, who makes teaching 
profession, for each distinct department. 

The present demand for competent teachers in French and Gr^ 
man, in these large female seminaries and male and female aca« 
mies, enable them without any extra expense, to educate thorougl 
their lady graduates in French and German, as well as in Laf 
and the other studies pursued in female colleges. 

Hence we think that the cause of education would be incaluh 
benefited by encouraging this class of female seminaries, and t 
and female academies, to encourage their pupils, as far as pra' 
hie, to complete a collegiate couxae* 
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In our judgment, the carrying out of the spirit of these resolu- 
tions will encourage a dozen or more of the leading academies of 
the State to keep a number of their pupils in a course of classical 
and higher English two years longer than they now do, and add 
thus much to the intellectual strength of the State, and do much 
to silence those who now (and in many cases justly) speak so 
lightly of the course of study pursued by ladies. We think the 
ladies^ \;ourse of study should be prescribed by the Eegents, and 
Jiave their sanction. (That they would allow some margin for 
equivalent studies to be pursued by pupils of different tastes, no 
one doubts.) 

Again, it is highly important that the Regents of the University 
be present at the examinations of the academies. 

The fact that these ladies have passed a satisfactory examination 
before so disinterested a board of examiners, adds to the value of 
their diplomas. 

We wish to be distinctly understood that ladies who receive this 
degree from the Regents of the University, do so after the Regents 
liave in person attended the examination of candidates for the 
degree. We expect by removing the qualifications for the degree 
from the professors to a disinterested committee, to secure better 
Scholarship and more value to the diploma conferred. 

It seems to us that the Regents of the University are not now 
doing as much in the way of examinations and the conferring of 
degrees, as was intended when the board was instituted. (We say 
this without making any complaint.) We believe that the cause 
of education would be greatly profited if two or more of the 
Kegents of the University should receive a salary and give as 
exclusively their time to visiting the academies as the secretary of 
the board now does to the necessary office business. We think 
that some member of the board should be present at the exami- 
iiations of most of the academies every year. To this end we 
^ight better forego some of our Literature Fund, and have a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents at our examinations, to make sug- 
\ gestions to teachers and trustees as each class is examined. We 
4 feel that the influence of such members of the Board of Regents 
^"^ teacher, and trustee, and pupils, would be salutary beyond 
^hat any one now imagines. This course will elevate our acade- 
me system, and draw students from other States to our academies. 
^^ ^r State is now more liberal to its academies th^w «>xi^ Q^\\fcx 
^tate in the Umon, and there is no reason \v\iy o\xx «Le.^ftL<^\si\^^ 
^ynot draw frojji every State because of t\ieir ex.c^WeTXG\^^- 
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It seems to be a well established fact that pupils will come u 
to any standard set before them by the institution in which the_ 
are educated, and will not go above it. This must be the exper 
ence of the teachers present. 

We have not thought it necessary to allude to the fact thai 
there are young ladies in every village, city and country schoc 
dii^trict, who are advanced^ and when fourteen years of age an 
ready to enter upon a collegiate course. Their pai^ents are abZ! 
and willing to continue them in school four 'years more, if th 
academic teachers encourage such a course. , There is such a nui= 
ber of these cases known to every teacher present, tha> we f^ 
they have, with us, wished for a more complete course to ^ 
encouraged by the Regents of the University, to continue th^ 
longer in their course of instruction. 

It is said, truly, that the academies can now leach, if they choos 
the course referred to, and their pupils will have the knowledg- 
if not the degree. 

While one does now pursue the course without the degree, tw 
can encourage scores to pursue it for the degree. It is but simp! 
justice to confer it. No one is injured by it, and those having t\m 
degree are benefited. 

In asking for this degree, and to have it conferred by the Boar^ 
of the Regents of the University, we do not discourage (for th* 
present) the granting diplomas by academies, as at present, for s 
course of study equivalent to that pursued in this and other States 
at the present time. 

It may not be improper to mention here that a number of ladiei 
of the last graduating class of the institution of which I havf 
charge, have signified their intention to return next year and comi 
plete the college course. This is the result of our discussing th 
question before them. These ladies have already advanced i 
their studies one year beyond the average requirements of gradu 
ates ill the Hudson River Institute, and other academies and sen* 
naries in this State. 

Only the iriost advanced pupils desire this course. We fe= 
very confident that we can have a class graduate in a comply"' 
college course every year. 

Hoping the above resolutions may be received as kindly as th^ 
are deferentially presented, we submit them for your consideratio: 
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TEE EXTENT AND CHARACTER OP FEMALE 

EDUCATION. 

BY MRS. JOHN H. WILLARD. 
JPrincipal of Troy Female Seminary, 

The extent and character of female education should be such as 

to unfold the natural powers of woman, and qualify her to perform 

b.^r duties to her Maker and to 80ciet3^ So God declared, when 

b-o breathed into man a living soul after his own image, and inti- 

nciated to him that this image must be wrought out, by the exercise 

of his varied endowments and intuitions on the objects adapted 

to it, in nature, in man, and in th6 supernatural world. To secure 

these results, what studies should be pursued, in what mode, to 

"w-hat extent ; and what should be the surroundings and influences 

^f schoot life ? The answer to these questions will show what 

should be the extent and character of female education. 

To adapt school pursuits and discipline to the unfolding of the 
Natural powers, we must consider what are the gifts of the human 
toind, what is their nature, and from what processes they receive 
their best culture. 

As woman has implanted in her soul a4ove of truth and a desire 
^f knowlege, she must study that she may have the happiness 
derived from the gratification of these principles of her nature, 
^iid that she may meet the obligations imposed by the possession 
^f them. As she has perceptions, and lives in a world of sense ; 
^ she has within her a world of thought, reason and imagination, 
^^ aesthetic, a moral and spiritual ^nature, and must use language 
^ an instrument of thought and social communion ; so must she 
^ave education for these various capacities, that they may be 
l>rought to the perfection for which they were destined, as far as 
possible on earth — fully in a future world. 

For woman, it is not difficult to begin education in the school 
^th this aim of soul culture, because, except with the few who 
^^tend to make teaching a profession, there is no motive to pursue 
studies for their immediate usefulness for practical purposes. She 
^s free to study with no other aim than her laigYiest VorgiON^xaKViX. 
^d happiness. She may pursue a subject iox ite o^\i ^?ikfe^ *iftx- 
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getting its practical application in the interest it excites. Hence 
we may educate her to -be, rather than to possess. We must trair 
her to be good, loving, true and gentle, and **to do with all hei»r .:^ 
might whatever her hand findeth to do ;" fit her so to keep th^ _^ 
human plants of the Lord, that every home may become an Eden 

The object-teaching of the primary ttehools is well adapted 
that education of the senses which will give her full possession ( 
all their capabilities. This system is continued in the higha 
school, when the object of which she studies is seen and handle 
In botany, when the plant is examined — its cells, its root, stem atrr^ <J 
leaves, and flower and seed, in the several stages of their grovr -^:i j 
and decay. . In chemistry, when she makes experiments with h^ ^E^r 
own hands to prove the relations existing among substana^^^^ 
combining and separating, applying tests, and tracing the efiec^^^ 
of heat and electricity, &c. In all physics, when principles SL:mre 
illustrated by the appropriate apparatus. While she thus exe^T- 
cises her senses and cultivates her- perceptions in the world of 
sense, lender the guidance of those who find in it everywhere tite L 
footprints of the Creator, she becomes at home in it, and fiLnds LJ^ 
herself at harmony with it, a, part of it, through her body; for she L j 
finds in this inner material temple in which her spirit dwells, all h o 
the elements land agencies and laws which constitute and regulate hrq 
the great universe of matter. This unity leads her to believe that h i,j^ 
they had one Architect, whom her soul must love for the supreme h-h l 
goodness revealed in his works. Who would deprive her of this ■■'^re, 
benefit, by so limiting the extent of female education as to exclude T^^^ 
from it chemistiy, physiology, astronomy, botany, and a know- "^^^ 
ledge of the numerical and dynamical laws of the external world ; 
or allow them to be so pursued that they do not, at the same time, 
educate the perceptive and spiritual nature? 

Chemistry, botany and astronomy are selected, because, of the 
natural sciences, they are universal in their phenomena ; physi- 
ology, for the knowledge it gives of the instrument by which the 
spirit works. 1,^^ 

By the same system women should be made at home on the V^ 
globe on which she dwells, by the^study of geography. The cur- 1 1 

% 



rents of the sea and the air, as well as the physical features of the 

land and its climatic influences should be studied, and the same 

unity and goodness traced as were revealed by physics. Require. 

Jber to draw every coast and mountain and river and sea, every 

natural and political division descT\\>e^,t\\\\i^TV«\A\aji\^ pic- 
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iro which her mind can not fail to retain. To secure definite 
e Inceptions of diflBcult or foreign names, in tlie primary class, let 
lo names found in each lesson be written, on the blackboard and 
3elled and pronounced accurately by the class. When Guyot's 
la^ps and books are mastered, the pupil will have reached the 
ig^hest object of the study, which is to give a knowledge of the 
Ia.iiet on which the human race dwells, and its fitness for the pur- 
oses of man^s existence. 

Geography should be pursued in connection with history, to asso- 
ate places with the events and people which give importance to 
nem. This human interest, this association of places with man in 
is present, past and future life on earth, causes geography to 
B<juire the study of history, and leads directly to it. 

Ancient geography may be studied to advantage in connection 
k^ith ancient literature, by making Homer and a work on mythol- 
ogy, the text books in the beginning. The preparation for class 
iiay be the reading of a portion of the Illiad or Odyssey in the 
translation, and a study of the divinities and localities therein 
a.lluded to. The recitation. hour may be passed in tracing on the 
'^aap the wanderings of the heroes, the seats of their gods and 
sites of their temples, the reading of the best speeches, with the 
descriptions of the heathen ceremonials, drawing from them 
the ideas of the ancients — their morality and the religion on 
^hich it was based ; and a familiar lecture upon their art and archi- 
tecture, with works like Winklemann and Fergusson^s History 
of'Art and Hand Book of Architecture as guides to the teacher. 
In this manner is traced much of the ancient civilization, of what 
man could work out without Christianity, and having no light but 
his own intellect and the dim traditions of the primeval period. 

With the Bible in hand, the pupil .traces on the ancient maps 
the movements of the Jews, and their connections with the several 
kingdoms, Egyptian, Medo-Persian, Greek and Roman ; and the 
travels of our Saviour and his apostles. She is prepared, when she 
passes from the Bible of the christian and the Bible of the Greek, 
to follow on. the map the marches of armies, as she has learned to 
do the travels of St. Paul, and those of the heroes of Homer and 

ViBGIL. 

The extent and character of the study of history in the educa- 
tion of woman is peculiar to her sex. The philosophy of history 
is more to her than its details. It is more to her to know, for 
instance, that when Saracen and European ixi^t oil >Jdl^ ^^sb^ 
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of France, the crescent bowed forever to the cross, and all-conquer- 
ing Christianity went on its way rejoicing for humanity, than it is ^^ 
to follow the progress of the most skilful seige or the manouvres <^^ 
of the greatest battle field in the history of the world. It is nofc::^^^ 
when men fight according to the highest wisdom of the militarji^^ »y 
art, but when Providence manifestly interposes to decide the batc#-.^^|;. 
tie, that she is most benefited by contemplating the scene. Sh^^^-^^ 
is not wiser for studying the marvels of engineering or the strateg; 
of war ; for the fate of nations does not depend upon her knowled, 
of these subjects. It does depend upon the character of the nation^ ^3^^ 
and their representative men ; therefore her sagacity can n^ ,^r:]Qf 
receive a better culture than the study of these and their grow "^^s^^i 
affords, to qualify her for her appropriate office of training hei-r:^^^ 
for victory on battle fields, and statesmen for wisdom in the cou^^2!2. 
cils of the State. She must study the rise and progress, and ^^ ^j^ 
acter and burial, of each of the successive ages, with its influe^^oe 
upon its successors ; hence its position in the history of the hun^zziafl 
race. She must learn what pail; each . performed in the bring- ^og^ 
in of '*the fulness of time" which received the central, Dr^-ine 
** Light." Sho must follow that Light through the mould iog" 
of the nations of the modern world, and learn of the modern 
civilization as influenced by Christianity. She will thus find i.lmt 
** righteousness saveth a people ;" that ideas survive the wrect of 
nations ; that the stream of time is bearing the race onward to a 
glorious destiny ; and be made a better citizen, as well as a bettei 
and more agreeable woman, for the study of history. 

Allied to history and geography, so closely that they can not we "^^ 
be separated, is the study of literature and art. We learn boit^ 
geography where men have dwelt, from history their modes C^^ 
expression in action; we seek then to know the embodimenrf^^ 
of their ideas in language and art. In the pursuit of literatur^^' 
woman^s mind is in its element. .Her sentiments and tastes ai^^® 
gratified. What lives of the past was too good to let die ; henc:^^ 
in it she is living with the best thoughts of the best minds in a--^^ 
time. As they penetrate her soul, the fountains of her own feelii)^- o 
are unsealed, and many of its secrets interpreted to her. Tfc^*® 
poet speaks the language of her own soul. He reveals to h^^^ 
sentiments which might forever have remained hidden from h^^ 
mental vision, had not the light of his bright pages beamed up^:^^ 
them. All that comes to her through the avenues of her sensiti"^^® 
nature — the beauties of tlie naluxaV ^o\\^, \.W \\Avience of he^^^ r 
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DU heart — is revealed, or multiplied and perpetuated in its influ- 
3e, by the literary contributions of the ages. From the earliest 
riod, therefore, the memory should be filled with the choicest 
3sages of the poets and of the most inspiring of the prose writers, 
ley will furnish food to the spirit^s life, kindle its enthusiasm, and, 
ssibly, stimulate it to express some of the eternal verities in 
mortal words. The study of belles lettres and rhetoric, in connec- 
»n with the moral tests which a teacher will alwaj^s apply, jnay he 
ide the surest safeguard against feeble and corrupting literature. 
^Esthetics, music and the study of the languages may be grouped 
th these subjects, on account of the principles of taste and modes 
expression which they lead us to consider. The value of music 
so fully admitted that we are becoming as universally devoted 

it as the Germans. It is to be hoped that we shall be as 
oroughly educated in the science. The soul's highest mode of 
pression is language. It is alik^ an expression and the instrument 

thought. The study of it is one of the best means of mental 
scipline and is peculiarly adapted to woman. She has great 
cility in acquiring and using the spoken languages, as well as 
pacity to master the principles of genAl grammar and to do 
-r full share in the investigations of comparative philology, 
lice she may be useful and agreeable in this department of study, 
oguage should occupy a portion of time in school (with those 
ho have a special facility for it), from the earliest beginnings of 
e English grammar to the last school lessons. 
Our own language is not to be learned alone from its grammars 
d dictionaries, and works on rhetoric and criticism, but from the 
itical reading of the British classics, as Shakspeare and Milton, 
d from every subject of study. Each has a vocabulary of its 
^n to express the ideas peculiar to it. The utmost precision 
ould be required in the use of words in all recitations, and much 
tention should be given to written composition. Class exercises, 

connection with every subject that will admit of it, are of great 
^lue in giving the student command of language. The limits of 
le school period should embrace the Latin language, French and 
German. These, learned with the thoroughness which alone makes 
tem valuable to the student, will give the power to make language 
tbe study of a literary life, and bring all the joys its treasures give 
^0 a cultivated mind. . 

J'ie study of mathematics is highly useful to woman. By nature 
^^^eature of impulse and feeling, of clear intrntioiva ^xA^tiJgsxft 
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knowledge of truths that are known from reasoning, she needs ihm 
discipline of mathematics. From them she learns that there ar- 
truths which are necessary, universal, and immutable. She feeS 
the irresistible evidence which every successive step of a demo la 
stration brings, and must admit the truth of the conclusion. H^ 
pow6r of thinking is increased by the exercise of tracing continual 1 
the connection between the steps in long processes of reasoning 
She acquires the power also of keeping a subject before the mix: 
until it can be viewed on all sides and every argument brought i 
bear upon it. She thus becomes less narrow-minded and mor 
reasonable. This discipline may be attained by the pure matlic 
matics. It is not necessary for it that a woman apply the laws o 
mechanics, measure the distances and dimensions of the planets 
or calculate eclipses. * These processes may be omitted, unleS' 
her mature life bring opportunity and inclination for their:* 
Enough, however, of the mixed ijathematics should be presented 
to the student to show her the wonderful connection between th^ 
grand phenomena of the natural world and the abstract truths o^ 
pure mathematics. 

Most persons admit TOe importance of the subjects above con- 
sidered, but a difference of opinion exists in regard to embracing: 
metaphysics in female education. It seems to many that it is o£ 
little use for man to attempt to sail upon this sea without a shore ;: 
hence great folly for weaker woman to make fruitless efforts t(M 
navigate it, besides the waste of time needed for those showj^ 
acquisitions which are the currency of society.* It is true thar 
some of the advantages derived from it may be gained by studying 
man in histoiry; yet history so far fails to exhibit him, that wheK 
we would know what he was in any country, at any given perioc^ 
we must seek that knowledge, in part, from the pictures of lifl 
which the novelist paints, or the revealings of the heart which thz 
pen of the poet lays open. History itself is aided by the stud— 
The philosophy of history requires generalizations, depending upcn 
powers of the mind which are specially fitted for the exercise luz 
metaphysical studies. They furnish the best gymnastics for tM 
processes of analysis and synthesis which this highest departm^ ^ 
of historical study demands. Besides, an acquaintance with t^ 
universal soul of humanity qualifies us to recognize its features J 
the diverse costumes in which it is clothed by the circumatanc?^ 
of its time and place in the world. When the noblep*principX«5 
ofpur nature assert their superiority Mi^Ti^tlo culture, wesh.31 
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regard mental philosophy and BuTiiER^s Analogy, or some kindred 
work, and moral philosophy, useful and agreeable studies for 
woman. She finds her most exalted range of thought among 
themes which help her to know herself and the relations which 
bind her to her Maker and to her fellow man. And, while the 
yearnings of her moral nature are gratified in seeking for moral 
truth, it assimilates her soul to itself, and sends her to the Bible 
more enlightened to see God through it. Conscience could not 
bo reached by a lifelong study of pure mathematics. Its activity 
follows a knowledge of the relations which bind man to his Maker 
a-nd to his fellow man, of the authority it possesses in the soul as 
Gtod's vicegerent, of the moral government of God, of a future 
life of weal or woe depending upon our conduct in this state of 
probation. Man is destined to immortality, and has capacities to 
accomplish this amazing destiny. The study of the intimations of 
this truth, and of other truths coming up from the depths of the 
souPs being, and of the nature and laws of the mental and moral 
capacities, is peculiarly adapted to the life of woman. For to 
l^er is committed the mind of man when it comes fresh from the 
hand of its Creator, with any intimations it may bring with it. If 
the soul "hath had elsewhere its setting," and '* heaven lies about 
"^s in our infancy," she should be fitted not only to make ** the 
child the father of the man " among nature's nobility, but also for 
those questionings of its innate ideas that will furnish to the 
philosopher data for his reasonings* upon what is in man. 

Besides, womaU has an implanted principle of curiosity, which 

^^pels to a desire to know the nature of the faculties of the mind 

^ instruments used in all the discoveries and acquisitions of 

ktiowledge. Secluded very properly in the domestic circle from 

^^y share in the movements of society or logic of events which 

^^Itivate the reflective reason of man, she requires studies which will 

give her mind discipline. She craves to know of the laws and limits 

^f human knowledge, what to believe and what intellectual and 

^oral guides to follow, jhink she must, in this age of intellectual 

^tivity, of conjecture and speculation ; and she has food for all, 

from the press, the pulpit, the lecture room, the parlor conversation 

.^f gentlemen, and from associations of benevolence and reform. 

apposing ideas and theories are presented to ber, and if she has 

^o ability to examine them, that she may select the good and reject 

^he bad, she may fall a victim to zeal without knowledge, and 

pursue, with the intensity of her active nature^ aiidi Vtcv^x^^^ xi^^^ 
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the susceptible young mind, errors, whose consequences her heart 
and conscience w«uld shrink to behold. She may then — after her- 
mind has been disciplined and enriched, her powers of observation 
and reasoning cultivated, and all her mental enei^es quickened 
by previous study — pursue the study of intellectual philosophy. 
** That philosophy which," in the language of Archeb Butler, " is 
to every specific philosophy what that specific philosophy is to the 
individual objects of its classifications, that the sciences which 
theorize the world may themselves be theorized, that the subjects 
of their inquiry and the relations whose endless varieties they 
detect may be themselves resolved into classes of subjects and 
classes of relations, that these classes of subjects and relations are 
themselves again amenable to one grand final classification, as the 
attributes of a single permanent substance. That substance is 
the mind of man, and that philosophy is the philosophy of the 
human miud." Woman should commence the studyof it at school, 
that she may be capable of pursuing it ainid the absorbing cares 
or trivial pursuits of her retirement, and grow wiser without her 
books, when her only objects of study are within herself or those 
whom it is her pleasure to serve, and for whom she imposes upon 
herself the humblest duties. Through the light of this knowledge 
she may guide other minds, and herself rise with more ease into 
the higher regions of faith, and sooner become that life and center 
of domestic comfort which the poet saw: 

" Now I see, with eye serene, • 

The very pulse of the machine : 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death ; 
The .reason firm, the temperate will, ' 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light." 

Metaphysical studies, which elevate and enlarge a woman's 
intellect, do not on that account rob her of the graces with which 
her sensitive nature clothes her. She is not made masculine by 
them ; on the contrary, they lead her to be satisfied with what she ^ 
finds in herself and her own sphere. She learns of the superiority 
of reason to passion ; of the existence of law everywhere, origina- 
tJng in the supreme source of it, aiid Xvevic;^ to ^ubxmt to all its 
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^l^pointments with a better grace, and become a truer woman and 
^better citizen. 

To accomplish the ends of her education, beauty and melody, 

love and truth, should pervade the atmosphere in which intellectual 

studies are unfolding her intellectual powers. Her own hand 

should be trained to skill in the elegant arts. Her ha7id should 

be educated at every stage ; it is to woman the instrument of 

instrumeuts. 

Let the school touch all the chords of her being, to awaken 
them to a consciousness of their existence and modes of exercise^ 
harmonize them a43iong themselves and to the noblest melodies, 
and send her forth to dispense good and to receive hallowing 
influences into her own spirit. Let it place in her hand a chart 
of the field of knowledge, with her own place marked upon it and 
the lines of direction in study by which she may advance towards 
her souVs perfection. 



APPENDIX. 



Troy Female Seminary, ) 
Jvly 10, 1866. J 

Dr. WooLWORTH : 

Dear Sir — At the last Convocation, in the discussions upon the character 
and extent of female education, there was wanting a programme of the 
order and arrangement of the studies necessary to accomplish the ends 
in view. I venture, therefore, to submit the accompanying classification, 
which I have prepared for the entire school course of girls from their 
entrance at seven to their graduatian at niaeteen. 

This classification recognizes the subject of it as a complex heing, having 
a physical, intellectual, aesthetic, social, moral and spiritual nature ; and it 
educates the faculties according to their mode and order of development. 

The first three years* course must have interest for higher institutions, 
which have no primary department ; for the value of academic instructions 
depends much upon the preparation of these earlier years. 

The object of the primary course of study is to train the senses ; exer- 
cise the perceptions ; fill the memory with the facts of the external world, 
and the imagination with its marvels ; to find God everywhere in it ; to 
bring out the intuitions of the mind ; excite the curiosity, quicken the 
mental activity and cultivate a taste for study. The studies of these first 
years, more than any others, require the living power of an enthusiastic 
teacher. 
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Eeasonings upon moral and metaphysical subjects, wliicli withdraw 
mind from exterior objects and concentrate it upon itself and its relatioiz^ 
to God and man, are left to the latest period that students ^are under the 
instructions of the school; for they are only profitable after the powers 0/ 
the mind have been developed, disciplined, and strenghtened to grapple 
with abstruse truths. "With such preparation »they do more than any other 
subjects to exalt the women we educate. 

If you, sir, approve of this classification, will you do me the favor to 
present it to the convocation ? I shall not be able to be present. 
With great respect and regard, yours, 

SARAH L. VTILLARD. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 

Primary Studies for Three Years, — Objectjessons ; spelling, with dicta- 
tion, and the analysis of words as in Lynd's Etymology; reading, with 
recitation; writing, mental arithmetic and tables, natural history, elemen- 
tary botany, geography, grammar, French and German begun, drawing, 
music. 

i 
INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

First and Second Year, — Arithmetic, geography, with map drawing 
analysis and derivation of words, Trench's Study of Words, spelling, with 
dictation; reading, with recitation composition, daily, in connection with 
the study of words ; writing, Latin, French, drawing, music. 

Third Year. — Arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, history, consisting of 
a system of chronology and the history of the United States ; critical 
reading of the poets, with written criticisms ; writing, composition, Latin, 
French ; music and drawing, elective. 

Fourth Year, —Universal geography, geography associated with history, 
elements of natural philosophy, grammar and analysis, Shakspeare reading, 
writing, book-keeping, Latin, Latin composition, French ; music and draw- 
ing, elective. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

First Year, — Algebra, rhetoric, themes ; ancient geography, with Grreek 
and Roman antiquities ; French language and composition ; zoology, miner- ' 
s-logy, geology; music and drawing, elective. 

Second Year, — Geometry, trigonometry, universal history, history of 
English iiterature and language, themes; German, botany, musio, paint- 
ing, elective 
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Third Year, — Chemistry, Kame^s Elements of criticism, themes; Ger- 
man; natural philosophy, including mechanics, optics, pneumatics, elec- 
tricity, electro-magnetism; French, Italian or Spanish, voluntary, or as 
substitutes for natural philosophy; music and painting, elective. 

Fourth Year, — Astronomy, intellectual philosophy, moral philosophy, 
Butler's Analogy, natural nieology ; French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
music and painting, electivel, 

BRANCHES PURSUED THROUGHOUT THE COURSE. 

The Bible, composition, elocution, gymnastics, dancing, drawing, singing. 

LECTURES. 

liectures in the academic and intermediate departments (throughout the 
course), on topics of history, science, literature, language, art, architecture. 
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TABLE Xo. II. 

kowing the number of students from the various counties of Xe. 
Yo7'k, in the Colleges of this and othei- Xorthei*n States east 
the Mississippi nver. 



COUNTIES. 


•a . 
Jz;o 


New Ywk 
Colleges. 

New Jersey 
Colleges. 


ti 

(1,0 


1 

.2 
C 


Michigan 
Colleges. 


Ind.,111.,Wi8. 
Colleges. 


Totem^-fr 


Albany 

Allegany 


20 


23 

7 
4 


4 


1 





1 


1 





Broome 


2 
3 
5 
C 
1 
3 
3 
10 
2 
3 
12 
16 
7 
4 
2 








1 
4 

i 




Cattaraugus 


6 

17 

10 

18 

.7 

4 

8 

3 

12 

15 

15 

2 

4 

9 

6 

3 








2 
"2 




Cayuga 

Chautauqua .1.. 
Chemung 


1 
1 


1 


J 
13 


Chenango 






1 


2 


.... 


Clinton 






7 


Columbia 


4 






2 


24 


Cortland 






5 


Delaware 






1 




"2' 


X^ 


Dutchess 


2 


1 
2 


30 


Erie , 

Essex 


3 




1 


37 

9 


Franklin 






— 1 — 




s 


Fulton 










11 

7 

1? 


Genesee 






1 






Greene 


8 


2 








Hamilton 












Herkimer 


3 
1 

58 
3 
2 
4 
7 
2 

77 
3 

11 
5 
5 
8 
2 
2 
2 


2 
24 
37 

6 
23 
12 
63 
15 
189 

9 
56 
21 
42 
18 
10 

9 






1 








Jefferson 






1 




( 


Kjngs 


10 


5 


1 


■ 

1 


Lewis 


1 


Livingston 








2 

1 
1 


2 




Madison 










Monroe 


1 








Montgomery 








New York 

Niagara 


18 


3 


7 


1 






Oneida ._ 














Onondaga 






3 


1 


2 




Ontario s 








Orange 


8 










Orleans 




1 


1 
2 

\ 







Oswego 










12 


\ 2 


\ 1 


t— 
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COUNTIES. 


il 






.3 


1 

3 
1 

o 


So 


^ be 


Total. 


*i^i- tnmn * 


1 

3 
9 


5 

9 

13 

8 

1 

20 

20 

29 

(i 

3 

6 

12 

5 

2 

5 










6 


L?t^ nsselaer 


.... 


1 








13 








23 


Ri Gliiiioiid . 










10 


E-ockliiud „ . 


1 










2 


St* Liiwrence . 


12 

5 




1 


---- 


1 

1 


34 


Sai'!itoo-ii , _ 


1 




26 


Sohenectady 






1 





30 


Sc huliurie ______ 




» 




1 


7 


Schuyler ^ 












3 


Seiif^ca 


3 

1 
8 

5 
3 






1 
1 


---- 


---- 


10 


Steuben __, .. 


1 
2 

"i 


1 


16 


Suffolk __.,,, 






15 


Sullivan . 

Tioga 




'- — 


-'-- 


2 
9 


Tompkins -...., 
Ulster..^ 








17 










10 


"Warren .__-.... 












Washington 


17 
1 

14 
3 
4 


13 

14 

29 

9 

13 




1 


1 
1 


1 


33 


"^^\yne __.._.. 
'Westchester 


2 
1 


2 


18 

45 


IVyoming 

Yates ....__,_ 


----- 


1 


1 


"1" 


• 15 

18 




396 


960 


65 


18 


29 


u 


13 


1,505 



REMARK. 
Students in Law and Medical Departments are not included in the above table. 
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TABLE No. III. 

Shomngwkat colleges have furnished the teachers of academies in this Sta. 
so far as this fact is indicated in the last Report of the Regents; alsoi 
number of stvdents in such colleges from the State of New York. 



COLLEGES. 



No. OP Teachers 

FROM EACH COLLEGE. 



Principals . Assistants . 



■4J O 



O CO 



Watervillo College, Me 

Bovvdoin College, Me 

Dartmouth College, N. H 

Middlebury College. Vt 

Norwich University, Vt 

University of Vermont, 

Harvard College, Mass. , 

Williams CoUege, Mass 

Amherst College, Mass 

Tufts' College, Mass 

Brown University, R. I 

Yale College, Conn • 

Trinity College, Conn, 

Wesleyan University, Conn 

<;!olumhia College, N. Y 

Union College, N. Y 

Hamilton College, N. Y 

Hobart College, N. Y 

University of the City of New York. 

Madison University, N. Y.. 

Genesee College, N. Y* 



Rochester University, N. Y 

Elmira Female College, N. Y... 

New York Free Academy 

New York State Normal School 

Princetcm College, N. J 

Rutgers' College, N. J. , 

Jefferson College, Pa 

Haverford College, Pa 

University of Pennsylvania . 

Dickinson College, Pa 

AUegnny College, Pa 

Lafayette College, Pa 

Western Reserve College, O 

Oberlin College, O 



Antioch College. 



Michigan University 

Oxford University, England 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 



2 
3 
6 
4 
1 
5 
2 

10 
3 
1 
1 
7 
1 

13 



29 

21 

3 



11 

8 
5 



3 
3 

5 



1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 

10 
1 

21 

16 
2 
2 
6 

14 
5 
4 



33 
2 
1 



5 
1 
3 



S9 
79 
.30 
6 
8 
154 
II 
27 
172 
201 
159 
68 
94 
42 
88 
87 
45 
All 

39 

SI 
1 
3 



^8 

1 

^4 



\ 
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TABLE No. IV. 

Exhibiting sundry summary results. 



nnber of students in colleges of Northern 
States cast of the Mississippi river, about 
xmber of students from the State of New 
^ork in colleges of this and other States, 

about 

-Tmber of students in New York colleges, 

s-ibout _ 

Eesi deuce not shown by catalogues, about 

From State of New York, about 

From other States, about 

timber of New York students in colleges of 

other States, about 

xcess of student exportation over importa- 
tion, for the Empire State, about 



Literary and 

Scientific 
departments. 



1,500 



^ Law and 

Medical 

departments. 



7,500 2,500 



500 



1,500 

tl75 

1,000 

325 


400 

$225 

125 

50 


550 


100 


225 


50 



Umber of academy teachers in the State of 
K^ew York, from New England colleges (so 
far as ascertained), about 

I'oin New York colleges, about 

^om New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michiofan colleo^es - 

Totals 



Principals. Assistants. 



60 


40 


80 


100 


10 


15 



150 



155 



* This column does not Include the students of schools of Law and Medicine independ- 

^t of the Literary Colleges. 

"t Catholic Colleges. 

^ University of the City of New York. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 

UNUTES OF THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY, AUGUST 7tH, 8tH AND 9tH, 

1866. 

The sessions of the Third Anniversary of the University Con- 
'^ocation of the State of New York, were held in the Assembly 
I)hamber of the Capitol, in the city of Albany, commencing on 
Tuesday, August 7th, 1866, at ten and one-half o'clock a. m., and 
closing on Thursday, August 9th, at four and one-half o'clock p. M. 

The Convocation was called to order by Chancellor Pi*uyn, 
President, ex-officio. 

Kev. Regent Luckey led the Convocation in the use of the 
Lord's Prayer, and pronounced the apostolic benediction. 

The Chancellor addressed the Convocation as follows: 

Gentlemen — On behalf of the Regents of the University, I cor- 
dially welcome you to this meeting. From the information in 
their possession from various parts of the State, the Regents feel 
warranted in saying that during the academic year just closed, 
very commendable progress has been made in the institutions of 
learning under their visitation, and that they were never in a bet- 
ter condition to advance the important purposes for which they 
were founded. This, the Regents feel, is largely due to the 
ability, the zeal, and the faithfulness of the teachers of the State — 
a noble body of zealous and active men, who have passed by 
those pursuits in life which promise large pecuniary rewards, and 
have devoted themselves to the substantial good of community 
by aiding to lay the foundations of our society and government 
on that basis on which only they can remain firm and stable — that 
of universal education. We do well in honoring the brave men 
who, by land and by sea, defend the lights and honor of the 
country; but let us not forget those without whose arduous labors 
and teaching those rights and that honor would soon fall into 
incompetent or unworthy hands. 

In addition to those subjects which specially belong to the occa- 
sion, several matters of interest will be brought before you. One 
of these will be a report from the very able committee appointed 
under the order of the last Convocation, on the requisites for 
admission to the colleges. This subject has now been carefully 
considered, and if a result should be arrived at which will meet 
the approval of the colleges of our State, a very great step will 
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have been taken to promote the efficiency and thoroughness of onr 
University system. The subject is one of great practical interest, 
and I am sure will receive your earnest consideration. 

Since the last meeting of the Convocation, the Eegents have 
established a system of special examinations in the academies 
under their visitation, in English grammar, arithmetic and geo- 
graphy. This has met with very general approval, and been pro- 
ductive of very marked results. It is confidently believed that 
if systematically continued this examination will prove to be of 
very great benefit to the whole course of academic instruction. 
The features of this system will be laid before you. No doubt it 
can be improved in its details, and the views of the teachers in ^ 

academies in regard to its workings and effects will be received j 
with great interest. 

Such are some of the subjects which will come before you, and _^ 
I feel assured that in your deliberations on these and all other -::aB 
matters presented for your consideration you will be governed by ^^/ 
the most liberal and catholic spirit, and by a high sense of your -r«r 
influence and your duty. 

The Assistant and Acting Secretary, Mr. D. J. Pratt, was-^sas 
authorized to procure any needed clerical assistance from mem fi- 
bers in attendance. 

The Executive Committee previously appointed by the Chan — -m- 
cellor, and having in charge the arrangement of the exercises^ ^, 
consisted of Professor Gillespie, of Union College; Professor^cr r 
Gallup, of Madison University; Professor Peck, of Columbia^e. a 
College; Principal Mason, of Albany Academy; Principal Ben- 
nett, of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary; Principal Jones, of Dels 
ware Literary Institute; Principal Steele, of Elmira Academy. 

[Professor Peck and Principal Bennett were unable to be pre^^ -e- 
sent at the sessions of the committee and of the Convocation.] 

Professor Gillespie, on behalf of the Executive Committer ^e, 
reported the following partial 

Order of Exercises. 

Sessions (except the first), 9 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 3 J to 5 J p. m.; 8 

p. M. Joint Sessions, morning and evening; Sectional Sessiomzi^BS, 
each afternoon. 

Tuesday^ Avgust 7. 
10| A. M.; Opening of the Convocation. 
11 A. M.; Preliminary Eeport of the Executive Committee. 
11 J A. M.; The Entrance Examination, by Prof E. North, Ha^^wn- 
ilton College. 
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12 M.; Suggestions in regard to teaching advanced classes in 
Chemistry, by Prof, L. C. Cooley, State Normal School. 
1 p. M.; Becess. 

COLLEGE SECrnON. 

3 J p. M.; Report of committee on the requisites for admission 
to college, — ^and discussion. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

3 J P. M.; The Whole Work of the Academies, by Principal G. 
"W. Jones, Delaware Literary Institute. 

4^ p. M.; The Arithmetical Attainments necessary to commence 
"the study of Algebra, by Principal J. H. Hoose, Oswego. 

5 p. M.; School Discipline, by Principal A. Flack, Hudson 
Iliver Institute. 
5^ p. M.; Eecess. 

8 p. M.; The Physical Geography of the State of New York, by 
IProfessor J. H. French, LL.D., State Normal School. 

[The order of exercises for Wednesday and Thursday will be 
cluly announced.] 

The Executive Committee recommended the appointment of a 
special committee to prepare a report on the University Necrol- 
ogy, several members, including the venerable President Nott, 
Laving died during the past year. This recommendation was 
sidopted, and the chair appointed President Fisher, of Hamilton 
College; Professor Pearson, of Union College, and Principal Wil- 
liams, of Ithaca Academy. 

The following resolution, introduced by Principal Gallup, of 
Clinton Grammar School, was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, who were requested to report on the subject at the opening 
of the Wednesday morning session: 

Resolved^ That in view of the importance of a higher order of 
instruction in our public schools, to the best success of education 
in our academies and colleges, we heartily approve of the action 
of the late Legislature relative to Normal Schools, and congratu- 
late the Regents upon the successful influence exerted in behalf 
of this new and important scheme of educational improvement. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of a note from His Excel- 
lency, Governor Fenton, inviting the members of the Convocation 
to a social entertainment at his house, at 9 o'clock this evening. 

In the absence of Professor North, the time assigned for the 
heading of his paper was occupied by Professor Tayler Lewis^ of 
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Union College, who read a paper entitled "A Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures an Indispensable Element of Liberal Education." 

Regent Wetmore moved a vote of thanks to Professor Lewis for 
his paper, *'so full of great thoughts, wide knowledge and living 
truths." The motion was seconded by Principal Crittenden, and 
unanimously adopted. It was also voted, on motion of Regent 
Luckey, that Professor Lewis be requested to furnish a copy of 
the paper, together with the scheme of Biblical instruction therein 
referred to, for publication. 

Professor Leroy C. Cooley, of the State Normal School, read a ..^e 
paper entitled ** Suggestions in regard to teaching advanced ^^ 
classes in chemistry," after which the Convocation took a recess .^=^ 
until 3^ o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Session — 3^ o'clock. 
College Section. 

The College section met in the Senate Chamber, Regent Wet-.izr^ 
more in the chair, and Assistant Secretary Pratt acting as clerk. 

President Fisher, on behalf of the special committee appointec::^^! 
by the Chancellor, under a recommendation of the College sectio^^K 
of the Convocation of 1865, to report at this meeting some metho^^^ 
of securing efficient action upon the requisites for admission t o 
colleges, as recommended by the last Convocation, submitted tb^^e 
following report, which was accepted and adopted: 

REPORT. 

At the sessions of the Convocation in 1865 it was resolved tl^^at 
in order to secure uniformity in the terms of admission to the < ^ ♦ !- 
leges of this State, it be recommended to the Faculties of the^^se 

institutions to adopt the following studies, proficiency in whi ch 

should be deemed essential to entrance: 

In mathematics, algebra to equations of the second degree, a— ^^nd 
plane geometry. 

In Greek, three books of Xenophon's Anabasis, and one be )ok 

of Homer^s Iliad, with prosody. 

In Latin, four books of Caesar's Commentaries, six books of '^^i^ir- 
giPs ^neid, six select orations of Cicero, Sallust's Catiline, ir "^al- 
lust's Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil, and twelve ch^^ap- 
ters of Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

It was also resolved that the preceding requisites presupp^ ose 
thorough preparation in arithmetic, English grammar, deserip"<3Ve 
geography, classical geography, history of the United States ^^d 
Greek and Roman antiquities. 
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The Convocation further request the Chancellor to appoint a 
committee, to consist of three presidents and four professors, for 
the purpose of securing the adoption of these terms by the col- 
leges. 

This committee met at the rooms of the Begents, on the 24th of 
A.pril. Present — Chancellor Ferris, President Hickok, President 
Fisher, Professor Peck, of Columbia College, Professor Glack- 
neyer, of St. John^s College. President Barnard was also present 
md was invited to sit with the committee. 

After a full discussion of the subject, President Fisher was 
appointed a sub-committee to correspond with the presiding offi- 
cers of the several colleges, and report to this Convocation. In 
:he course of this correspondence, communications have been 
'eceived from the Faculties of Rochester University, Genesee and 
Elobart Colleges, Madison University, Hamilton, Union and Co- 
lumbia Colleges, the University of the city of New York, and St. 
John's College, with the following results: 

President Eaton, of Madison University, writes that the Faculty 
ananimously approve of the plan proposed, and will be highly 
^ratitied to see it genemlly enforced by all our colleges. 

President Lindsay, of Genesee College, states that the Faculty 
took action in reference to the resolutions of the Convocation early 
in the present collegiate year; that they adopted for the classical 
30urse substantially what was decided upon at the Convocation, 
but that the Professor of Geometry thought it better that geome- 
try should be studied under his own supervision. Hence that 
study was not placed among the requirements for admission. 

President Jackson, of Hobart College, says the Faculty are 
quite ready to accede to the proposed scale of requirements for 
admission to our colleges in this State. 

President Hickok, of Union College, answers that the Faculty 
** Resolved, That the requirements for admission to college decided 
upon at the University Convocation be adopted by this Faculty, 
and carried into execution as soon as practicable." He adds: **Our 
requirements have been, for some length of time, nearly the same 
as here proposed, except in the requisition of geometry. It is 
doubtful whether we shall at once make that essential, though we 
shall not be behind any cojlege in putting ourselves squarely on 
the platform, and shall urge on all to that point as early as it can 
be gained." 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, writes: ** The Faculty 
of this college are quite willing to conform to any scheme of re- 
quisition which may be acceptable to others, provided it be not 
less in amount than they at present themselves require. The 
requisites in Latin proposed by the Convocation are such as they 
could approve. They incline to think that something more should 
be demanded in Greek — perhaps another book of the Iliad. In 
mathematics, they are content to accept the requisites teC(OU\r 
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mended by the Convocation, with the qualification that the first 
and third books of Legendre^s Geometry appear to them to be 
suflicient in that branch." 

President Anderson, of Rochester University, says the Faculty 
are quite ready to make the slight changes in the terms of admis- 
sion to bring them into harmony with the views of the committee. 
They will of course reserve to themselves the freedom of judging 
what will be a fiiir equivalent (in other books than those named 
in your report) for the works required to be read by students, in 
the published regulations. 

The Faculty of Hamilton College, early in the present year, 
adopted the programme of studies recommended by the Convoca- 
tion, and published it in their catalogue. 

Chancellor Ferris states that the Faculty of the University of 
the City of New York have agreed to the same qualifications. 

Professor Glackmeyer, of St. John^s College, writes that the 
Faculty accept the requisitions, with the exception of plane 
geometry. 

It will be seen that all these colleges have substantially adopted _: 
the qualifications for admission to the Freshman Class, agreed upon -« 
last year. The exceptions are only three, and these respect one ^ 
study, plane geometry. The eflTect of this exception is, however, ^ 
bad. It gives the impression that the standard of scholarship is-^^ 

lower there than elsewhere. On the class of students who appre 

ciate and aim at a thorough scholarship, its efiect will be to sen(^B3 
them to other institutions; while it will attract to such a coUege^^s 
those who are in a hurry to enter, and desire to pass with as slen — ^i- 
der a preparation as possible. This class, however, is the very^i^^ 
one on which the elevation of the standard of admission is designecZj^l 
to act. It also embarrasses the teachers in the academies, sinc^ ^=e 
it is decidedly for their interest to have the studies uniform, iimr Aa 
order not to multiply classes. It should also be remembered thsL^E^^t 
this part of geometry can be as well taught in the academy as iwr -Sin 
the college. There is nothing in it which demands special math^^-^ie- 
matical ability or knowlege, and the acquisition of it enabl^^^es 
the professor in the college to advance the student into oth^^^icier 
and higher branches of mathematics than he could do if a term cn^ of 
study had to be devoted to this. It. is greatly to be desire^ ^^^ed, 
therefore, that in this, as in the other points, the entrance quali-£:^ifi- 
cations should be uniform; and it is to be hoped that these insr-^^^ssti* 
tutions will shortly come up to the standard adopted by the othMizMher 
colleges. 

In some of the communications from college officers on this si 
ject, two or three points have been dwelt upon, and the action 
the Convocation objected to, because no notice, or an insuflScii 
notice, was taken of them. The first of these was the subject 
thoroughness — the quality rather than the quantity required 
admission. On this point it may be permitted to remark, that 
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question before us respects a uniform and somewhat advanced 
standard of admission. This subject is logically distinct from the 
other, and stands upon grounds peculiar to itself. It is of great 
importance that our colleges should not be behind the eastern 
colleges in the requisites for admission; and it is obviously very 
desirabje that the same general course of preparation for college 
should be pursued in all the academies of the State. We do not 
intend that the institutions of the Empire State shall suffer either 
in form or in fact by a comparison with the institutions of any 
other State; while it will greatly assist the teachers in the acade- 
mies to have a definite and not a varying standard of preparation 
for college. On this point, I will not now enlarge. I feel free, 
however, to go further than this, and to suggest the opinion that 
the uniformity and advanced character of preparation for the col- 
lege must have a decided tendency to promote thoroughness. 
^When the Faculty of Hamilton College placed the terms, decided 
Lipon by the Convocation, in our catalogue, it was feared that what 
we might gain in quantity would be lost in quality. At the recent 
commencement, we admitted a larger number of students than 
ever before at the same time. Of these, some half a dozen had to 
be conditioned on the books we had added to our qualifications. 
Most of these were not aware of the additional requisites, having 
had only a catalogue of the previous year as their guide. The 
large majority had not only complied with the advanced condi- 
tions, but the standard of preparation was decidedly higher than 
in any previous year. As we adopt the method of written exami- 
nations, we were able to judge truly on this subject. In our 
experience so far, the advance has worked well. In conversation 
with the principals of academies, so far as I have met them, I find 
a decided approval of the action of the Convocation, and an earnest 
effort to elevate the standard of preparation, not only in quantity, 
but also in quality. I wish also here to remark, for the encour- 
agement of the Eegents, that the system they have adopted in 
requiring a rigid examination of academic students in geography, 
arithmetic and grammar, in order to determine the amount of 
funds to be distributed, has had a decided influence in promoting 
thoroughness in these studies; and, in virtue of that law of affinity 
which exists between all branches of study and the action of the 
mind, incidentally, in promoting a better preparation in the classics 
and mathematics. . I think also that the discussions on this sub- 
ject in the Convocation, for the last two years, have not been 
without their influence. This question, however, is too broad and 
too important to be discussed at this time, nor does such a discus- 
sion fall properly within the scope of this report. It belongs to 
this Convocation to take it up year by year, until experience of 
both theory and practice shall show us how best to secure the 
truest kind of preparation for college work. 

A second point noticed, is the failure to specify that &t\id<e.wtE 
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will be examined on the studies, a knowledge of which is pre- 
supposed. President Barnard writes, that in the opinion of the 
Faculty of Columbia College, ** there will never be any certainty 
of the possession of such knowledge on the part of applicants, 
unless those studies are made subjects of actual examination for 
admission. Experience proves that youth who are intended for 
a collegiate education are very rarely obliged to study at school 
anything but the books on which they are to be examined for 
admission, and accordingly many young men enter college at the 
present time with an exceedingly imperfect knowledge of modern 
or ancient geography, or the grammar of their own language, or 
the history of their own country. These things ought to be requi- 
sitions, and if they be not subjects of examination for admission, 
the fact that they have received proper attention ought to be 
established by some satisfactory mode of verification." These 
observations are unquestionably correct. The Convocation, in 
regarding them as pre-supposed, did not mean to have it under- 
stood that no examination or verification of the knowledge of the a 
student, in regard to them, was to be had. They supposed each ^ 
college would take its own course in the matter. In the opio- — 
ion of the undersigned, it would be better to have them stated Ji 
in the requisitions for admission precisely as in the requirements -^ 
in Latin and Greek. This would obviate the difficulty. Whether -rm: 
the student shall in all cases be examined by the faculty, or a arai 
Eegents' certificate of examination on part of these requisitions.^^ s 
shall be accepted as satisfactory, must be determined by each col — ^- 
lege for itself. > 

A third point made in one of these communicationfir js that cer- ^ty- 
tain other studies not mentioned in the requisitions, especially th^ ^^e 
sciences of observation and experiment, and certain of theNpaoder^r^ u 
languages, ought to be pursued before the study of the ^cienmn^^ 
languages. Dr. Barnard is quite earnest on this point, and 9B h^^^ 
brought it before the committee, he was requested to prepa?^ a 
paper on it, to be read at this meeting of the Convocatioi], / 
deem it sufficient, therefore, to state the point, without attein^^ 
ing to anticipate the discussion which it will probably receive. 

It will be seen by the Convocation that we have made a decidoJ 
advance towards uniformity in the formal requisitions for adm/r 
sion to college. It remains for us to determine in what wa^ 
greater thoroughness in these studies can be secured, and whether 
any other studies should be added to them. 

President Anderson urges another point as in his view of greutl 
importance. He says we — ^the Faculty of Rochester University— ^| 
wish to put ourselves on record as holding grave doubts regard J 
ing all efforts for giving a more thorough scholarship, which look] 
only towards action on the entire body of students, without dis- 
crimination to be made during their college course, both in the! 
amount and quality of the work to be done and in the reputation] 
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which it shall confer. But a small portion of those who ought 
to have a liberal education are fitted to become good scholars. 
Those who are thus able, should be furnished with a career for 
study and incentives thereto, which shall secure vastly higher 
results than can be reached by the average of men. It is pre- 
cisely these few learned men which American education needs for 
its adequate development. We have enough moderately learned 
men, but are suffering severely for men trained as are the English 
class men and wranglers, and the French Agreges. I for one look 
for the permanent elevation of our educational system through 
well directed eflbrts to secure a few such scholars as these, rather 
than to attempt to raise the whole body of students to a height they 
oan never reach." As this subject is one of importance, I have 
given this extract a place in this report, not to discuss it here, but 
to bring it before the Convocation for separate discussion. 
All of which is. respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL W. FISHER. 

A clerical error having been detected in the printed list of 
requisites for admission to college, as recommended by the last 
Convocation, to wit, the omission of ** Sallust's Catiline," the clerk 
was requested, on motion of Regent Hale, to give due notice of 
the facts, to the several colleges of the State. 

The following is a true list, according to the original minutes: 

Jlequirements for Admission to College^ as recommended hy the 
University Convocation of 1865. 

(A.) Resolved, That it is desirable that there should be uni- 
Jormity in the requirements for admission to the colleges here 
represented. 

Resolved^ That the requirements should be 

(B.) In Mathematics: Algebra to equations of the second de- 
gree, and plane Geometry. 

(C.) In Latin: Four books of Csesar^s Commentaries; six books 
of Virgirs ^neid; six select orations of Cicero; Sallust's Cati- 
line; Sallust's Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil, together 
wiih twelve chapters of Arnold^s Latin Prose Composition. 

(D.) In Greek: Three books of Xenophon's Anabasis; one book 
of Homer's Iliad, with Prosody. 

(E.) Prerequisites: Thorough preparation in Arithmetic and 
English Grammar; a knowledge of Descriptive and Classical Geo- 
graphy, U. S. History, Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Chancellor Ferris, of the University of the City of New York, 
submitted the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
duly adopted: 

Whereas, It appears from the reports xeceVved \>^ ^i^i'^ «^^cv^ 
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n taken to promote the efGcieiiey and thoroughness of our 
ty system. The subject is one of great practical interest, 
sure will receive your eariie«t consideration, 
the last meeting of the Convocation, the Regents have 
hed a system of special exann'nations in the academies 
their visitation, in English grammar, arithmetic and geo- 
This has met with very general approval, and been pro- 
of very marked results. It is confidently believed that 
itematically continued this examination will prove to be of 
great )>enetit to the whole course of academic instruction, 
features of this system will be laid before you. No doubt it 
be imj^roved in its details, and the views of the teachers in 
[lemies in regard to its workings and effects will be received 

great interest, 
inch are some of the subjects which will come before you, and 
Bel assured that in your deliberations on these and all other 
kters jDresented for your consideration you will be governed by 
most liberal and catholic spirit, and by a high sense of your 
^fluence and your duty. 

The Assistant and Acting Secretary, Mr. D. J. Pratt, was 
.uthorized to procure any needed clerical assistance from mem- 
bers in attendance. 

The Executive Committee previously appointed by the Chan- 
ellor, and having in charge the arrangement of the exercises, 
onsisted of Professor Gillespie, of Union College; Professor — 
jallup, of Madison University; Professor Peck, of Columbia ..s 

College; Principal Mason, of Albany Academy; Principal Ben- 

lett, of Genesee Wesley an Seminary; Principal Jones, of Dela ^ 

vare Literary Institute; Principal Steele, of Elmira Academy. 

[Professor Peck and Principal Bennett were unable to be pre — «s- 
ent at the sessions of the committee and of the Convocation.] 

Professor Gillespie, on behalf of the Executive Committee ^^, 
eported the following partial 

Order of Exercises. 

Sessions (except the first), 9 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 3| to 5 J p. M.; i 8 

^ M. Joint Sessions, morning and evening; Sectional Sessions ^tf=is, 
ach afternoon. 

Tuesday^ August 7. 
10 J A. M.; Opening of the Convocation. 
11 A. M.; Preliminary Report of the Executive Committee, 
llj A. M.; The Entrance Examination, by Prof E. North, H«w^ ^m- 
}ton College. 
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12 M.; Suggestions in regard to teaching advanced classes in 
Chemistry, by Prof, L. C. Cooley, State Normal School. 
1 p, M.; Eecess. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

3 J P. M.; Report of committee on the requisites for admission 
to college, — and discussion. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

3^ P. M.; The Whole Work of the Academies, by Principal G. 
"W. Jones, Delaware Literary Institute. 

4^ p. M.; The Arithmetical Attainments necessary to commence 
"the study of Algebra, by Principal J. H. Hoose, Oswego. 

5 p. M.; School Discipline, by Principal A. Flack, Hudson 
Hiver Institute. 

5^ p. M.; Recess. 

8 p. M.; The Physical Geography of the State of New York, by 
l^rofessor J. H. French, LL.D., State Normal School. 

[The order of exercises for Wednesday and Thursday will be 
duly announced.] 

The Executive Committee recommended the appointment of a 
special committee to prepare a report on the University Necrol- 
ogy, several members, including the venerable President Nott, 
having died during the past year. This recommendation was 
adopted, and the chair appointed President Fisher, of Hamilton 
College; Professor Pearson, of Union College, and Principal Wil- 
liams, of Ithaca Academy. 

The following resolution, introduced by Principal Gallup, of 
Clinton Grammar School, was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, who were requested to report on the subject at the opening 
of the Wednesday morning session: 

Resolved, That in view of the importance of a higher order of 
instruction in our public schools, to the best success of education 
in our academies and colleges, we heartily approve of the action 
of the late Legislature relative to Normal Schools, and congratu- 
late the Regents upon the successful influence exerted in behalf 
of this new and important scheme of educational improvement. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of a note from His Excel- 
lency, Governor Fenton, inviting the members of the Convocation 
to a social entertainment at his house, at 9 o'clock this evening. 

In the absence of Professor North, the time assigned for the 
reading of his paper was occupied by Professor Tayler l^^\a^ ot 
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Union College, who read a paper entitled "A Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures an Indispensable Element of Liberal Education." 

Regent Wetmore moved a vote of thanks to Professor Lewis for 
his paper, *'so full of great thoughts, wide knowledge and living 
truths." The motion was seconded by Principal Crittenden, and 
unanimously adopted. It was also voted, on motion of Regent 
Luckey, that Professor Lewis be requested to furnish a copy of 
the paper, together with the scheme of Biblical instruction therein 
referred to, for publication. 

Professor Leroy C. Cooley, of the State Normal School, read a 
paper entitled " Suggestions in regard to teaching advanced 
classes in chemistry," after which the Convocation took a recess 4 

until 3^ o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Session — 3| o'clock. 
College Section. 

The College section met in the Senate Chamber, Regent Wet- — .;- 
more in the chair, and Assistant Secretary Pratt acting as clerk. 

President Fisher, on behalf of the special committee appointed.^Eil 
by the Chancellor, under a recommendation of the College sectionaizzii 
of the Convocation of 1865, to report at this meeting some methoA^sd 
of securing efficient action upon the requisites for admission tcziz^K) 
colleges, as recommended by the last Convocation, submitted th^» ^e 
following report, which was accepted and adopted: 

REPORT. 

At the sessions of the Convocation in 1865 it was resolved tfaflK^ at 
in order to secure uniformity in the terms of admission to the coT^ -al- 
leges of this State, it be recommended to the Faculties of thes^^ ^se 
institutions to adopt the following studies, proficiency in whic^z^ch 
should be deemed essential to entrance: 

In mathematics, algebra to equations of the second degree, aiMH^'-nd 
plane geometry. 

In Greek, three books of Xenophon's Anabasis, and one bocr^ ^o^ 
of Homer's Iliad, with prosody. 

In Latin, four books of Csesar's Commentaries, six books of V£: ^^ir- 
giPs -^neid, six select orations of Cicero, Sallust's Catiline, Sit ^Sal- 
lust's Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil, and twelve chas^ jap- 
ters of Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

It was also resolved that the preceding requisites presuppc^^ pse 
thorough preparation in arithmetic, English grammar, descriptiE^i^i^^Ve 
geography, classical geography, history of the United States f""~wi»nd 
Greek and Eoman antiquities. 
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The Convocation further request the Chancellor to appoint a 
committee, to consist of three presidents and four professors, for 
the purpose of securing the adoption of these terms by the col- 
leges. 

This committee met at the rooms of the Regents, on the 24th of 
April. Present — Chancellor Ferris, President Hickok, President 
Fisher, Professor Peck, of Columbia College, Professor Glack- 
meyer, of St. John's College. President Barnard was also present 
a,nd was invited to sit with the committee. 

After a full discussion of the subject. President Fisher was 
appointed a sub-committee to correspond with the presiding offi- 
cers of the several colleges, and report to this Convocation. In 
the course of this correspondence, communications have been 
I'eceived from the Faculties of Rochester University, Genesee and 
Hobart Colleges, Madison University, Hamilton, Union and Co- 
lumbia Colleges, the University of the city of New York, and St. 
John's College, with the following results: 

President Eaton, of Madison University, writes that the Faculty 
unanimously approve of the plan proposed, and will be highly 
gratified to see it generally enforced by all our colleges. 

President Lindsay, of Genesee College, states that the Faculty 
took action in reference to the resolutions of the Convocation early 
in the present collegiate year; that they adopted for the classical 
course substantially what was decided upon at the Convocation, 
but that the Professor of Geometry thought it better that geome- 
ti-y should be studied under his own supervision. Hence that 
study was not placed among the requirements for admission. 

President Jackson, of Hobart College, says the Faculty are 
quite ready to accede to the proposed scale of requirements for 
admission to our colleges in this State. 

President Hickok, of Union College, answers that the Faculty 
** Resolved^ That the requirements for admission to college decided 
xipon at the University Convocation be adopted by this Faculty, 
and carried into execution as soon as practicable." He adds: **Our 
Tequirements have been, for some length of time, nearly the same 
as here proposed, except in the requisition of geometry. It is 
doubtful whether we shall at once make that essential, though we 
fihall not be behind any college in putting ourselves squarely on 
the platform, and shall urge on all to that point as early as it can 
be gained." 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, writes: ** The Faculty 
of this college are quite willing to conform to any scheme of re- 
quisition which may be acceptable to others, provided it be not 
less in amount than they at present themselves require. The 
requisites in Latin proposed by the Convocation are such as they 
could approve. They incline to think that something more should 
be demanded in Greek — perhaps another book of the Iliad. In 
mathematics, they are content to accept the rec\aiait<it& T:^Q.Q\ssr 
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mended by the Convocation, with the qualification that the firs? 
and third books of Legendre's Geometry appear to them to b< 
sufiicient in that branch." 

President Anderson, of Rochester University, says the Faculty 
are quite ready to make the slight changes in the terms of admis 
sion to bring them into harmony with the views of the committee 
They will of course reserve to themselves the freedom of judging 
what will be a fair equivalent (in other books than those name< 
in your report) for the works required to be read by students, ii 
the published regulations. 

The Faculty of Hamilton College, early in the present yeai* 
adopted the programme of studies recommended by the Convoca 
tion, and published it in their catalogue. 

Chancellor Ferris states that the Faculty of the University of 
the City of New York have agreed to the same qualifications. 

Professor Glackmeyer, of St. John's College, writes that the 
Faculty accept the requisitions, with the exception of plane 
geometry. 

It will be seen that all these colleges have substantially adoptee 
the qualifications for admission to the Freshman Class, agreed upor 
last year. The exceptions are only three, and these respect one 
study, plane geometry. The efiect of this exception is, however 
bad. It gives the impression that the standard of scholarship u 
lower there than elsewhere. On the class of students who appre 
ciate and aim at a thorough scholarship, its effect will be to senc 
them to other institutions; while it will attract to such a college 
those who are in a hurry to enter, and desire to pass with as slen- 
der a preparation as possible. This class, however, is the verj^ 
one on which the elevation of the standard of admission is designee 
to act. It also embarrasses the teachers in the academies, sine* 
it is decidedly for their interest to have the studies uniform, J3 
order not to multiply classes. It should also be remembered ihm 
this part of geometry can be as well taught in the academy as ia 
the college. There is nothing in it which demands special mat' 
matical ability or knowlege, and the acquisition of it enablj 
the professor in the college to advance the student into ot'. 
and higher branches of mathematics than he could do if a term^ 
study had to be devoted to this. It. is greatly to be desii 
therefore, that in this, as in the other points, the entrance qua 
cations should be uniform; and it is to be hoped that these ii 
tutions will shortly come up to the standard adopted by the ot 
colleges. 

In some of the communications from college officers on this su| 
ject, two or three points have been dwelt upon, and the action i 
the Convocation objected to, because no notice, or an insufficien 
notice, was taken of them. The first of these was the subject of 
thoroughness — ^the quality rather than the quantity required for^ 
admission. On this point it may be permitted to remark, that the 
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question before us respects a uniform and somewhat advanced 
standard of admission. This subject is logically distinct from the 
other, and stands upon grounds peculiar to itself. It is of great 
Jmportance that our colleges should not be behind the eastern 
<3olleges in the requisites for admission; and it is obviously very 
<3esirabje that the same general course of preparation for college 
jshould be pursued in all the academies of the State. We do not 
j.ntend that the institutions of the Empire State shall suffer either 
in form or in fact by a comparison with the institutions of any 
€3ther State; while it will greatly assist the teachers in the acade- 
■nies to have a definite and not a varying standard of preparation 
for college. On this point, I will not now enlarge. I feel free, 
fcowever, to go further than this, and to suggest the opinion that 
"the uniformity and advanced character of preparation for the col- 
lege must have a decided tendency to promote thoroughness. 
'When the Faculty of Hamilton College placed the terms, decided 
i-ipon by the Convocation, in our catalogue, it was feared that what 
^e might gain in quantity would be lost in quality. At the recent 
<3ommencement, we admitted a larger number of students than 
ever before at the same time. Of these, some half a dozen had to 
be conditioned on the book^ we had added to our qualifications. 
Most of these were nd/eLware of the additional requisites, having 
had only a catalogue of the previous year as their guide. The 
large majority l^fl not only complied with the advanced condi- 
tions, but the stfhdard of preparation was decidedly higher than 
in any previouTycar. As we adopt the method of written exami- 
nation, we^^re able to judge truly on this subject. In our 
so far, the advance has worked well. In conversation 
principals of academies, so far as I have met them, I find 
Td approval of the action of the Convocation, and an earnest 
i;o elevate the standard of preparation, not only in quantity, 
Tlso in quality. I wish also here to remark, for the encour- 
liicnt of the Regents, that the system they have adopted in 
Fiuiring a rigid examination of academic students in geography, 
ithmetic and grammar, in order to determine the amount of 
Finds to be distributed, has had a decided influence in promoting 
fiioroughness in these studies; and, in virtue of that law of affinity 
^'hich exists between all branches of study and the action of the 
liiul, incidentally, in promoting a better preparation in the classics 
kuid mathematics. I think also that the discussions on this sub- 
jject in the Convocation, for the last two years, have not been 
[without their influence. This question, however, is too broad and 
rtoo important to be discussed at this time, nor does such a discus- 
sion fall properly within the scope of this report. It belongs to 
I this Convocation to take it up year by year, until experience of 
both theory and practice shall show us how best to secure the 
' truest kind of preparation for college work. 

A second point noticed, is the failure to 8\)ecvfy ih^ «tvvda\^^ 
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will be examined on the studies, a knowledge of which is pre- 
supposed. President Barnard writes, that in the opinion of the 
Faculty of Columbia College, ** there will never be any certainty 
of the possession of such knowledge on the part of applicants, 
unless those studies are made subjects of actual examination for 
admission. Experience proves that youth who are intemled for 
a collegiate education are very rarely obliged to study at school a 
anything but the books on which they are to be examined for — 
admission, and accordingly many young men enter college at the ^ 
present time with an exceedingly imperfect knowledge of modern .m^ 
or ancient geography, or the grammar of their own language, or ^r^ 

the history of their own country. These things ought to be requi- 

sitions, and if they be not subjects of examination for admission, .^^ 
the fact that they have received proper attention ought to be ^s 
established by some satisfactory mode of verification." These ^=3 
observations are imquestionably correct. The Convocation, in .^tn 

regarding them as pre-supposed, did not mean to have it under- 

stood that no examination or verification of the knowledge of the =? q gi3 
student, in regard to theni,-was to be had. They supposed each ■■^n 

college would take its own cotrrs§ in the matter. In the opiu ■*- 

ion of the undersigned, it would beStlS^^r to have them stated-Kzd 
in the requisitions for admission precisel^S^s in the requirements-^:^© 
in Latin and Greek. This would obviate th^ifficulty. Whethei-::»ir 
the student shall in all cases be examined oy the faculty, or aa^aa 
Eegents' certificate of examination on part of tfcese requisition^^^ § 
shall be accepted as satisfactory, must be determiiipd by each col- _J. 
lege for itself. > 

A third point made in one of these communication^*^^^* ^^ ^- 

tain other studies not mentioned in the requisitions, espdV^^'j th__ ^ 
sciences of observation and experiment, and certain of th^t^^^^^ ^ 
languages, ought to be pursued before the study of the ^^^^^t 
languages. Dr. Barnard is quite earnest on this point, and y ^^ 
brought it before the committee, he wajg requested to prepa^ ^ 
paper on it, to be read at this meeting of the Convocation. ^ 
deem it suflicient, therefore, to state the point, without attem/ 
ing to anticipate the discussion which it will probably receive. 

It will be seen by the Convocation that we have made a decide 
advance towards uniformity in the formal requisitions for admii 
sion to college. It remains for us to determine in what wa;^ 
greater thoroughness in these studies can be secured, and whethei 
any other studies should be added to them. 

President Anderson urges another point as in his view of great 
importance. He says we — the Faculty of Rochester University — 
wish to put ourselves on record as holding grave doubts regard- ^^ 
ing all efforts for giving a more thorough scholarship, which look 
only towards action on the entire body of students, without dis- 
crimination to be made during their college course, both in the 
amount and quality of the work to be done and in the reputation 
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which it shall confer. But a small portion of those who ought 
to have a liberal education are fitted to become good scholars. 
Those who are thus able, should be furnished with a career for 
study and incentives thereto, which shall secure vastly higher 
results than can be reached by the average of men. It is pre- 
cisely these few learned men which American education needs for 
its adequate development. We have enough moderately learned 
men, but are suffering severely for men trained as are the English 
class men and wranglers, and the French Agreges. I for one look 
for the permanent elevation of our educational system through 
well directed efforts to secure a few such scholars as these, rather 
than to attempt to raise the whole body of students to a height they 
r*an never reach." As this subject is one of importance, I have 
^iven this extract a place in this report, not to discuss it here, but 
to bring it before the Convocation for separate discussion. 
All of which is. respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL W. FISHER. 

A clerical error having been detected in the printed list of 
•equisites for admission to college, as recommended by the last 
Convocation, to wit, the omission of ** Sallust's Catiline," the clerk 
vas requested, on motion of Regent Hale, to give due notice of 
he facts, to the several colleges of the State. 

The following is a true li«t, according to the original minutes: 

Ttequirements for Admission to College^ as recommended hy the 
University Convocation of 1865. 

(A.) Resolved, That it is desirable that there should be tint- 
formity in the requirements for admission to the colleges here 
represented. 

Resolved^ That the requirements should be 

(B.) In Mathematics: Algebra to equations of the second de- 
gree, and plane Geometry. 

(C.) In Latin: Four books of Csesar^s Commentaries; six books 
of VirgiFs ^Eneid; six select orations of Cicero; Sallust^s Cati- 
line; Salhist^s Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil, together 
wiih twelve chapters of Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

(D.) In Greek: Three books of Xenophon's Anabasis; one book 
of Homer's Iliad, with Prosody. 

(E.) Prerequisites: Thorough preparation in Arithmetic and 
English Grammar; a knowledge of Descriptive and Classical Geo- 
graphy, U. S. History, Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Chancellor Ferris, of the University of the City of New York, 
submitted the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
duly adopted: 

Whereas, It appears from the reports xeceW^fii \i^ \}si'^ ^^^^^sSl 
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committee appointed by the Chancellor of the Board of Regents, 
that the colleges of this State have expressed assent to the requi- 
sites for admission agreed upon at the annual meeting of the Uni- 
versity Convocation of 1865, 

1. Resolved^ That it is recommended that the admissions to the 
Freshman Classes in the colleges of this State be governed by 
these requisites as early as practicable, certainly not later thaii ^ 
two years. 

2. Resolved^ That the academies of this State are hereby ^ 
earnestly requested to modify their courses of study so far as^=^ 
necessary to meet these requirements, and that the utmost thorough— _^ 
ness be aimed at. 

3. Resolved^ That as the object we have in view is one of com^^ 
mon interest to all educators — all private classical schools ar- ^ 
requested to accommodate their course to meet this effort to secur- -^ 
uniformity in preparation for admission to the Freshman Class. 

4. Resolved, That the Regents of the University be requester ^ 
to correspond with the authorities of colleges out of the Stat-^, 
soliciting their union with the colleges in this State, in securii:^^ 
the adoption of the above requisites for admission to college. 

Professor Upson, of Hamilton College, offered the followiiig^ 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the representatives of the various colleges here 
assembled pledge themselves, so far as may be in their power, to 
enforce these requisites in their entrance examination. 

On motion of Regent Hale, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the prerequisites specified in the requirements 
recommended by the Convocation for admission to college ought 
to be ascertained, and the qualification of the student determined, 
either by an examination of the respective college faculties, or by 
the certificate of the academic examination, under the regulation 
of the Regents. 

Chancellor Ferris made a suggestion in regard to the desira- 
bleness of the stenographic art in taking notes of college lec- 
tures, &c. 

^ Professor Gillespie stated that his experience is decidedly i^ 
favor of ** short-long hand," as it is called, in preference to 
*' short hand." 

Regent Hale endorsed the views of Professor Gillespie o^ 
this subject. 

President Eaton, of Madison Unversity, inquired whether sti-^^" 
dents should be received by one college from another, simpl ^ 
ad eundem, or only upon examination, and whether uniformity o^ 
the part of the colleges in this Tespect \ft 4si%\Y\i\A<^, 
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Prolonged discussion ensued, which resulted in the adoption of 
the following resolution, offered by Professor Gillespie: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this College Section of the 
University Convocation that it is very desirable that students 
bringing certificates of their membership of any class in one col- 
lege, should not be admitted to the corresponding grade in another 
college, without examination. 

The clerk was instructed to report the proceedings of this Col- 
lege section to the Convocation, at the opening of the Wednesday 
morning session. The section then adjourned to meet to-morrow 
(^^Vednesday) afternoon at three and one-half o'clock. 

Academy Section. 
The Academy section met in the Assembly Chamber at 3 J 
o'clock, Regent Rankin in the chair, and Principal Mason, of Al- 
l>any Academy, acting as clerk. 

The paper by Principal Jones, of Delaware Literary Institute, 
Ar^^hich had been announced as the opening subject, owing to that 
g'cntleman's absence, was omitted. 

Professor James H. Hoose, late of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
x-ead a paper on ** The Arithmetical Attainments necessary to com- 
rnence the study of Algebra." The subject was discussed at con- 
siderable length by Regent Luckey, Superintendent Rice, Profes- 
sor Jewell, Principal Clarke and others. 

Principal Alonzo Flack, of Hudson River Institute, read a paper 
on *' School Discipline," which was discussed by Dr. J. B. Thom- 
son, Superintendent Rice, Secretary "Wool worth, Principal Mc- 
Vicar, Professor Frost and others. 

The Academy section then adjourned until to-morrow (Wednes- 
^'^y) afternoon, at 3^ o'clock. 

Evening Joint Session. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of letters from Vice Chan- 
^^llor Gulian C. Verplanck, Regent Goodwin and President Jack- 
^^ti, of Hobart College, severally regretting their inability to be 
Present at the sessicms of the Convocation. 

In the absence of Professor French, Professor Frederick S. 
'^ ^well, of the State Normal School, read a paper on ** The rela- 
^^on of Analysis as an Ai-t to the Art of Teaching." 

Professor N. T. Frost, of Hudson River Institute, read a paper 
^Utitled **The Social Position of the Teacher." 

The hour of nine having arrived, the Convocation adiovwi\v5i<J.\si 
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meet on Wednesday morning at 9^ o'clock, and the members r^' 
paired to the Executive Mansion, in accordance with the invitatio:^^ 
of His Excellency, Governor Fenton. 

SECOND DAY. 

Morning Joint Session — 9^ o'clock. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Ferris. 

Chancellor Pruyn invited the members of the Convocation to a —a 
social entertainment at his house, at the close of the evening ses- - 
sion. 

The minutes of the joint sessions of the first day were read and 
approved. 

The Executive Committee reported the following continued 

Order of Exercises. 
Wednesday, Avgust 8. 
Morning joint session — 9^ a. m. 

1. Report of Executive Committee on order of business, &c. 

2. Report from College section on requirements for admissions: ^^n 
to college. 

3. The Studies proper to be pursued preparatory to College, bj^ ^^y 
President F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., of Columbia College^i^'e. 

4. The Entrance Examination (deferred from yesterday), bj^ ^^7 
Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College. 

5. Address by Rev. James McCosh, LL.D., of Belfast, Ireland^:^. 
1 p. M. — Recess. 

Afternoon joint session — 3^ p. M. 

6. Classical Training, by Professor A. F. Monroe, of the Colleg^^ 
of St. Francis Xavier. 

COLLEGE section. 

7. The proper ratios of the times given to the various studies 
of the College Oumculum. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

8. Report on Preliminary Academic Examinations, by special 
committee, Principal Mc Vicar, of Brockport Collegiate Institute, 
chairman. 

9. Necessity of raising the salaries of Teachers, by President 
Anderson, of Rochester University. 

• 10. The Whole Work of the Academies (deferred from yester- 
^^y)f bj Principal G. W. Jones, of Delaware Literary Institute. 
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Evening joint session — 8 p. m. 

11. Address by Professor Arnold Guj^ot, LL.D., of Princeton, 
N. J., or by Prof. J. H. French, LL.D., on the Physical Geography 
of the State of New York. 

The Executive Committee, to whom had been referred a reso- 
lution concerning Normal Schools, introduced by Principal Gal- 
lup, reported the same back to the Convocation without recom- 
mendation. After sundry motions had been offered and discussed, 
it was resolved, on motion of Chancellor Pruyn (Regent "Wetmore 
in the chair), to lay the subject on the table. 

The minutes of the College section of Tuesday afternoon were 
T-eiioi-ted to the Convocation. The report of the special commit- 
tee on **The requisites for admission to college" was made the 
fsubject of extended discussion by President Eaton, Professor Dar 
^es. President Anderson, Chancellor Ferris, Regent Hale, Secre- 
tary Woolworth, Principals Flaok, King, Clarke, "Wells, Jones 
a,nd others. 

During the course of the discussion, Regent Benedict announced 
"the arrival of Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Queen's College, Belfast, Ire^ 
land, and President Hopkins, of Williams College, Massachusetts, 
sind moved that they be invited to take seats with the Convoca- 
tion and participate in its deliberations. The motion was seconded 
"by President Fisher and unanimously adopted. 

It was also resolved, on motion of Regent Rankin,. seconded by 
Hegent Benedict, that Dr. McCosh be invited to address the Con- 
vocation, at the opening of the afternoon session, on the state of 
education in Great Britain and Ireland. 

After further discussion of the report on the requisites for , 
admission to college, it was adopted as the sense of the Convoca- 
tion (having been previously indorsed by the College section). 

The several resolutions adopted by the College section were 

taken up as one proposition, and after discussion by President 

Ksher, Principals Fuller, Dann and others, were reaffirmed as the 

sense of the Convocation. ^ 

Professor J. B. Thomson offered the following resolution, 

^tich was referred to the Executive Committee: 

Hesolved, That the Regents be requested to correspond with 

^t^e Faculties of the law and medical schools of this State, with a 

^i'^w to secure their cooperation in elevating the standard of pre- 

'iii^inary qualifications for entering upon the studies of these 

^^^norable and important professions. 
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The Executive Committee announced a change in the programme 
of exercises, rendered necessary by the protracted discussions of 
the present session, and by the special order in relation to the 
address of Dr. McCosh. 

The Convocation then took a recess until 3 J o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Joint Session — 3§ o'clock. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of a note from Professor -rrr 

Hough, Director of the Dudley Observatory, inviting the mem- 

bers of the Convocation to visit that institution during their stay --^7 

in the city. The Chancellor also announced that the State Cabi 

net of Natural History, and the Bureau of Military Eecord are , 

open to visitors daily. 

Rev. James McCosh, LL.D., of Queen's College, Belfast, Ire — s- 
land, was introduced, and addressed the Convocation on "LiberaMT-il 
Education in Great Britain and Ireland." 

At the conclusion of this address Regent Benedict offered th^^ .e 
following resolution, which was seconded by President Fisherr ^^r 
and unanimously adopted by the Convocation, by rising: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the University Convocation of th» mm 
State of New York be presented to the Rev. James McCosliizMrh, 
LL. D., of Queen's College, Belfast, Ireland, for his very cleat^-Ar, 
impressive, instructive and satisfactory account of the colleges an» ^Mziad 
universities of Great Britain and Ireland, and for his very sugges ^^s- 
tive thoughts on the subject of the higher seminaries of learnin^^ -•g. 

President F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D, of Columbia College, rea^^^sad 
a paper entitled ** The studies proper to be pursued preparatoi-::«^ry 
to College." 

An invitation, at the suggestion of the Chancellor, was extendti-^^ c d 
to Hon. John A. Kasson, M. C, of Iowa, to present a brief statzz^e- 
ment in relation to the decimal system of weights and measure 
as recently sanctioned by act of Congress, at the opening of 
evening session. 

It was also voted that the evening session commence at ""^h 
o'clock, to which hour the Convocation then adjourned. 

Evening Joint Session — 1\ o'clock. 
In accordance with the special order adopted at the close of it^^ 
afternoon session, Chancellor Pruyn introduced the Hon. John --^^• 
Kasson, M. C, of Iowa, who made an elaborate statement in rega-X*^ 
to the various systems of weights and measures, and the refoirx^"^ 
now being introduced in connection with the decimal system. 
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Secretary Woolworth alluded to the fact that a paper on this 
subject was prepared for the last Convocation by Prof. Kimball, 
of the State Normal School, and which will soon appear in the pub- 
lished proceedings. 

Regent Hale moved that the thanks of the Convocation be pre- 
sented to the Hon. Mr. Kasson, for his statement on the present 
occasion, and for his efficient public service in this department of 
scientific research and legislation. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Davies moved that this subject be referred to a committee 
of three, to report at the next annual session of the Convocation 
what further action may be desirable in the premises. 

Kegent Wetmore moved to amend by inserting the names of 
the committee, as follows: Chancellor Pruyn, Professor Davies 
and Regent Hale. ^ 

The motion, thus amended, was unanimously adopted. 
The report of a special committee of principals of academies, 
Appointed some months since by the Chancellor, to consider the 
practical workings and results of the system of written preliminary 
a-cademic examinations, instituted by the Regents, was, on motion, 
in order to accommodate members who cannot hereafter be pre- 
sent, introduced at this time by Principal M'Vicar, of Brockport 
Collegiate Institute (Regent Hale in the chair). 

REPOBT. 

The committee appointed by the Chancellor of the University 
"to report upon the practical workings and results of the prelimi- 
xiary academic examinations, instituted by the Board of Regents 
<iuring the past year, beg leave to report as follows: 

Your committee have carefully examined into the practical 
^w^orkings of this system of examinations, as reported by the prin- 
csipals or committees of the various academies, and would state 
-that it is conceded, in almost every case, that the evident result 
of the general plan will be to elevate the standard of scholarship 
in our academies. But while this is granted, various objections 
bave been raised against the practical carrying out of the plan, 
"tie principal of which are as follows: 

It is objected, first, that an injustice is done by this plan to 
^ademies located in rural districts, because, first, the preparation 
given in the elementary branches in our district schools is inferior 
^^ that given in the graded schools of the cities and larger vil- 
^^es; second, a large proportion of the pupils attending such 
^^ademies are young men and ladies, who can attend only in the 
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winter term, and who in most cases have not studied the branches 
required, for years, and whose time and means will not allow them 
to review. It is urged as a consequence from these two considera- 
tions, that the city high schools and academies in larger villages 
will be able to pass a larger proportion of the number in attend- 
ance than the academies in rural districts, and hence receive more - 
than their just share of the Literature Fund. 

It is objected, second, that many of our best academies receive ^ 
students from other States, and should we insist upon such a rigid J 
ordeal for admission as academic scholars, it would result in driv- — 
ing such students from these academies, and hence diminish their — - 
attendance and the amount received from the Literature Fund. 

It is objected, third, that fairness cannot be secured in carrying^^^ 
out the instructions of the Regents. This unfairness is urged oiKzza 
the ground, first, that some principals may secretly open the ques — - 
tioiis and prepare the pupils for the examination; second, tha^^N; 
there may be a collusion between the teachers and pupils, so tha — _t 
assistance may be given at the time of examination; that therw t 
may be a collusion between the principal and those who have beerrzzn 
examined — the principal, for example, may return the answers t- o 
their authors, for re-writing after correction. One case has bee: 
brought before your committee, where they have positive evidenc 
that papers were returned to the pupils three and four times fc 
re-writing after correction, before being handed to the examinir 
committee. Finally, that there may be a collusion between 
examining committee and principal. 

Unfairness is urged, also, on the ground that it is impossi h ^ 1^ 

for the different committees to adopt the same standard in examizz^n- 
ing the written answers, and consequently many are passed in 
some academies which would be rejected in others. 

It is objected, fourth, that the questions prepared by ^z^he 
Regents are too difficult, and in many instances cannot be answei^^ed 
from the text books in use in our academies. 

Other minor objections, which deserve no special notice, h^^^ve 
been raised, such as that ladies are constitutionally too weakz to 
endure such examination; **that the report to be rendered to -^he 
Regents is too much hemmed in by oaths, &c." 

It is obvious to your committee that no plan can be adop"ted 
which will be free from objections which are purely local or ax*ise 
out of the inefficiency of those who execute the plan. Suci 
objections can only be obviated by removing the local cause. 

The four objections cited above are not of this class. They are 
founded upon difficulties which if not met will, to a very great 
extent, hinder the workings of the plan. 

The first difficulty arises out of the fact that pupils attend- 
ing graded schools pass their examinations just when they finish 
those studies, while those attending district schools are obliged 
to wait until they enter an academy, which is frequently after an 
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nterval of one or two years. The second difficulty arises out of 
;he fact that in graded schools there is always a fixed course of 
jtudy, in which can be constantly kept in view this examination. 
rhus there is an object held out for the pupil to attain, while in the 
^resent state of our district schools the pupils are tossed hither 
ind thither in the various studies, as may serve the peculiar 
lotions and purposes of every new teacher. The pupil in this 
5ase becoming discouraged, is made superficial in all the elemen- 
:ary branches. The third difficulty arises from the unfairness 
ivhich may be practiced, should the plan pursued during the past 
p^ear be continued. 

In view of the great disparity between the schools which pre- 
pare pupils for these examinations and the unfairness that may be 
practiced, it is evident to your committee that, in order to secure 
:he best results in elevating the standard of academic scholarship, 
:he examinations must be placed in such a relation to the schools 
tvhich prepare the candidates and those which receive them, as to 
secure perfect justice. 

The questions should be expressed in simple language, devoid 
3f all ambiguity and the special terminology of any author. 

In arithmetic the questions should be upon no topics except 
those which are clearly discussed in what are known as practical 
arithmetics. 

In grammar no question should be proposed upon disputed 
points, and no sentence should be given for analysis containing 
disputed iconstructions, antiquated forms of expression, or con- 
structions whose tendency is to embarrass and puzzle rather than 
elicit the candidate's knowledge. 

In the preparation of questions on arithmetic and grammar, it 
should be borne in mind that these studies, in their more 
advanced form, constitute a part of the academic course, and 
hence the questions should be elementary and not exhaustive. 

In geography, while the questions should extend over the 
entire range, two extremes should be avoided. They should not 
he so general as to require only a vague and indefinite knowledge 
of the subject to answer them, nor, on the other hand, so partic- 
ular as to be too difficult for any except those who have made the 
subject a speciality. 

No questions should be asked upon recent changes of bound- 
aries, new territories, &c., which have not been incorporated into 
the geographies in common use. The questions upon each sub- 
ject should be printed upon separate slips of paper and a suffi- 
cient number sent to the examining boards to enable them to 
furnish each candidate with a copy, at the time of examination 
upon each subject. 

The number of questions proposed on each subject should not 
exceed twenty; and the time allowed to answer any set of ques- 
tions should be left to the discretion of the examiniu^ committAe, 
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Method of Examining Answers. 

A numeral value should be attached to each question by the 
committee that proposes them, and a copy of this valuation sent 
to the chairman of each examining board, whose duty it will be - 

to use said valuation in the examination of answers, as follows: 

That portion of the value assigned to each question which is ^ 
indicated by the part of the question answered, should be placed ^ 
in the margin of the candidate's paper. The sum of these values ,^^ 
will be the numerator, and the sum of all the valuations the ^ 
denominator of a common fraction, which, on being reduced to a ^.«ti 
decimal, Avill give the rate per cent. That this may be clearly --^,' 
understood, take the following example: Let three questions be ^^^3 

given, the first valued at ten, second at seven, third twelve. Sup •- 

pose that seven-tenths of the first is answered correctly, six — — - 
sevenths of the second and three-fourths of the third, seven — _«- 
tenths of ten, the value of the first, is seven; six-sevenths of^^if 
seven, the value of the second, is six; three-fourths of twelve ^s, 
the value of third, is nine. Collecting all these values for 1^ a 
numerator, and the whole value of the questions for a denomina^F^- 
tor, we have 7+6-(-9=22 for a numerator, and 104-7+12=2^ S9 
for a denominator. The fraction twenty-two twenty-ninths, ri — -m-v 
duced, give seventy-six per cent nearly. Suppose the candidat^i^^te 
has made eight mistakes in spelling. Deducting one-quarter pe^^^er 
cent for each mistake, the scholarship of the candidate will bczzzaoe 
seventy-four per cent. 

Certificates, 

That blank certificates, prepared and signed by the Secretat^r^-ry 
of the Board of Eegents, should be forwarded to each committ^^ ^ee 
of examination. These certificates, when filled and countersign^^ ed 
by the chairman of the examining board, should be given to eac^ ^ch 
candidate whose standing is at least fifty per cent of the valuatici^ on 
of each set of questions, with an average of seventy-five per ce: ^^3iit 
of the whole valuation of the three sets. 

In addition to the certificates just described, honor certificate^^ cs, 
prepared in like manner, should be granted to all candidatii^e^ 
whose average standing is at least ninety per cent of the whcmni^fe 
valuation of the three sets of questions. 

All pupils in any academy who have at any time been report- ^rf 
and accepted by the Regents as academic scholars, should receS ^e 
certificates without attending any examination, by applying to t:; le 
president of the board of trustees of the academy by which th^^J 
were last reported. Said certificate should be prepared a*xid 
signed by the Secretary of the Regents, and countersigned l>y 
said president of board of trustees. 

Your committee would also suggest that a special record of all 
those who have received honor certificates be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Regents, and that their names, together with that of 
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the teacher under whom they prepared, be published in the State 
paper, and in the papers of the county or city in which they 
I'eside, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

After the reading of the report. Secretary Woolworth made a 
summary statement of the mode of distributing the income of the 
Ijiterature Fund, under the existing statute, and the system of 
preliminary examination prescribed by the statutes of the State, 
and the several supplementary ordinances of the Regents, includ- 
ing that of July 27, 1864, in accordance with which the written 
examinations of the last year have been conducted. 

After a brief discussion of the report, the Convocation adjourned 
to Thursday morning at nine o'clock, whereupon the members, 
according to invitation, repaired to the residence of Chancellor 
Pruyn. 

THIRD DAY. 
Morning Joint Session — 9 o'clock. 
The Convocation united in the use of the Lord's Prayer, led 
by Rev. Regent Parks, who also pronounced the apostolic bene- 
diction. 

The Executive Committee reported the following concluding 

Order of Exercises. 
Thursday^ August 9. 
Morning joint session — 9 a. m.: 
. 1. Report of Executive Committee. 

2. The Entrance Examination, by Professor North. 

3. Classical Training, by Professor A. F. Monroe. 

4. Discussion on preliminary academic examinations, continued. 
1 p. M. — Recess. 

Afternoon joint session — 3^ p. m.: 

'5. Address on Geographical Science, by Professor Arnold Guyot, 
LL.D., of Princeton, N. J. 

6. The Physical Geography of the State of New York, by J. H. 
French, LL. D. 

CX)LLEGE SECTION. 

7. The Introduction of Christian Greek and Latin into Colleges, 
by President Anderson, of Rochester University. 

8. Tabular presentation of the Requirements for admission to 
liollege, by D. J. Pratt, Regents' office. 
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the College Cwricuhim. 

10. Provisions for some degree of Art Education in Colleges^ 



9. The ratios of the times to be given to the various studies cr 
e College Cwriculum, 

10. Provisions for so 
by President Anderson. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

11. The Whole Work of the Academies, by Principal G. W. — 
Jones, of Delaware Literary Institute. 

12. Normal School Training, by Principal Oliver Arey, State =^ 
Normal School. 

13. The Establishment of an Educational Exchange, by James -^s 
Ciniikshank, LL.D., of Brooklyn. 

14. Importance of the study of the Natural Sciences, by Princi J- 

pal S. G. Williams, Ithaca Academy. 

JOINT session: 

15. Miscellaneous business. 

16. Adjournment, sine die. 

The Executive Committee, to whom was referred the resolutioi=«r -^n 
of Professor J. B. Thomson concerning law and medical schools ^^sa Js, 
submitted during the Wednesday morning session, recommendec> ^^ 
the adoption of the resolution. The report of the committee wa^.^^ as 
accepted, and the resolution was adopted. 

Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, read a paper or^naon 
" The Entrance Examination,'' and submitted the following rescz^ -so- 
lution, which was adopted: 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by the QhdSz^Mv 
to report at the next Convocation on the question: ** At what a^^^'e 
is it expedient and desirable that young men should be admittes^^o^ 
to college?" 

The Chair (subsequent to the adjournment) appointed Professc- v 
North, of Hamilton College, President Barnard, of Columbia Cc^J- 
lege, and Principal Mason, of Albany Academy. 

President Fisher, on behalf of the special committee appoinffej | 

for the purpose, read the following report on the University Nec- 
rology for 1865-6, which was accepted and adopted: 

University Necrology. 

Since our last meeting the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL.D., 
has entered into his rest. It is not for this Convocation to pro- 
nounce his eulogy. The four thousand graduates of the institu- 
tion over which he presided for sixty-two years, illustrate his 
character more fully than any words of ours. In comparison with 
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he influence which, through these minds trained and moulded 
luder him, he has exerted and is still exerting upon society, lan- 
guage is almost meaningless. Great as he was in the pulpit, he 
iras equally great as an instructor. Remarkable for an eloquence 
hat enlightened and moved masses of men, he was not less 
emarkable for his personal power over individual minds. While 
;reat men in the church and State came to him for counsel, while 
le was recognized as a light and a power in this community, for 
lalf a century, by all classes, yet it is chiefly as an educator that 
lis name is to be revered by us, and that he will be remembered 
a the future. It is impossible for us to gain even a proximate 
rstimate of the influence he has exerted, during his long and bril- 
iant career, over the educational interests of this and other States. 
\.s well may we endeavor to measure the influence of the sun in 
ts march over a continent, as to estimate the germinant power of 
;uch a mind working through other minds, in promoting the 
lighest interests of both the church and State, in the training of 
:he young. It is for others to speak of him as an able minister 
>f the gospel and an eloquent reformer; it is for us to record our 
aigh estimate of him as an educator of youth. Animated by the 
profoundest religious convictions, he sought to build up science 
ipon the iirm basis of Christianity, and in developing the intellect, 
:o impress the heart with the purest motives for action. The 
institution which he found little more than an academy, and made 
1 great college, will ever remain his monument. The thousands 
who have gone forth from its walls will perpetuate his influence, 
while all who value learning, eloquence and piety, will unite in 
giving him a place among those who have labored most eflfectively 
to enlighten, elevate and purify society. 

We are called also to record the death of Henry Howe, one of 
the oldest and most successful teachers in the State. Born in 
Shoreham, Vermont, educated at Middlebury College, for a time 
Principal of Castleton Seminary, and of the Academy at Ponapey 
Hill, then Principal of the Academy at Canandaigua, where his 
chief work was performed. He presided over this institution until 
1849, for a period of twenty-one years. ** His work was that of a 
most pure, sincere Christian teacher, and his memory is fragrant 
with the odor of faith and love." The academy at Canandaigua 
owes much of its subsequent prosperity to his enlightened and 
faithful labors. He died on the 6th of June, 1865, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. 

During the past year, Harvey R Butterworth, Principal of the 
Academy at Pulaski, has died. He graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1863, with an excellent reputation for scholarship and 
good character. He almost immediately took charge of this 
academy, and had been quite successful in its administration, when 
his bright promise of usefulness was clouded by death. 

We also record the death of Eev. Joseph B. Eastman, a gradu- 
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ate of Dartmouth College, and Principal of the Windsor Academy. 
The committee have not been able to gather any other facts in 
reference to Mr. Eastman. 

After the reading of the foregoing report, the following addi- 
tional facts in relation to Mr. Eastman were furnished by Kegent 
Hale: 

** Mr. Eastman was, for many years, Principal of the Academy ^ 
at Montpelier, and also at Burlington, Vermont. He was a con- — 
scientious and faithful teacher, and a ripe scholar. Having pur- — 
sued a course of theological study, he devoted himself, for some -^^ 
years after leaving Vermont, to the duties of that profession, but ^izMt 
afterwards returned to his former vocation, in which the last^iz^.t 
years of his life were spent." 

Professor A. F. Monroe, of the College of St. Francis Xavier,^ — !■-, 
in accordance with a request of the Convocation of 1865, read ai^ a 
paper on ** Classical Training." 

The subject of the paper was discussed at some length by Prof^:^ 
Davies. 

On motion of President Fisher, a vote of thanks was unani£~.MZjij 
mcusly tendered to Prof. Monroe for his very able and instructive ^s^^( 
paper. 

Further discussion on the subject of written preliminar-^:«:rjr 
academic examinations being next in order, the officers of co~ -^^dI 
leges retired to the Senate Chamber. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

The section entered upon the order of business as arranged hy 
the Executive Committee, Kegent Benedict in the chair. 

President M. B. Anderson, LL.D., of Rochester University, 
read a paper on ** The Introduction of Christian Greek and Latiu 
into Colleges." 

The subject of the paper was discussed by Warden Fairbairn, 
of St. Stephen's College, and President Fisher, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, the latter of whom moved the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved^ That President Anderson and Professors Kendrick 
and Lewis, be requested to prepare a paper on the Greek and 
Latin authors subsequent to the era of Christianity, a compilatiou 
from whose writings would be suitable to be read in colleges, with 
the reasons for the same. 

A tabular view of the requirements for admission to the several 
colleges of this State, and to several colleges of other States, pre- 
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pared by Assistant Secretary D. J. Pratt, was furnished, in printed 
form, to the members of the section. 

Professor Gillespie submitted the following resolution, which 
Tvas adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this section are due to Assistant 
Secretary Pratt for his very valuable tabular presentation of the. 
requirements for admission to the colleges of this State, and 
prominent colleges in other States. 

The subject entitled **The ratios of the times to be given to 
the various studies of the College Curriculum,''^ was submitted by 
i^rofessor Gillespie, who proposed the following resolutions, which 
Tvere adopted: 

Resolved, That Mr. Pratt be requested to prepare for the next 
Clonvocation an analogous presentation of the corresponding col- 
lege curricula,. 

Resolved, That these tables shall show how many hours in the 
entire four years' course are given to the following classes of 
studies: pure mathematics, applied mathematics (embracing all 
physics mathematically treated); natural sciences (chemistry, 
geology, botany and natural history); Latin and Greek; modern 
languages; history, rhetoric and belles lettres; mental science, 
moral science and religion. 

Professor Anderson read a brief paper on ** Provisions for 
some degree of Art Education in Colleges.^' 

President Hopkins, of Williams College, Chancellor Ferris and 
President Fisher, expressed their warm thanks for the views pre- 
sented by President Anderson. 

After further remarks on the subject by Professor Avery, the 
College section adjourned sine die. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

The subject of written preliminary academic examinations being 

under consideration (Regent Wetmore in the chair). Principal 

Steele, of Elmira Academy, submitted a series of resolutions, 

Trhich were discussed by Superintendent Rice, Secretary Wool- 

Mrorth, Professors Jewell and Hoose, Principals Clarke, J. Jones, 

TVilliams, Hovey, King, Mc Vicar, Wells, Flack and others, and 

Vhich, as amended, were adopted in the following form: 

1. Resolved, That the academic teachers of this Convocation 
>*ecognize the necessity of elevating the standard of scholarship 
iii the institutions under our charge, and deplore especially the 
\vant of thoroughness on the part of our pupils in the conunon 
English branches. 
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2. Resolved, That we fully appreciate the efforts of the Regents ^ 
to meet this deficiency; that we approve the general plan of the - 
system of examination now adopted by them, and promise to give :^ 
it our heartiest support. 

3. Resolved, That the members of this Convocation respectfully ^^^^ 
recommend to the Eegents of the University the consideration of ^^atrf 
the suggestions of the committee on examinations, in regard to the ^s^^e 
character of the questions which shall be sent out for future ^s^^^e 
examinations, and especially with regard to the method of valua — ^^ 
tions suggested by the same committee. • 

4. Resolved, That we most earnestly recommend to the teacher^^ — s 
in all the preparatory schools and academies of the State, to de— <^- 
vote especial attention to instruction in reading, spelling ancEz^^ d 
writing — l)ranches which form the only sure basis of a practicalT^^Eiil 
or a liberal education. 

The college section having adjourned, and the members havin^^ mg 
returned to the Assembly Chamber, the joint session was resumedd^d. 



Joint Session. 

Regent Benedict, as chairman of the College section, reporte =^^«d 
its proceedings to the Convocation. 

Regent Wetmore moved the adoption of the following resolw^^Mu- 
tion, which passed by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That the presidents of the colleges of this State be ^s a 
committee to collect and report to the next Convocation the maL^ -te- 
rials for forming the ** Military roll of honor" of the education -Miraal 
institutions of the State of New York, in connection with the gre s^^at 
and successful struggle for maintaining the life and honor of tMl .^he 
nation. 

Professor Jewell offered the following resolution, which w^s- ^as, 
after much discussion, adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Ch^^=-a2> 
to report at the next meeting the true theory of Normal schoo ^^h, 
and their practical relation to both the common schools and t-^^^^^ie 
academies. 

The Chair announced as such committee Professor Jewell, & 'U- 

perintendent Rice and President Anderson. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

On motion of Principal Flack: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Regents of the Universx't^^ 
to prepare papers for the written examinations in the higher E^^^n- 
glish branches and the classics, for those academies that desire ^'^ 
come into such examination. 

On motion of Principal Mason: 

Jiesolved, That the Regents be re(\iieBted to appoint a comnci^^ 
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tee of three, who shall consult with the Faculties of the various 
colleges, and with other teachers throughout the State, concern- 
ing the advisability of having the entrahce examination to college 
conducted in whole or in part by a special board of examiners, to 
be appointed })y the Regents, said committee to report the result 
of their inquiries and their own recommendations on the subject 
to the next Convocation. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth it was resolved that when 
this session of the Convocation adjourns, it be to n^eet at 3 o'clock 
j>. M., to listen to an address by Professor Guyot, of Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The Chancellor, in pursuance of a resolution of the Convocation 
of 1865, appointed the following committee of Regents and princi- 
pals of academies, to report at a future time on the subject of suit- 
able course of study and appropriate testimonials for females in 
the higher institutions of State, to wit: Regents Benedict, Perkins 
and Hale, and Principals Flack, of Hudson River Institute, Crit- 
tenden, of Packer Collegiate Institute, and Gallup, of Clinton 
Grammar School. 

The Convocation then took a recess until 3 o'clock p. M. 

Afternoon Session — 3 o'clock. 
The Chancellor introduced Professor Arnold Guyot, LL.D., of 
Princeton, New Jersey, who addressed the Convocation on the 
science of Physical Geography and its relations to the various 
nationalities and grades of civilization. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth, the thanks of the Convoca- 
tion were unanimously tendered to Professor Guyot for his able 
presentation of this important educational topic. 

The hour for the final adjournment having nearly arrived, under 
the head of miscellaneous business. Chancellor Pruyn announced 
the Executive Committee for the ensuing year as follows: Profes- 
sor Upson, of Hamilton College, Professor Perkins, of Union Col- 
lege, Professor French, of the State Normal School; Principals 
Clarke, of Canandaigua Academy, Crittenden, of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Wells, of Peekskill Military Academy, and Steele, of 
Elmira Academy. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convocation were tendered to His 
Excellency, Governor Fenton, for his courteous entertainment of 
the members at the Executive mansion on Tuesday evening last, 
and to Chancellor Pruyn for his hospitality on Wednesday eve- 
iiing. 
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The Chancellor thanked the members, in behalf of the Board of 
Eegents, for their earnest cooperation in all the measures devised 
for the advancement of the cause of education in this State, and j 
declared the Convocation adjourned to meet on the 4rst Tuesday -^ 
of August, 1867. 
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>N THE STUDIES PROPER TO BE PURSUED PRE- 
PARATORY TO ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 

BY FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, LL. D., 
President of Columbia College, 

Whenever it happens that any subject interesting to man be- 
comes matter of protracted controversy, the zeal of opposing 
Iparties often carries them so far, as to make both of them equally 
intolerant of one who is not wholly with themselves, though at 
"the same time he may be by no means with their adversaries. 
The task, therefore, of one who undertakes to show — what is 
usually true — that to a certain extent both parties are in the right, 
while neither is wholly so, is by no means an easy one. He is 
very likely to incur the disapproval of both, while he is not sure 
to conciliate the favor of either. 

This consideration embarrasses me in the attempt I am about 
to make, to exhibit certain views connected with our system of 
higher education, founded upon convictions which have long been 
gradually growing upon me, but which I apprehend are not likely 
to be in full accordance with those of any considerable number 
of the experienced educators whom I have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing. 

In the discussions which have taken place in our time with 
respect to the merits of our system of collegiate education, the 
field has been occupied almost exclusively by two parties holding 
opinions widely discordant ; so much so indeed as hardly to admit 
of any description of compromise. One of these parties, which 
may properly be styled the conservative, has made classical learn- 
ing its watchword, and has steadily resisted the encroachments 
upon our time honored course, of modern science in all its 
branches. It has regarded every slight recognition which has 
been made of the value of this knowledge, as an unwise concession 
to popular clamor and a wrong done to the cause of education ; 
and has maintained, or if it spoke its full thought would doubtless 
tnaintain, that the collegiate education of this country was vastly 
better at the close of the eighteenth century than it is now, in the 
middle of the nineteenth. The other, which styles itself the pro- 
gressive, and is styled by its opponents the destructive party, 
denounces with contempt sl system whicli xesla, s^a \\, ^a's^^x^s^^^s:^^^ 
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a literature and a history which have long since ceased to have anj^^ 
living interest for the human race ; and occupies itself with th^ 
painful study of languages which exist only as literary curiosities^^ 
and which will never more be either spoken or written ; whil^ _ 
shutting its eyes to the condition of the living world of to-day, i^: 
treats as unworthy of notice the great discoveries which in receirm 
times have revolutionized the aspect of society and transforme=- , 
the whole surface of the planet, is indifferent to the great lessoLr^^ 
of political and social science to be drawn from the fruitful pag^?^ 
of modern history, and finally flings its Sieves into the znidst of 
the world's conflicts, as little prepared to deal with the real prob- 
lems of life as if they had dropped from the moon. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the actual state of our educa- 
tional system satisfies neither of these extreme classes. The for- 
mer are chagrined that so much has been already lost ; the latter 
are discontented that so little has yet been won. But there has 
gradually been growing up a third class, limited as yet perhaps 
in numbers, who, without falling in the least behind the first of 
those just described in their esteem for the ancient learning, have 
perceived that the time has come when that learning must aban- 
don its claims to an absolute monopoly of the educational field, 
and are now earnestly inquiring whereabouts in the educational 
course and to what extent it may profitably be superseded. It is 
to this class, small perhaps as yet in numbers and inconsiderable 
in weight of influence, to which I avow myself to belong. Hith- 
erto the attention of this class has been principally occupied with 
the teaching of colleges — taking it apparently for granted that 
the course of preparatory study, which is substantially the same 
everywhere, is susceptible of no material improvement and needs 
no essential modification. But it is precisely at this point, as it 
seems to me, that modification is most necessary; and it is here that 
I desire to suggest that a suitable modification may be at once the 
means of accomplishing more efBciently the general ends of edu- 
cation (which is of course the matter to be first looked after) and 
of rendering at the same time instruction in classical learning 
more productive than it is at present of tangible results. 

More productive, I «ay, of tangible results. For what are, in 
fact, the results which we do actually reach in the teaching of the 
classics at this time ? Are they in truth anything like what w^ 
claim for them ? We hear, for instance, a great deal said of th^ 
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intellectual treasures locked up in the languages of Greece and 
Home, which it is asserted that our system of education throws 
open to the student freely to enjoy. And yet we know that 
practically this claim is without foundation. It will not, I pre- 
sume, be affirmed of the graduates of American colleges gener- 
ally, that they become familiar with any portions of the literature 
of Rome and Greece, which do not form part of their compulsory 
reading. It will hardly be affirmed that one in ten of them does 
so. And why not? The reason is two-fold. First, there is 
hardly one in ten, in whose mind the classics ever cease to be 
associated with notions of painful labor. Reading is not there- 
fore pursued beyond the limit of what is required, because it is 
not agreeable. But secondly and chiefly, there is hardly one in 
ten whose knowledge of the Latin or the Greek is ever sufficiently 
familiar to give him the command of the ancient literature which 
it is asserted for him that he enjoys. I suppose that to read with 
any satisfaction any work in any language, we should be able to 
give our attention to the ideas that it conveys, without being em- 
barrassed or confused by want of familiarity with the machinery 
through which they are imparted. It will not be for mere plea- 
sure that we shall pursue our task, if every sentence brings us a 
Hew necessity to turn over our lexicons, or to reason out a proba- 
ble meaning by the application of the laws of syntax. And yet, 
if there are any of our graduates who are able, without such em- 
barrassments, to read a classical author, never attempted before, 
the number must be very few. If there are any who can read 
.even such books of Latin or Greek as they have read before, with 
anything like the fluency with which they read their mother 
tongue, the number cannot be large ; and if there are any who 
can read with similar facility, classic works which they take up 
for the first time, it is so small that I have never seen one. 

It appears to me then, that the results actually attained under 
our present system of instruction, are neither very flattering nor 
very encouraging. We should certainly not have been so content 
with them as we seem, if we had not all along kept up before us 
the fiction that they are not what they are, but what they ought 
to be. For a period varying from seven to ten years, (four years 
in college and from three to six in preparation), we keep young 
men under a course of instruction in Latin and Greek; and, at 
the end of that time, they are unable, in any proper sense, to 
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read either the one or the other. Can a person be said to know ^ 
a language which he cannot read ? And is it a result worth the^ 
time and labor expended upon it to attain such a doubtful ac — 
quaintance with a language or anything else, as that which the^ 
majority of our graduates carry away with them of these, at thc^ 
close of their educational career ? Might not the same amount 
of time and labor differently employed have produced at las— ^ 
something having a value at least appreciable ? And is not th^ 
immense disproportion between labor expended and results ob- 
tained itself, the best evidence that this labor has not beeu 
expended most wisely for the accomplishment of its own avowee? 
end ? For surely there cannot be any language, dead or living, 
in the known world, which any intelligent person ought not to 
be able to acquire, so as at least to read it, in a course of ten 
years study.* 

I know that we are continually informed, when we complain of 
the meagerness of the actual results reached in the classical teaching 
of our colleges, that it is not after all so much on account of the 
knowledge acquired that these studies are useful — it is because of 
the admirable intellectual discipline which they furnish, and which 
it is claimed for them that they only can furnish so well. This 
question we will waive for the moment; but in the meantime we 
may take occasion to note that the educationist who falls back upon 
this ground, admits in so doing, that the other is untenable, and 
that the value of these languages which has been so much insisted 
on, in opening up to the student all the choicest literary treasures 
of the world of antiquity, is for the majority of our graduates 
practically zero. And the admission may as well be made, though 
in making it we shall reduce to the form of empty pretense, and 
rate as no better than so much idle wind, a vast proportion of 
what has been written in eulogy of the educational uses of the 
classics. We may as well admit it, I say, because it is true ; and 
until we recognize the truth in regard to the condition of our 
educational instrumentalities or methods, we can never proceed 



*It need hardly be said that there is no intention in these remarks, to question the fact 
of the existence among us of accomplished and thorough classical scholars. That we har^ 
such, and not a few of them, I am proud to believe. But how many of them became so im. 
school or in college? That is the question immediately before us. Our scholars, as a rule^ 
are self made. Their scholarship is the growth of their maturer life. The observation^ 
of the text are to bo understood of American students at their graduation as Bachelors of 
Arts — not later. 
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intelligently to make them better. Nor will it render the truth 
I insist on any the less positive, or the admission any the less 
iiecessary, that there may be here and there exceptions to the 
general rule, that now and then there may be found a student 
^whose eight or ten years study of the ancient languages may have 
really enabled him to read them. No one who claims this can 
claim that such cases are anything but exceptions. Even in the 
British Universities, where the preference given to classical study 
is greatly more decided than with us, and where its prosecution is 
stimulated by the promise of the most brilliant reward, even there 
such cases, though naturally more numerous than here, are only 
exceptional still. In fact their system would almost seem to have 
been expressly made for the production of these exceptions, and 
nothing else, without the slightest thought of or regard for the 
greatest good of the greatest number ; for certainly it could not 
have accomplished the thing better, if it had been really devised 
with that deliberate intent. No system of performing the work 
of education, or for performing any other work, can be called a 
good system, which fails with the great majority and succeeds only 
with the few. 

But then, if the argument so often used in defense of our sys- 
tem, derived from the great value of the classical knowledge it is 
presumed to impart, be fallacious, is not at least that which rests 
Upon the disciplinary efficacy of classical study more substantial? 
Upon this .point, again, there is some reason to believe that our 
educationists accept too readily what might be for what is. K 
mental discipline consists in invigorating the mental faculties by 
wholesome exercise, and in training them to habits of method in 
exercise, it is indeed certain that the study of language, under- 
taken at the suitable stage in the process of culture, must prove 
a most efficacious instrumentality — perhaps the most efficacious 
of all — for accomplishing this object. But to place before the 
immature mind a subject which might possibly later call into 
exercise certain of its powers, say for instance comparison, judg- 
ment, reasoning, is not by any means to insure that, under the 
actual circumstances, it will do so. It may hardly awaken an 
active faculty at all, and may remain merely matter of conscious- 
ness and memory. And especially is it probable that in early life 
the higher faculties, the reflective and reasoning powers, will fail 
to respond to the provocatives addressed to them, when those 
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provocatives consist of abstractions which are not themselves con^^ 
ceived without elibrt. 

The first step, for instance, in the process of reasoning, is com«^« 
parison. The easiest efibrts of comparison are made when tb <== 
objects aie objects of simple perception; and if nature dictate^ss 
anything on the subject of education too plainly to admit of mis._ 
take, it is that children should first be taught to compare by th^ 
help of visible things. But if this plain dictate of nature is dis- 
regarded, and we present to immature minds, as subjects of 
thought, definitions (for instance) of the parts of speech, or the 
distinctions between the dative and ablative case, the probability 
is that no comparison or discrimination will be exercised at all, 
and that the only faculty which will come into play will be the 
memory. I say the probability is, but I might better say the cer- 
tainty; and if personal experience is worth anything in the case, 
I may add that in one instance, at least, this certainty has been to 
me matter of knowledge. 

Valuable then as is the study of language for its educational 
uses, it does not follow that it is so for the earliest stages of edu- 
cation. Still less, at that early period, will that language be 
found useful, of which the structure is the most complicated, the 
inflections the most numerous, the syntax tl^e most artificial, and 
the order of words and clauses in a sentence the most widely con- 
trasted with that which prevails in the leamer^s own vernacular. 
And yet such a language possesses in the highest degree, the proper- 
ties which make of language a useful educational instrumentality, 
provided the proper place be assigned to it in the educational 
course. 

There is a professor of physical training in New York who 
promises a wonderful development of the muscles of the arms and 
chest, to such as choose to practice under his direction for a few 
months in wielding certain ponderous clubs — thirty pounds, more 
or less, I believe, in weight. He can point to some striking living 
examples of the success which has attended his method; but I 
have never heard that he had placed his clubs in the hands of 
boys of ten years old. And so, when we impose on the intellects 
of boys at the same tender age, a burthen like that of the gram- 
mar of the Latin or the Greek language, we overtask them as much 
as we should overtask their bodily strength by requiring them to 
go through a gymnastic exercise with a club of thirty pounds 
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weight. They can lift the burthen no more in the one case than 
in the other. They do not lift it, though we may persuade our- 
selves that they do, because we tie them to it and leave them 
there. And by this I mean to say that the study of Latin and 
Greek, between the ages of eight and twelve (I have heard of 
cases in which the study began at six), does not really serve the 
educational purpose that it is supposed to do; does not really 
occupy the reflective and reasoning powers of the mind, but exer- 
cises almost exclusively the memory. But then, if it does not do 
this, it does something worse. It blinds us to the fact that the 
educational process is not going on at all, at the very most im- 
portant and critical time in the youthful learner's life. It pre- 
vents us from perceiving that the mind which we are endeavoring 
to train, refusing a task to which it is unequal, remains inactive, 
except in the very humblest of its faculties. It conceals from us 
the unhappy truth that the perceptive powers remain dormant or 
sluggish; that the powers of comparison, analysis, judgment and 
reasoning, are never called into action; and that the period of 
life, when habits of careful observation are most easily formed, 
Trhen in fact they must be formed, or never formed at all, is pass- 
ing away unimproved. 

To me, therefore, jt seems to be an error of very serious gravity 
to suppose that the study of the ancient languages at a very early 
period of life is a means of valuable and wholesome mental disci- 
pline. That study seems to me rather, at that time, to act as a 
sedative, repressing the activity of the higher mental powers, thaa 
as a stimulant awakening them to exertion. And no stronger cor- 
roboration of the justice of this view could be presented than is 
to be found in the very moderate amount of attainment which 
appears in the end to be acquired, as the result of all this labor. 
The object of education, considered as a formative process, is not 
indeed directly the increase of knowledge. It is to form and not 
to inform the mind. But there is no process of formation which 
does not imply information. There is no species of mental exer- 
cise in which the understanding is not employed in the acquisition 
of new truths, or in forming new combinations of familiar truths, 
in such a manner as to enlarge the scope of our ideas. And in so 
far as the processes we call educational fail to increase knowledge, 
although not planned with that express intent, in precisely so far 
they fail to accomplish their proper end. There is then no impro- 
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Creator has established to govern the works of his hands, so here 
we perceive of how inappreciable importance to the welfare of the 
race is the fact that the predominant characteristic of the infant 
mind is the instinctive desire to know, and how favorable to the 
rapid multiplication of ideas is the restless activity of the percep- 
tive powers which accompanies this desire. For the child comes 
into the world totally ignorant. Even the simplest facts which it 
concerns his immediate personal safety to know, are to be acquired 
by him by observation and experience. That fire is hot and that 
ice is cold, that the moon is more distant than the candle, and that 
the candle is more agreeable to look at than to touch ; these are 
rudimentary truths which it is useless to tell him — he must learn 
them for himself. And in the same way all his elementary know- 
ledge, of whatever description, must be acquired. Much of this 
is an acquisition earlier than language. It must be so, for lan- 
guage is but symbolic of ideas, and signs will not be used until 
there is something to be signified. In the earliest period of life, 
therefore, oral teaching is impossible. No medium exists through 
which it can be conveyed. The instructions of the parent or the 
nurse must be limited to the endeavor to enlarge the child's voca- 
bulary by associating in his mind visible objects or recognizable 
expressions of emotion in the countenance or gesture, with the 
sounds by which these are recalled in language. To attempt to 
expound to him one word by the help of others, is an absurdity 
never thought of. And even after language has been acquired, 
sujEcient for the ordinary purposes of life, it holds for a long time 
but a subordinate place as an instrument of instruction. It may 
be employed with great eflfect to direct and assist the powers of 
observation, but if relied on solely as a means of conveying new 
ideas, the result cannot fail to be unsatisfactory. Objects, facts, 
phenomena, must themselves be directly presented to the learner, 
or there will be no substantial growth in knowledge. Seeing 
thus the absolute dependency of the child upon his own unaided 
perceptive powers for all his earliest knowledge, and seeing to 
how very great a degree he continues long to be dependent upon 
the exercise of the same powers for his subsequent advancement, 
we easily recognize the admirable wisdom of that provision of the 
Creator by which these powers, first of all and in the very dawn 
of life, spontaneously awaken, and manifest afterwards through 
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all the earlier years of existence, an activity which never tires 
and which will not be repressed. 

Now, I hold it to be the first principle of a sound educational 
philosophy, that the powers of the mind should be subjected to 
culture in the most natural order; and what I understand by 
natural order, is the order in which the powers unfold 
themselves when they are sul')jected to no artificial control 
at all. If this is not the test of what is natuml, then we have no 
test. And I suppose that the reason why we should follow na- 
ture, is because nature will thus most willingly follow us. The 
tasks we impose will be pleasing, because they will be adapted to 
the strength. The learner will easily submit himself to our 
guidance, because we take him in the direction in which he is 
already inclined to go. lie will understand what we require of 
hinoi, and he will be encouraged because he understands. 

I do not mean to assert that any judicious course of instruction 
can be devised which shall present nothing but a series of un- 
tnigled delights. I am not of the visionary class who believe that 
continuous mental efibrt will ever, under any system, be attended, 
for the majority of individuals, with the same exhilaration and 
eagerness of spirit with which the same individuals are foimd to 
pursue the athletic sports by which their physical powers may be 
developed. They who, like Herbert Spencer, take such a ground 
as this, only injure the cause they would befriend, and weaken 
the force of their otherwise unanswerable arguments. The effort 
which is useful, whether it be physical or mental, must always 
partake of the character of labor, and labor brings with it some- 
times weariness and pain. But what I do say is, that the labor 
need not be made a repulsive labor, as it always must be when it 
brings with it no recognizable, or at least no adequate profit ; 
but may be made so richly productive as actually to become posi- 
tively attractive. 

Now, in what I have just said, I believe there is nothing which 
is not, in the abstract, perfectly orthodox — nothing which will 
not meet the approval of every educationist who hears me. I 
wish to inquire, therefore, to what Extent it is practically true, 
that in our established system of liberal culture, we conform to 
the order which nature points out to us? Is it true that we make 
the development and training of the perceptive faculties the first 
object of our attention? Is it, as it ought to be, our first ^Y^^t 
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aim to improve the powers of observation, of analysis, of indoo' ^ 
tion, of classification? Are all the studies which we prescribe to 
boys, as preparatory to their introduction to the abstruser sub — 
jects of grammar, and logic, and ethics, and rhetoric, and meta^ 
physics, directed to this end? Is there even a single one of then^ 
that is? We know that it is not so. Beyond those most ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge which are indispensable as fur- 
nishing the implements by which all other knowledge is to be 
acquired — beyond orthography and reading and writing, the 
simplest rules of arithmetic, and perhaps some imperfect outlines 
of geography — to the great majority of the youth of this country 
destined for college, nothing at all is taught of any description, 
before they are required to devote themselves exclusively to the 
study of the most difficult languages ever spoken by man, and 
this by the most difficult of processes — ^the purely synthetic. 
They follow up this species of study for several years. Few fol- 
low it cheerfully, for few follow it intelligently. Their progress 
is slow. The average attainment at the end of three, four or 
more years is far from being what it should be — ^far from what it 
might be could they have entered upon it with a proper prelimi- 
nary training. Yet we do not appreciate the insignificance of the 
result, because the system itself has created a mean standard, 
according to which our expectations are adjusted. 

They are then advanced to the college. The same subjects 
occupy them here as before, with the addition mainly of nmthe- 
matics, logic and rhetoric, for two years longer; and then finally, 
as they approach the close of their educational career, they are 
for the first time introduced to the sciences of observation and 
experiment. That is to say, we have inverted the natural order 
just as completely as possible, placing those subjects which 
address themselves to the faculties earliest awake, at the very 
conclusion of the course. And this inversion of the order of 
nature carries with it the unfortunate consequence that no satis- 
factory knowledge is acquired at last, either of the sciences or of 
the languages. A large portion of my own life has been devoted 
to the teaching of physics. During all this time it has been mani- 
fest to me that my classes have come to this part of their course 
totally unpracticed how to observe. And it has seemed to me 
that their perceptive faculties have been actually dwarfed by the 
forced inaction to which they have been constrained during the 
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period most favorable to their cultivation. Thus it has happened 
that the brief time which can only be given to these subjects in 
the college course has been exhausted in the attempt to convey 
such elementary notions as should have been familiar long before. 
And the same observation has been made to me by other gentle- 
men who are among the most skilled instructors in science that I 
have ever known. If, then, I am asked if I would displace these 
subjects from the position they occupy in the course of collegiate 
instruction, I would answer, by no means. What I would desire 
would be to secure such an early culture, and such an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of science, that it might be permitted us 
to give, at this more advanced period, such larger views and such 
profounder applications of the principles of these sciences, that 
the student might feel, in the end, that he had acquired some 
mastery over them, and might be qualified to prosecute inquiry 
independently and profitably after he had mastered them. 

Probably the faults of our present system of liberal education 
result to a great degree from the fact that our young men are in 
too great haste to be educated. It does not seem to me that the 
system can be radically reformed until our colleges shall decline 
to receive students below the age of seventeen or eighteen years. 
Some of them, perhaps a majority, have placed their minimum 
age at fourteen. Some of them have no provision of law upon 
the subject at all; but all receive candidates who give evidence of 
having read a certain limited amount of Latin and Greek. The 
other qualifications required are exceedingly moderate and are 
not very severely insisted on. Nor, though there are some who 
enter later in life, is it possible to secure to such the advantage 
this fact should bring with it. The course of study prescribed 
must be the same for all, and must not be beyond the capacity 
of the youngest. In the British universities, the average age 
of students at admission is, according to the reports of the royal 
commissioners, about eighteen years and a half. Were it the 
same with us, or were it a year less, there would be ample time 
in the earlier years for such a course of preliminary training as 
to insure, what we by no means now insure, a thorough educa- 
tion. But even without any such modification of our exactions 
as to age, there is still room for a sensible improvement of the 
existing state of things. And having said this, I shall probably 
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be expected to state specifically what are the improvements whiV. h _ 
I consider practicable. 

First, then, I would say that I believe that boys should not, as a^. 
rule, be required to take up the study of Latin before the age of" 
fourteen or fifteen years. The earlier years may be much mor^ 
profitably employed in other things; and if so employed, the 
study of the ancient languages may afterward be pursued mucl 
more rapidly and much more intelligently. It is a fact which 
has been frequently observed, which every teacher has probably 
observed for himself, that youths who have even not had the 
advantage of early systematic training, but possess only the greater 
maturity of the faculties which comes with advancing yeai's, and 
who, at a period much later than the average, have resolved to 
fit themselves for admission to college, have been able to accom- 
plish all that is required in a singularly short space of time, often 
within the compass of a single year. And such students, when 
of ordinary native ability, have usually approved themselves 
among the most thorough linguists of the classes to which they 
belonged. There is no doubt that two years is as good as two 
dozen for the acquisition of all that our colleges require of prepa- 
ration in the classics, provided violence be not done to nature by 
forcing the study upon minds unprepared to receive it. 

During the earlier period, now occupied with weary, and to a 
great degree profitless, labor over uncongenial studies, I would 
introduce, first, the sciences of classification, embraced under the 
general name of Natural History — as botany, zoology, mineralogy. 
No subjects are better suited than these to gratify the eager 
curiosity of the growing mind; to satisfy its cravings after posi- 
tive knowledge; to keep alive the activity of the perceptive 
powers; to illustrate the beauty and value of method, and to lead 
to the formation of methodical habits of thought. That these sub- 
jects will interest children of very early years, and that such 
children will require no painful constraint to secure their atten- 
tion to them, I have myself seen experimentally verified; and the 
testimony of Professor Hooker, before the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the public schools of 
England, in regard to the success of his distinguished relative, 
Prof. Henslow, in giving instruction in the same subjects in one 
of the humblest schools of England, is conclusive to the same 
e^ect The lessons of Professor Henslow were given to children- 
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•between the ages of eight and fifteen. The attendance was alto- 
S^tiier voluntary. The children became deeply interested in the 
Subject of botany, learned to analyze and classify plants, to dis- 
tinguish the relations of the parts of plants to each other, and of 
one plant to another. The result was a very obvious improve- 
xnent in the powers of observation and of reasoning, and an 
increase of general intelligence. These effects were so sensibly 
xnanifest, that some of the inspectors of the schools remarked that 
these children were decidedly more intelligent than those of other 
parishes, and attributed the fact to the training which their 
observant and reasoning powers had received from this instruction. 
Along with these sciences, I would teach those which depend 
on observation and experiment, embracing chemistry and the vari- 
ous branches of physics. As in natural history we have classifi- 
cation of individuals referred to form, so here we have classifica- 
tion of facts and phenomena referred to law. These sciences pre- 
sent the happiest examples of reasoning in both the inductive and 
deductive forms. They lead to the formation of habits of arrang- 
ing premises and deducing conclusions which accord most with 
the daily exigencies of human life, and thus promote that sound- 
ness of judgment which is among the most striking characteristics 
of practical men. Of course, it is not to be expected or desired 
that, in the early period of education, these sciences should be 
pursued into their abstruser developments. The deductive part 
of physics involves, in many portions, the application of the higher 
mathematics, and opens up branches of inquiry which must be 
left to be supplied at a more advanced period; but that which is 
simply inductive addresses itself to the senses, and not only may 
be easily understood, but never fails to prove intensely interest- 
ing even to very young learners. 

So much as is here suggested, is actually required as a qualifi- 
cation for admission to King's College, London, or for matricula- 
tion in the London University. The eminent physiologist. Dr. 
Carpenter, who is one of the examiners for the London University, 
in his evidence before the commission already referred to, speaks 
of the requisition as most important and useful. And the opinions 
expressed by him are supported by the unanimous voice of all the 
other witnesses of the same class who speak to the point, embrac- 
ing some of the most distinguished physicists of England, and 
presenting a weight of authority entitled to the hig^hftst Ye.s^^^t* 
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Among these we find the names of Lyell, Hooker, Faraday, 0>ve -^i3|, 
Airy and Ackland. We have these names, because these gentdry^. 
men were summoned before the commission. But it is assumin:*;©- 
very little to say that we might have had along with them thc^ se 
of every eminent physicist in England, had they all been in IL^^ 
manner called upon for their evidence. 

The adaptedness of this class of subjects to the mental wants of 
boys in the earlier period of their education, and its fitness there- 
fore, to fasten their attention and keep alive their mental activit}^ is 
manifested in the earnest interest they display in any description 
of physical or chemical experiments, and in the eagerness with 
which they will endeavor to imitate such and contrive new ones. 
It is manifest in the curiosity they exhibit to witness the action 
and to understand the rationale of every new machine which falls 
in their way, and in the efibrts to invent or to construct for them- 
selves, which form a part of the early history of almost every 
youth. It is interesting to any one to be introduced at any time 
of life into a great cotton mill or foundry, or manufactory of any 
description which he has never seen before; but to a young lad, 
whose observant powers are in the morning of their development, 
and who possesses the lively impressibility belonging to that early 
age, such a visit is a source of delight beyond all measure, and 
it is often found almost impossible to tear him away from objects 
which so fill him with admiration and gratify his desire to know. 

If it were proper here to refer to matters of personal history, 
in illustration of what I have asserted of the fitness of the sciences 
of nature to occupy the place of precedence in an educational 
system founded upon that sound philosophy which consults first 
the demands of nature, I would say that the point of my own life 
to which, at a distance of more than forty years, I look back 
that in which my education truly began, was that at which, whil^H3 
engaged in the irksome study of the dead languages, which foi^^t* 
the seven years preceding my admission to college, crushed 
down like an incubus, I had an oportunity to attend a course or 

lectures on chemistry, magnetism and electricity by an itineran 1 

lecturer. It seemed to me that a new world had suddenly bee^^^ 
revealed to me. From that time forward I could think of nothin^^g 
else. It was my constant amusement, with such rude materials sm^^ 
I could gather, to repeat the experiments which I had seen, an__ J 
to endeavor to devise new ones. Cut off' from books of my o\^^-^^ 
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oii those subjects, I improved my time during the holidays which 
permitted me to visit home, in devouring the text books of a sister, 
"who being superior to me in age, was pursuing in her own school, 
subjects which, according to the received theory, are more advanced 
than those then allowed to me — ^that is to say, the dead languages. 
In assuming therefore, that those subjects are the subjects best 
suited to early mental culture, I do not merely put forth opinions 
founded on considerations a priori, I speak with the conviction 
which results from actual experience. 

But these subjects are recommended not only on educational 
grounds, but because they embody in themselves a vast amount 
of substantial knowledge, such as cannot fail to be of the highest 
practical usefulness in life. They relate to the real and material 
world by which man is surrounded, and in the midst of which he 
lives. Whatever may be the value of the study of the classics 
in a subjective point of view, nothing could possibly more 
thoroughly unfit a man for any immediate usefulness in this matter 
of fact world, or make him more completely a stranger in his own 
home, than the purely classical education which used recently to 
be given, and which with some slight improvement is believed to 
be still given, by the Universities of England. This proposition 
is very happily enforced by a British writer, whose strictures on 
the system appeared in the London Times soine twelve or thirteen 
years ago. 

** Common things are quite as much neglected and despised 
in the education of the rich as in that of the poor. It is won- 
derful how little a young gentleman may know when he has 
taken his university degrees, especially if he has been indus- 
trious, and has stuck to his studies. He may really spend a long 
time in looking for somebody more ignorant than himself. K he 
talks with the driver of the stagd coach, that lands him at his 
father's door, he finds he knows nothing of horses. If he falls into 
conversation with a gardener, he knows nothing of plants or 
flowers. If he walks into the fields, he does not kliow the differ- 
ence between barley, rye and wheat ; between rape and turnips ; 
between lucerne and saintfoin; between natural and artificial grass. 
If he goes into a carpenter^s yard, he does not know one wood from 
another. If he comes across an attorney, he has no idea of the 
diflterence between common and statute law, and is wholly in the 
dark as to those securities of personal and political liberty on which 
^e pride ourselves. If he talks with a county magistrate, he finds 
his only idea of the office is, that the gentleman is a sort of Eng- 
lish sheik, as the mayor of the neighboring borough is a sort of cadi. 
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Creator has established to govern the works of his hands, so henr-^ 
we perceive of how inappreciable importance to the welfare of thm.^ 
race is the fact that the predominant characteristic of the infarr^ 
mind is the instinctive desire to know, and how favorable to the 
rapid multiplication of ideas is the restless activity of the percep- 
tive powers which accompanies this desire. For the child comes 
into the world totally ignorant. Even the simplest facts which it 
concerns his immediate personal safety to know, are to be acquired 
by him by observation and experience. That fire is hot and that 
ice is cold, that the moon is more distant than the candle, and that 
the candle is more agreeable to look at than to touch ; these are 
rudimentary truths which it is useless to tell him — he must leai'n 
them for himself. And in the same way all his elementary know- 
ledge, of whatever description, must be acquired. Much of this 
is an acquisition earlier than language. It must be so, for lan- 
guage is but symbolic of ideas, and signs will not be used until 
there is something to be signified. In the earliest period of life, 
therefore, oral teaching is impossible. No medium exists through 
which it can be conveyed. The instructions of the parent or the 
nurse must be limited to the endeavor to enlarge the child's voca- 
bulary by associating in his mind visible objects or recognizable 
expressions of emotion in the countenance or gesture, with the 
sounds by which these are recalled in language. To attempt to 
expound to him one word by the help of others, is an absurdity 
never thought of. And even after language has been acquired, 
sujEcient for the ordinary purposes of life, it holds for a long time 
but a subordinate place as an instrument of instruction. It may 
be employed with great eflfect to direct and assist the powers of 
observation, but if relied on solely as a means of conveying new 
ideas, the result cannot fail to be unsatisfactory. Objects, facts, 
phenomena, must themselves be directly presented to the learner, 
or there will be no substantial growth in knowledge. Seeing 
thus the absolute dependency of the child upon his own unaided 
perceptive powers for all his earliest knowledge, and seeing to 
how very great a degree he continues long to be dependent upon 
the exercise of the same powers for his subsequent advancement, 
we easily recognize the admirable wisdom of that provision of the 
Creator by which these powers, first of all and in the very dawn 
of life, spontaneously awaken, and manifest afterwards through 
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all the earlier years of existence, an activity which never tires 
and which will not be repressed. 

Now, I hold it to be the first principle of a sound educational 
philosophy, that the powers of the mind should be subjected to 
culture in the most natural order; and what I Understand by 
natural order, is the order in which the powers unfold 
themselves when they are subjected to no artificial control 
at all. If this is not the test of what is natural, then we have no 
test. And I suppose that the reason why we should follow na- 
ture, is because nature will thus most willingly follow us. The 
tasks we impose will be pleasing, because they will be adapted to 
the strength. The learner will easily submit himself to our 
guidance, because we take him in the direction in which he is 
already inclined to go. He will understand what we require of 
him, and he will be encouraged because he understands. 

I do not mean to assert that any judicious course of instruction 
can be devised which shall present nothing but a series of un- 
migled delights. I am not of the visionary class who believe that 
continuous mental effort will ever, under any system, be attended, 
for the majority of individuals, with the same exhilaration and 
eagerness of spirit with which the same individuals are found to 
pursue the athletic sports by which their physical powers may be 
developed. They who, like Herbert Spencer, take such a ground 
as this, only injure the cause they would befriend, and weaken 
the force of their otherwise unanswerable arguments. The effort 
which is useful, whether it be physical or mental, must always 
partake of the character of labor, and labor brings with it some- 
times weariness and pain. But what I do say is, that the labor 
need not be made a repulsive labor, as it always must be when it 
brings with it no recognizable, or at least no adequate profit ; 
but may be made so richly productive as actually to become posi- 
tively attractive. 

Now, in what I have just said, I believe there is nothing which 
is not, in the abstract, perfectly orthodox — nothing which will 
not meet the approval of every educationist who hears me. I 
wish to inquire, therefore, to what extent it is practically true, 
that in our established system of liberal culture, we conform to 
the order which nature points out to us? Is it true that we make 
the development and training of the perceptive faculties the first 
object of our attention? Is it, as it ought to be, our first ^reat 
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aim to improve the powers of observation, of analysis, of indao 
tion, of classification? Are all the studies which we prescribe to 
boys, as preparatory to their introduction to the abstruser sub- 
jects of grammar, and logic, and ethics, and rhetoric, and meta- 
physics, directed to this end? Is there even a single one of them 
that is? We know that it is not so. Beyond those most ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge which are indispensable as fur- 
nishing the implements by which all other knowledge is to be 
acquired — beyond orthography and reading and writing, the 
simplest rules of arithmetic, and perhaps some imperfect outlines 
of geography — ^to the great majority of the youth of this country 
destined for college, nothing at all is taught of any description, 
before they are required to devote themselves exclusively to the 
study of the most difficult languages ever spoken by man, and 
this by the most difficult of processes — ^the purely synthetic. 
They follow up this species of study for several years. Few fol- 
low it cheerfully, for few follow it intelligently. Their progress 
is slow. The average attainment at the end of three, four or 
more years is far from being what it should be — far from what it 
might be could they have entered upon it with a proper prelimi- 
nary training. Yet we do not appreciate the insignificance of the 
result, because the system itself has created a mean standard, 
according to which our expectations are adjusted. 

They are then advanced to the college. The same subjects 
occupy them here as before, with the addition mainly of mathe- 
matics, logic and rhetoric, for two years longer; and then finally, 
as they approach the close of their educational career, they are 
for the first time introduced to the sciences of observation and 
experiment. That is to say, we have inverted the natural order 
just as completely as possible, placing those subjects which 
address themselves to the faculties earliest awake, at the very 
conclusion of the course. And this inversion of the order of 
nature carries with it the unfortunate consequence that no satis- 
factory knowledge is acquired at last, either of the sciences or of 
the languages. A large portion of my own life has been devoted 
to the teaching of physics. During all this time it has been mani- 
fest to me that my classes have come to this part of their course 
totally unpracticed how to observe. And it has seemed to me 
that their perceptive faculties have been actually dwarfed by the 
forced inaction to which tlxey \iave \)eeii constrained during the 
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period most favorable to their cultivation. Thus it has happened 
that the brief time which can only be given to these subjects in 
the college course has been exhausted in the attempt to convey 
such elementary notions as should have been familiar long before. 
And the same observation has been made to me by other gentle- 
men who are among the most skilled instructors in science that I 
have ever known. If, then, I am asked if I would displace these 
subjects from the position they occupy in the course of collegiate 
instruction, I would answer, by no means. What I would desire 
would be to secure such an early culture, and such an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of science, that it might be permitted us 
to give, at this more advanced period, such larger views and such 
profounder applications of the principles of these sciences, that 
the student might feel, in the end, that he had acquired sonie 
mastery over them, and might be qualified to prosecute inquiry 
independently and profitably after he had mastered them. 

Probably the faults of our present system of liberal education 
result to a great degree from the fact that our young men are in 
too great haste to be educated. It docs not seem to me that the 
system can be radically reformed until our colleges shall decline 
to receive students below the age of seventeen or eighteen years. 
Some of them, perhaps a majority, have placed their minimum 
age at fourteen. Some of them have no provision of law upon 
the subject at all; but all receive candidates who give evidence of 
having read a certain limited amount of Latin and Greek. The 
other qualifications required are exceedingly moderate and are 
not very severely insisted on. Nor, though there are some who 
enter later in life, is it possible to secure to such the advantage 
this fact should bring with it. The course of study prescribed 
must be the same for all, and must not be beyond the capacity 
of the youngest. In the British universities, the average age 
of students at admission is, according to the reports of the royal 
commissioners, about eighteen years and a half. Were it the 
same with us, or were it a year less, there would be ample time 
in the earlier years for such a course of preliminary training as 
to insure, what we by no means now insure, a thorough educa- 
tion. But even without any such modification of our exactions 
as to age, there is still room for a sensible improvement of the 
existing state of things. And having said this, I shall probably 
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be expected to state specifically what are the improvements which 
I consider practicable. 

First, then, I would say that I believe that boys should not, as a 
rule, be required to take up the study of Latin before the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years. The earlier years may be much more 
profitably employed in other things; and if so employed, the 
study of the ancient languages may afterward be pursued much 
more rapidly and much more intelligently. It is a fact which 
has been frequently observed, which every teacher has probably 
observed for himself, that youths who have even not had the 
advantage of early systematic training, but possess only the greater 
maturity of the faculties which comes with advancing years, and 
who, at a period much later than the average, have resolved to 
fit themselves for admission to college, have been able to accom- 
plish all that is required in a singularly short space of time, often 
within the compass of a single year. And such students, when 
of ordinary native ability, have usually approved themselves 
among the most thorough linguists of the classes to which they 
belonged. There is no doubt that two years is as good as two 
dozen for the acquisition of all that our colleges require of prepa- 
ration in the classics, provided violence be not done to natm*e by 
forcing the study upon minds unprepared to receive it. 

During the earlier period, now occupied with weary, and to a 
great degree profitless, labor over uncongenial studies, I would 
introduce, first, the sciences of classification, embraced under the 
general name of Natural BUstory — as botany, zoology, mineralogy. 
No subjects are better suited than these to gratify the eager 
curiosity of the growing mind; to satisfy its cravings after posi- 
tive knowledge; to keep alive the activity of the perceptive 
powers; to illustrate the beauty and value of method, and to lead 
to the formation of methodical habits of thought. That these sub- 
jects will interest children of very early years, and that such 
children will require no painful constraint to secure their atten- 
tion to them, I have myself seen experimentally verified; and the 
testimony of Professor Hooker, before the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the public schools of 
England, in regard to the success of his distinguished relative. 
Prof. Henslow, in giving instruction in the same subjects in on^ 
of the humblest schools of England, is conclusive to the sam^ 
eSect The lessons of Professor Henslow were given to children^ 
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"between the ages of eight and fifteen. The attendance was alto- 
getlier voluntary. The children became deeply interested in the 
subject of botany, learned to analyze and classify plants, to dis- 
tinguish the relations of the parts of plants to each other, and of 
one plant to another. The result was a very obvious improve- 
ment in the powers of observation and of reasoning, and an 
increase of general intelligence. These effects were so sensibly 
manifest, that some of the inspectors of the schools remarked that 
these children were decidedly more intelligent than those of other 
parishes, and attributed the fact to the training which their 
observant and reasoning powers had received from this instruction. 

Along with these sciences, I would teach those which depend 
on observation and experiment, embracing chemistry and the vari- 
ous branches of physics. As in natural history we have classifi- 
cation of individuals referred to form, so here we have classifica- 
tion of facts and phenomena referred to law. These sciences pre- 
sent the happiest examples of reasoning in both the inductive and 
deductive forms. They lead to the formation of habits of arrang- 
ing premises and deducing conclusions which accord most with 
the daily exigencies of human life, and thus promote that sound- 
ness of judgment which is among the most striking characteristics 
of practical men. Of course, it is not to be expected or desired 
that, in the early period of education, these sciences should be 
pursued into their abstruser developments. The deductive part 
of physics involves, in many portions, the application of the higher 
mathematics, and opens up branches of inquiry which must be 
left to be supplied at a more advanced period; but that which is 
simply inductive addresses itself to the senses, and not only may 
be easily understood, but never fails to prove intensely interest- 
ing even to very young learners. 

So much as is here suggested, is actually required as a qualifi- 
cation for admission to King^s College, London, or for matricula- 
tion in the London University. The eminent physiologist. Dr. 
Carpenter, who is one of the examiners for the London University, 
ill his evidence before the commission already referred to, speaks 
of the requisition as most important and useful. And the opinions 
expressed by him are supported by the unanimous voice of all the 
other witnesses of the same class who speak to the point, embrac- 
ing some of the most distinguished physicists of England, and 
presenting a weight of authority entitled to the higbeat t^s^^^qI* 
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Among these we find the names of Lyell, Hooker, Faraday, Oyren, 
Airy and Ackland. We have these names, because these gentle- 
men were summoned before the commission. But it is assuming 



very little to say that we might have had along with them 

of every eminent physicist in England, had they all been in like 

manner called upon for their evidence. 

The adaptedness of this class of subjects to the mental wants of 
boys in the earlier period of their education, and its fitness there- 
fore, to fasten their attention and keep alive their mental activity, is 
manifested in the earnest interest they display in any description 
of physical or chemical experiments, and in the eagerness with 
which they will endeavor to imitate such and contrive new ones. 
It is manifest in the curiosity they exhibit to witness the action 
and to understand the rationale of every new machine which falls 
in their way, and in the efforts to invent or to construct for them- 
selves, which form a part of the early history of almost every 
youth. It is interesting to any one to be introduced at any time 
of life into a great cotton mill or foundry, or manufactory of any 
description which he has never seen before; but to a young lad, 
whose observant powers are in the morning of their development, 
and who possesses the lively impressibility belonging to that early 
age, such a visit is a source of delight beyond all measure, and 
it is often found almost impossible to tear him away from objects 
which so fill him with admiration and gratify his desire to know. 

If it were proper here to refer to matters of personal history, 
in illustration of what I have asserted of the fitness of the sciences 
of nature to occupy the place of precedence in an educational 
system foimded upon that sound philosophy which consults first 
the demands of nature, I would say that the point of my own life 
to which, at a distance of more than forty years, I look back as 
that in which my education truly began, was that at which, while 
engaged in the irksome study of the dead languages, which for 
the seven years preceding my admission to college, crushed me 
down like an incubus, I had an oportunity to attend a course of 
lectures on chemistry, magnetism and electricity by an itinerant 
lecturer. It seemed to me that a new world had suddenly been 
revealed to me. From that time forward I could think of nothing 
else. It was my constant amusement, with such rude materials as 
I could gather, to repeat the experiments which I had seen, and 
to endeavor to devise new ones. Cut off* from books of my own 
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ou those subjects, I improved my time during the holidays which 
permitted me to visit home, in devouring the text books of a sister, 
who being superior to me in age, was pursuing in her own school, 
subjects which, according to the received theory, are more advanced 
than those then allowed to me — that is to say, the dead languages. 
In assuming therefore, that those subjects are the subjects best 
suited to early mental culture, I do not merely put forth opinions 
founded on considerations a priori^ I speak with the conviction 
which results from actual experience. 

But these subjects are recommended not only on educational 
grounds, but because they embody in themselves a vast amount 
of substantial knowledge, such as cannot fail to be of the highest 
practical usefulness in life. They relate to the real and material 
world by which man is surrounded, and in the midst of which he 
lives. Whatever may be the value of the study of the classics 
in a subjective point of view, nothing could possibly more 
thoroughly unfit a man for any immediate usefulness in this matter 
of fact world, or make him more completely a stranger in his own 
home, than the purely classical education which used recently to 
be given, and which with some slight improvement is believed to 
be still given, by the Universities of England. This proposition 
is very happily enforced by a British writer, whose strictures on 
the system appeared in the London Times soine twelve or thirteen 
years ago. 

** Common things are quite as much neglected and despised 
in the education of the rich as in that of the poor. It is won- 
derful how little a young gentleman may know when he has 
taken his university degrees, especially if he has been indus- 
iHous^ and has stuck to his studies. He may really spend a long 
time in looking for somebody more ignorant than himself. If he 
talks with the driver of the stage coach, that lands him at his 
Father's door, he finds he knows nothing of horses. If he falls into 
conversation with a gardener, he knows nothing of plants or 
flowers. If he walks into the fields, he does not know the differ- 
ence between barley, rye and wheat; between rape and turnips ; 
between lucerne and saintfoin; between natural and artificial grass. 
If he goes into a carpenter's yard, he does not know one wood from 
another. If he comes across an attorney, he has no idea of the 
difference between common and statute law, and is wholly in the 
dark as to those securities of personal and political liberty on which 
we pride ourselves. If he talks with a county magistrate, he finds 
his only idea of the oflJce is, that the gentleman is a sort of Eng- 
lish sheik, as the mayor of the neighboring borough is a sort of cadi. 
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If he strolls into any workshop, or place of manufacture, it is alwaj^^^ 
to find his level, and that a level far below the present compan^^^r^^ 
If he dines out, and as a youth of proved talents, and perha^^ /' 
university honors, is expected to be literary, his literature is ccsr^^. 
fined to a few popular novels — the novels of the last century, ^^ 
even of the last generation, history and poetry having been almio^y/ 
studiously omitted in his education. The girl who has never 
stirred from home, and whose education has been economised, not 
to say neglected, in order to send her own brother to college, 
knows vastl}^ more of those things than he does. The same ex- 
posure awaits him wherever he goes, and whenever he has the 
audacity to open his mouth, ^t sea he is a landlubber^ in the 
country a cockney^ in tow?i a greenhorn^ in science an ignoramxiSy in 
business a simpleton^ in pleasure a milksop^ — everywhere out of 
his element, everywhere at sea, in the clouds, adrift, or by what- 
ever word utter ignorance and incapacity are to be described. In 
society and in the work of life, he finds himself beaten by the 
youth whom at college he despised as frivolous or abhorred as 
profligate. He is ordained, and takes charge of a parish, only to 
be laughed at by the farmers, the trades people and even the old 
women, for he can hardly talk of religion without betraying a 
want of common sense." 

I know that with a pretty large class of educational philoso- 
phers, when methods of education are under discussion, the word _ 
usefulness has long been tabooed. I know that with such, to speafcz 
of a subject of study a^ likely to be productive of direct and 
practical and tangible benefit to the learner in the real business oi 
life, is to bring that subject immediately under suspicion, if nol 
to insure its summary condemnation without any examination oW f 
its claims. I cannot but hold, on the contrary, that if we can finP^^ 
any subject which, while it is capable of affording the most salu - 
tary intellectual exercise, is also certain to enrich the student wittzm^ 
a store of knowledge of that very kind of which he is going tcn^^ 
feel the need every day of his life, then this subject should hav^^ 
a place in our educational schemes in preference to any whict::==^ 
can only claim the first of these advantages without possessin^^ 
the second at all. 

The kind of lofty contempt or aversion to subjects recommendec^S 
for their practical utility, which is manifested by the class of ediK — " 
cators to which I have referred, appears to be founded upon 
assumption which has been so long taken for granted, that fo 
them it has passed into a kind of axiom, and that is, that a sut 
ject of knowledge which is adapted to educational uses cannot 1 
or at least is extremely unlikely to be, of any other direct use L 
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the world; and conversely, that a subject which is self-evidently 
practically useful can by no possibility have any educational use 
whatever. According to them, therefore, as it has been very well 
remarked before, nature seems in respect to this particular matter to 
have deviated from that rule of severe economy which distinguishes 
her everywhere else, and to have ordained a necessity for two 
sets of machinery where one might have sufficed — ordained, that 
is, that the mind shall require one class of studies for subjective 
culture, and another class for its furniture — one class to make it 
fit for work, and another class to provide for it material to work 
upon. The fallacy of this doctrine has been so well exposed by 
abler hands — notably by Dr. Hodgson, of England, and by Mr. 
Atkinson in our own country — that I will not dwell upon it here. 
I mention it only for the purpose of entering my protest against 
any disparagement of the studies which I would recommend as 
preparatory to college, to be deduced from the consideration that 
they have upon them the taint of possible usefulness. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the subjects of study 
which have occupied us thus far, because of their preeminent im- 
portance and their adaptation to a special culture now wholly 
neglected, and not because I consider them, in themselves, suffi- 
cient in the business of preparation for college. There is no period 
in a course of education in which it is not important to vary the 
labor, and to relieve the tension upon one class of faculties by 
calling another into action. There are certain subjects which are 
now professedly required, although seldom made subjects of any 
searching examination — hardly, perhaps, examined upon at all — 
but of which, in the language of one of the resolutions of Convo- 
cation adopted at the last annual meeting, the knowledge is 
rather ** pre-supposed," Among these are ** arithmetic, English 
grammar, descriptive geography and the history of the United 
States." To pre-suppose a knowledge of these things, without 
employing pretty thorough measures to ascertain that the pre- 
sumption is justified, implies a tolerably strong exercise of faith, ^ 
and requires that, like the marchioness in the curiosity shop, one 
should **make believe a great deal." The experience of every 
college officer will, I think, bear me out in the assertion that, not- 
ivithstanding the length of time spent by most lads in prepara- 
tory study, there is always a large proportion who struggle to 
Secure admission into college on the very minimum of attainment 
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allowable; so that, when they know so little of the subjects or^: 
which they are sure of being examined, it is not quite safe to ** pr^^- 
suppose " that they will know anything at all of those on whic::::^ 
they hope to escape examination. These subjects I would sti^t ^ 
insist on, and would insist also that we should adopt effectim.^/ 
means of insuring that they receive proper attention. And tv 
these I would add plane geometry, so much of algebra as includes 
equations of the second degree, and finally the French and German 
languages. Time admonishes me not to attempt here the dis- 
cussion of the propriety of all these suggestions. I will limit 
myself to assigning briefly my reasons for the last. 

And here I would observe that the popular idea which limits 
the educational growth of the man to the period of scholastic 
discipline, is one which will not be entertained by any member 
of this Convocation. What the school and the college accomplish 
for the individual who enjoys their advantages, is to fit him to 
take his education into his own hands. No man who remains sta- 
tionary at the point where the college leaves him can ever be dis- 
tinguished in any vocation, or prove a successful laborer in any 
part of the intellectual field. When in the view of the world the 
education of the youth is completed, we must regard it, in its 
highest and most appropriate sense, as only just begun. In order, 
therefore, that it may proceed successfully, the student must be 
in possession of certain instrumentalities, which he will henceforth 
find indispensable to every effective step of progress. And among 
these instrumentalities, none is more essentially important than iu^ 
knowledge of those languages in which, along with his own, i^ 
embodied the richest literature of modern times upon all subjecti^ 
of interest to man. As the commonest education exacts, as a con- 
dition antecedent, the power to read at least one language, so th^ 
highest demands a similar power for more than one; and the stu- 
dent whose tastes, or whose ambition, or whose sense of duty" 
impels him to aim unceasingly at progress, should he have neg- 
lected the study of the modern languages till the close of his col- 
legiate career, will find himself arrested or seriously embarrassed, 
at the very outset of his independent labors, by the impossibility^ 
of consulting authorities, or of keeping himself advised of tK^ 
simultaneous labors of others. Neglects, I say, to the close of hi^ 
collegiate career^ for if he neglects these subjects before he become^ 
a member of college, that is what he is practically pretty sure tc^ 
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do; since there is no college known to me in which the modem 
languages form, much more than in name, a part of the regular 
teaching. It should not be forgotten that the knowledge of French 
and German which the scholar or the scientific man of this day- 
needs, is not such a knowledge sis that which our graduates usually 
possess of Latin and Greek — a knowledge, that is to say, which 
does not permit them to read those languages with fluency — a 
fluency something like that with which they read their mother 
tongue. It must be a real knowledge, such a knowledge as frees 
them effectually from slavery to grammars and lexicons. Surely 
the acquisition of such a knowledge, which to the man who is to 
be really educated is absolutely a sine qua wo/i, may much better 
be commenced in early life, when the other implements essential 
to mental progress are acquired, than deferred to the period to 
which, unfortunately, so many defer it, when it forms an obstruc- 
tion to mental progress in mid cai'eer — an obstruction which must 
be removed with much annoying and impatient labor before the 
student is ready to make a single further step of advance. 

But it may be inquired, if foreign languages are to be made 
part of the early discipline, what becomes of the objection to 
Latin and Greek, as unsuited to the powers of the juvenile learner. 
The reply is two-fold — first, these languages by no means present 
the difficulties to the learner which are characteristic of Latin and 
Greek. They are less complicated in structure, and, at least in the 
case of the French, far less different in their usages from our own. 
But secondly and chiefly, the objection to the Latin and Greek 
is to be found quite as much in the stereotyped modes of present- 
ing them — modes which it is probably vain to expect to alter, and 
which need not be altered, if we defer the teaching to a period a 
little later — as to the nature of the languages themselves. The 
modes of teaching which I believe are universally prevalent, are 
after the severest fashion synthetic. • They are as totally unsuited 
to the state of mental development of the juvenile learner as they 
could by any possibility be made. And this fact, apart from the 
difficulties inherent in the languages themselves, is, in my mind, 
quite decisive of the question. 

The prevalent modes of teaching the modern languages are not 
synthetic, or are so to a much less degree. Those employed with 
young learners, ought not to be so, and certainly need not be. 

To this it may be added, that if there were no difference be- 
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tween the two classes of languages in the respects which have 
just been indicated, and w^cre the modern languages in this part 
of the course just as objectionable in their subjective relations as 
the ancient, there is this, at least, to be said in favor of the former, 
which is not at all true of the others, that they will probably be 
really nifujtered before they are done with, and will certainly be 
of some practical use after they are mastered. 

If up to the age of fourteen, fifteen or sixteen years — preferably 
the last — a lad shall have been subjected to the training indicated 
in the foregoing remarks, he will then be in condition to take 
up, profitably, along with the studies above enumerated, the 
Latin, and somewhat later, the Greek language. I am not' quite 
sure that it might not be well to drop from the preparatory course 
the Greek altogether, and to leave that study wholly to the 
college. That is a question at which I will merely hint without 
discussing it. In such a case, the omission would be with a view 
to make the preparation in Latin more thorough. And consider- 
ing the great help which may be derived, in the study of this- 
language, from the knowledge of the languages (especially of the 
French) already acquired, there can be no doubt that a single^ 

additional year of study would result in a more satisfactory pre 

paration for college than is now obtained in three or four or five — 
Thus there could be secured along with a vast and valuable funcM^ 
of real knowledge an immense economy of time. 

Furthermore, I cannot but be convinced that such a preparatorj;^" 
training would render the collegiate course greatly more profita- 
ble than it is at present ; and still further, that classical scholar- 
ship itself, whose peculiar friends and champions may be disposed 
to see in all that has been said, nothing but a tissue of dangeroua* 
heresies, would be improved to that extent that it might become 
no very uncommon thing among us to find a graduate who should 
really be able to read Latin and Greek. 

In conclusion, I have to advert to one serious fact which is 
always a subject of discouragement to me when I think of the 
possibility of a reform of the higher education in our country. It 
is this. There are between two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty institutions in the United States which are chartered as 
colleges. Any movement which any one of these, or any limited 
number of these may make, in the direction of larger exactions 
as qualifications for admission, is likely to result, not in the hoped 
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for improvement of the system, but in driving students from their 
own doors to those of their more accommodating neighbors. The 
colleges of New York, bound together in a kind of federal league, 
"with the advantage of a common supervisory board, might act 
unitedly ; and if New York were isolated in the world — cut off 
by an ocean from other states, or severed by difference of lan- 
guage and political institutions from the peoples on its borders — 
they might act with effect. As we are actually situated, it would 
be no very difficult thing to improve our system of education at 
the expense of our existence. 

It is unfortunately true of a very large proportion of our young 
men that they desire not so much an education as the name of 
being educated. All these, where other things are equal, will 
naturally prefer those institutions which will furnish them the 
coveted certificate on the easiest terms. Nothing short of an 
effort in which all of the leading colleges of the country should 
act simultaneously and in concert, could probably avail to change 
materially the system which at present exists. Whether it is 
owing to the faults of this system, or to some deeper lying cause, 
it is a fact which can not be controverted that our colleges are 
gradually losing ground in the public estimation. Though the 
creation of new ones is an every day occurrence, the ratio to the 
entire population of the aggregate annual number of their grad- 
uates is steadily, though slowly, diminishing. In England, also, 
a similar change seems to be simultaneously going on. Conclusive 
proof of this is presented by Mr. Atkinson, in his able address 
before the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and among his 
citations is the remarkable testimony of Lord Lyndhurst, who 
expressed in Parliament, in 1855, the opinion that the universities 
had evidently a far weaker hold upon public feeling of the country 
than they had possessed at no very distant previous period. 
** When I first entered public life," said he, ** I found in the other 
House of Parliament that a majority of the members of that 
assembly had been educated at one or the other of the universi- 
ties. Now, however, as I understand, not more than one-sixth, 
or, at most, one-fifth of the repesentatives of the people have been 
educated at either of those great institutions." 

I cannot but regard these results as owing, in some degree, to 
t:he faults of the preparatory system in both countries; faults 
>Yhich the subsequent teaching in the colleges does not and can 
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not correct, and which entail educational deficiencies — deficiencies 
of practical knowledge on subjects held in the highest esteem by 
the public — upon all their graduates. 

If we take up the reports of the Regents of the University of 
this state, we shall see that in every academy under their control, 
without exception I believe, instruction is given on all those sub- 
jects which I have named as proper to be placed upon the list of 
preparatory studies. These subjects arfe not taught to those who 
are in process of preparation for college in those schools. Th6y 
are undoubtedly taught to others no more advanced in age than 
they. When the public see these things, how is it possible that 
they should fail occasionally to draw unfavorable comparisons? 
How is it possible that they should not sometimes imagine that 
perhaps the education which a youth may acquire in the academy 
may better fit him for success in life, than all that can be done 
for him by a system which carries him professedly a great deal 
higher, yet lays its first foundation in a manner of which common 
sense fails to discover the wisdom. 

Permit me, finally, to remark that I have not submitted these 
observations with any expectation that they will afiect the action 
of this Convocation. If the views which I have expressed have 
any foundation in reason, I am aware that they too widely diflfer-"^ 

from those which are generally entertained, to justify me in anti 

cipating that they will be immediately approved. If they serve^^ 
to awaken attention to the subject, and lead to its more deliberat^^ 
examination, all the end which I have proposed to myself in pre 
senting them will have been answered. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO TEACHING AD- 
VANCED CLASSES IN CHEMISTRY. 

BY LbROY C. COOLEY, A. M., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in the N» Y. State Normal School, 

General chemistry, in common with other branches of the sub- 
graduate course of instruction j should aim to secure: 

1st The permanent acquisition of facts and principles; 

2d. Thorough discipline of the intellectual powers; 

3d, The cultivation of the theistic emotions. 

The first of these objects is impoilant, because required by the 
student of chemistiy as preparation for the higher courses in the 
analytical laboratory of the college; and more universally im- 
portant, because of the inestimable value of this science in the 
arts of life. The second is absolutely essential, because, in the 
first place, without it no permanent acquisition of the science is 
possible; and, in the second place, this study should be allowed 
to bear an honorable part in perfecting the intellectual power of 
the young. The third is essential, because I am persuaded that 
it is the most exalted mission of the natural sciences, to interpret 
the characters in which are written illustrations and evidences of 
the power, wisdom and goodness of God. 

The design of the following paper is to call attention to the fact 
that chemistry, as too often presented, is so fragmentary and sta- 
tistical in its nature, such a mere accumulation of disconnected 
descriptions and experiments, that it utterly fails to accomplish 
these objects, and to venture some suggestions as to the means by 
which it is possible to make this study efficient, both as a mental 
discipline and as a preparation for more advanced courses. 

Owing to the lack of any truly logical arrangement and develop- 
ment of its facts and theories, it cannot be denied by its most parr 
tial friends that chemistry has thus far, quite justly, failed to rank 
among the chief educators in the curriculum. That it may be 
taught as a science, so logical in its arrangement and development, 
so severe in its demonstrations, so fascinating and suggestive 
through the beautiful illustrations of which it is susceptible, that 
ill the pursuit of it there shall be secured a thorough mental dis- 
^'ipline, the permanent acquisition of available knowledge, and the 
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awakening of those eraotions which arise from beholding a God 
in nature, the following suggestions are made: 

1st. The treatment of this subject may be made to conform to 
the requirements of a rigid logical analysis; 

2d. Its laws and principles, to a very considerable extent, admit 
of thorough mathematical development; 

3d. An abundance of experimental illustrations may be com- 
pelled to subserve the purposes of such a logical and mathemati- 
cal treatment; 

4th. And finally, every student should be held responsible for 
a thorough reproduction of the instruction he receives. 

Consider, then, in the first place the necessity and the advan- 
tages of the logical analysis. 

We have only to examine the various text-books in chemistry 
to be convinced that the majority of authors have been so eager 
in the pursuit of facts, as to forget the importance of a logical 
development of principles. Definitions follow definitions in a 
succession governed by no relation between the subjects defined; 
principle follows principle with no logical derivation from each 
other; and facts are piled upon facts controlled by no laws of asso- 
ciation, other than that of mere position. Why should not 
chemistry thus presented fail as a mental discipline ? It over- 
whelms the most retentive memory, while it supremely ignores 
all the other faculties of the mind. 

Now, the responsiblity of this failure should rest, not upon 
chemistry as a science, but rather upon the cruel usage to which 
chemistry has been subjected. There is that in the subject which 
allows and merits a better treatment. Nature has been built upon 
a plan. The divine ideas have been embodied according to the 
laws of a divine logic. The various creations are not integers, 
isolated from each other, they are bound together by ties of the 
closest relationship. There is, therefore, a logic in the natural 
sciences. Subjects, when properly arranged, are found to be inti- 
mately related; principles develope other principles, and facts 
are bound together by the strongest bonds of association. By 
seeking out this relation, the various definitions, facts, principles 
and theories are made to take their appropriate places, so that 
chemistry, like the creation whose laws it investigates, becomes 
an assemblage of clearly cut and well defined ideas, the related 
parts of a single comprehensive whole. 
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The analysis here urged, should begin at the very threshold of 
the science. How often will the examining committee meet with 
students who can repeat with remarkable rapidity, and with an 
excusable air of triumph too, some one among the many popular 
definitions of the related sciences, natural philosophy, chemical 
physics and chemistry, but who, when their attention is called to 
some familiar phenomenon in nature, are at an utter loss to know 
whether, for its explanation, they must draw upon their knowledge 
of one or the other of the three! How like the apprentice, who 
should take his chest of tools and in a parlor study them until he 
has become so familiar with each that he can describe it minutely, 
but who would yet have no conception of the specific object each 
would enable him to accomplish in the workshop! To what profit 
has he studied? 

But the analysis will avoid these vague conceptions by calling 
the attention of the student back to matter itself, and from the 
multitude of its qualities proceeding to evoke some single princi- 
ple which shall define the province of chemistry and distinguish 
its phenomena from those of all other sciences. Thus it would 
point out the only two classes of properties which bodies possess, 
and call them chemical or physical, according as the body may 
manifest them by, or without, undergoing an essential change in its 
nature. It would then notice the only two generic actions to 
which bodies are subject, and call them chemical or mechanical, 
according as they do, or do not, produce a change in the properties 
of bodies; and when the two classes of properties, and two kinds 
of action, have been clearly distinguished, it would assign the dis- 
cussion of chemical properties and chemical actions to the science 
of chemistry, that of the physical properties and mechanical 
actions to the study of natural philosophy; while those phenomena 
in which properties and actions partaking of the nature of both 
classes are manifested, would be made to constitute the province 
of chemical physics. 

In this way the phenomena of the inanimate world are com- 
pletely classified in the student^s mind. Ask him, and he can tell 
you, why the explanation of the rainbow is to be found in natural 
philosophy; why the combustion of coal is to be explained in 
<jhemistiy. Direct his thoughts to an unfamiliar phenomenon and 
lie can at once locate its discussion in its proper province. The 
country which he is to explore is mapped out before him. He 
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looks over it and around it; he sees its boundaries and enters 
upon its exploration with a clearly defined purpose. 

Upon such a foundation, as the architect may rear a temple, by 
adding block to block, each carefully cut and fitted to its place, 
so the instructor may build up the science of chemistry by show- 
ing the logical relation of every principle to those which have 
preceded it, and examining all the related facts as parts of a com- 
mon subject. 

I have met students, advanced in chemistry, whose retentive 
memories have enabled them to recite the definition of chemical 
affinity, and of a multitude of other terms; to state the laws of 
chemical combination, and to point out the reactions in various 
chemical changes, who yet have had but the slightest conception 
of any relationship between these facts. I have witnessed the 
mingled emotions of surprise and gratification mantling their, 
faces when I have suggested that the laws they had learned have 
been established only on purpose to control the action of chemical 
affinity, and to guide it amid all its gambols among the elements, 
to produce the multiplicity of chemical reactions. An aiTange- 
ment of facts, by which they are placed in the mind like variously 
colored balls upon a carpet, bound not even by the slender thread 
that holds a string of beads, should be avoided. By the treatment 
which has been indicated, the definition of chemical affinity, of 
solution, the nascent state, the laws of combination both by weight 
and volume, the theory of equivalents, the mathematical relations 
between constituents and compounds — ^in brief, nearly all the prin- 
ciples and facts which constitute a chemical philosophy, are bound 
by the indissoluble bonds which hold together the successive 
steps of a single argument. The subject no longer rests in the 
memory only; it is turned over to the judgment and the reason. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that until text-books are arranged 
upon this plan, and while students are required to advance rapidly 
as they are, the work of making the analysis will devolve upon, 
the teacher. Let him, therefore, preface the study of every sub- 
ject with a brief and simple lecture, pointing out its relations and 
mapping out its discussion. No matter how much his plan may 
vary from that of the text-book, the student should be required 
to follow it. He will be thus taught to read carefully, to weigh, 
accurately, to select important factors and to cast out unimportant 
items, and to reach, finally, the results which an educated reasoa 
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demands. No better discipline than this can be found, and no 
iJaethod of study will enable the mind more completely to possess 
^ud assimilate the facts and principles with which it deals. 

We pass now from the logical analysis to endorse the use of 
Mathematical formulae. 

By formulae is not now to be undersood the combination of 
symbols and algebraic signs, so long and universally used simply 
to represent chemical reactions, but rather the algebraic expres- 
sions for chemical principles which lie beneath and determine all 
chemical changes. 

The introduction of mathematical reasoning into the science of 
chemistry is of a much more recent date than its use in physics, 
but only because chemistry as a science, when compared with 
physics, is still in its youth. The principles of natural philosophy 
^once rested upon no severer demonstrations than could be derived 
from the meaning of words which had accidentally come to ex- 
press them. Only after the lapse of centuries did the several 
departments, each, like mechanics, find its Gallileo, who could 
give to its true ideas such an impetus as to finally establish a 
science, not less severe in its demonsti-ations than geometry itself. 
Chemical physics, too, leaving its era of speculation and primitive 
mistakes, has appropriated the logic of the mathematics. Indeed, 
so universally conceded is the value of mathematical demonstra- 
tion in all departments of physics, that only he will avoid its use 
vho is called upon to instruct the most elementary classes. 

But longer and more tedious were the lingerings of chemistry 
in its speculative epoch. To pass from its early mysticism, up 
through the various stages of the ** four elements," the ** three 
principles," the doctrine of "elective affinities" and ** phlogiston," 
was not accomplished until near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Previous to that, no mathematical relations could be estab- 
lished, for the simple reason that the principles accepted as the 
foundation of the science, had really no foundation in nature. 
When, however, these false notions had been overthrown by the 
tell-tale balance of Lavoisier, it appeared that nature, in her 
laboratory, instead of being fantastic and arbitrary, deals only in 
equivalents and in strictest conformity to the laws of number; and 
that chemistry adds to its beautiful exhibition of the laws of the 
physical world, this recommendation of a different character, that 
it is susceptible of mathematical development. Chemists were 
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not slow to avail themselves of so powerful a means to advance 
their favorite science, and from that day the results of experiment 
have been followed up by mathematical reasoning. But the time 
has not even yet come, when we may declare that chemists have 
appropriated the full power of the mathematics. May it not be 
questioned whether too much reliance has not thus far been 
placed upon numerical illustrations and arithmetical rules arbi- 
trarily given? Is not algebra a more powerful means of research 
than arithmetic? It is a crucible wherein relations are reduced 
so that, from the problems considered, they stand out as elements, 
distinct and in their true proportions. In the higher branches of 
mathematics, both pure and mixed, numerical calculations are, forr 
the most part, rejected, because they cannot rise to the require- 
ments of demonstrations. Why not banish equations from chemi- 
cal physics, if chemical investigations must be €arried on by thcE 
aid of arithmetic only? 

More particularly may it be said of formulae for purposes ofl 
instruction^ that the relation between constituents and compounds^ 
being emphatically a quantitative relation, an application of th^ 
mathematics must be the most natural method of developing 
them. 

It is claimed, further, that this is the most thorough methods 
To learn a formula is, perhaps, not more meritorious than othen 
acts of memory, but to derive it, demands a thorough and concr. 
plete understanding of all the various relations which it expressef=r 
If this be true of the pure mathematics, not less is it true of th* 
mixed sciences, and of none can it be more true than of chemS 
try, whose phenomena, like geometrical diagrams, only prese zx 
to the eye certain tangible forms to hold the attention while tti< 
reason grapples with principles that lie beneath and heyoiid 
them. A memoriter recitation of the law of " definite propor- 
tions" is by no means difficult, and a student may accomplish ft 
perfectly and yet possess only a vague and dream-like conception 
of its import; while, to be able to assume correct data, and from 
it to derive a formula, in which this law shall be a principle em- 
bodied, cannot be done without acquiring the most vivid concep- 
tions of the relations which the law expresses. 

Not only does the application of formulae afford the most natu- 
ral and thorough method of instruction; it possesses the additional 
advantage that it shows clearly the relation between what are 
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ustvially dissociated chemical principles, binding them together, 
and thus tending to abolish the fragmentary nature, so often the 
clisiracteristic of chemical knowledge. 

It was once the writer^s fortune to examine a series of printed 
q[\aestions, which had been used in the written examination of an 
adyanced class in general chemistry. These questions were, for 
ttic most part, such that, as the study is usually pursued, each 
Tv^<mld very admirably test the student on a different subject; but 
sti-angely enough, one quarter of the whole number of questions 
OTx the list would be completely answered by the translation of 
one very simple formula (see [3]) which embodies all the princi- 
ples demanded by them. 

The derivation of these formulae will, in some instances, furnish 
a. discipline scarcely inferior to the demonstrations of pure alge- 
bra. Following this comes their application to the solution of 
problems; and if these be selected, so far as possible, from the 
laboratory results or requirements of a practical chemist, it will 
be found that the derivation and the application are the comple- 
ments of each other, arming the student with such knowledge of 
chemical laws that he will be prepared to cope successfully with 
*^he theoretical difficulties met with in the analytical laboratory. 

Instead of fai-ther observations in behalf of this system, the fol- 
^^^ving illustrations are presented : 

^- The matheniutical relation betiveen constituents and their 

compounds. 

Let us assume the truth of the Atomic Theoiy. In the follow- 
■^^^g most full and concise statement of this theory, there are five 
distinct declarations, viz : 

1st. Bodies are composed of indivisible and unchangable atoms. 

2d. Atoms of the same substance have the same weight ; those 
"^jf different substances may have different weights. 

3d. Chemical equivalents represent these weights. 

4th. Compounds are formed by the union of different atoms. 

5th. The nature of a compound depends upon the kind, num- 
ber and arrangement of its atoms. 

Since, according to this theory, (4th), a compound is formed 
1)y the union of different atoms ; and since, by the same theory, 
(1st) and (2d), these atoms have a definite weight, it follows that 
the compound must be formed of definite and invariable propor- 
tions of itfi constituents. Let these propot\ioi\a \u ovv^^^xWj 
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weight of the compound, be represented by «, y, z*. Then any 
unit by weight, of the compound must be equal to a; -f- y -|- «. 
The weight of the several constituents in that unit will there- 
fore be 

y . , —^ , &c. 



X -^ y -^ z' X -\- y -{- z' aj -j- y -|- 2?: 
Let C represent a given weight of the compound. 
Let W represent the weight of one constituent. 

X 

Since in one unit of the compound there are — ^. _. — pai:::.r-:r.-:^ 

x-^y-^-z 

by weight of one constituent, its weight in C units must l^K&e 

C X — j — -7- — or, since W represents that weight, we ha~ ye 
aj-4- y-^z 

W = C X — r^n — (1.) 

Application. — It will be observed that, in this fonnula, four ( — ^is- 
tinct quantities are contained, viz: 

The weight of the compound C, 

The weight of one of its constituents W, 

The combining proportion of the constituent- aj. 

The equivalent of the compound x-^y-\-z. 

Any three of these being given, the fourth may be found hj 
substitution in the formula; hence four general problems rraaaj 
arise, viz: 

1st. To find the weight of a constituent in a given weight of b 
compound, knowing the equivalent of the compound, and tie 
combining proportion of the constituent. 

Illustration, — In the preparation of nitric acid, how much cm 
be obtained from ten pounds of nitrate of potash ? 

Potassium = 39. Oxygen = 8. Nitrogen = 14. 

2d. To find the equivalent of a compound, having the weight of 
one constituent in a given weight of the compound, and the equiv- 
alent of that constituent. 

III. — 75 grs. of the iodide of ethyl have been shown, by analy- 
sis, to contain 61.06 grs. of iodine ; the equivalent of iodine is 
127, what is the equivalent of the iodide of ethyl ? 

3d. To find the combining proportion^ of a constituent, having 



♦These values are determined in a problem, by multiplying the equivalent of the con- 
stituent by the number of its equivalents in the compound. 
fThe equivaleiUf if a proto-oompoand ot t\iQ oQU^U^iVieut is being examined. 
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the weight of the constituent in a known weight of the compound, 
and the equivalent of the compound. 

Ml. — The equivalent of the chloride of silver is 144. An ana- 
lysis of 84 grs. of it has given 21 grs. of chlorine ; what is the 
equivalent of chlorine ? 

4th. To find the weight of a compound, which can be produced 
fx-om a given weight of one constituent, knowing its equivalent 
and the equivalent of the compound. 

III. — ^How many pounds of crystalized sulphate of copper, 
(Cu O SO^ + 5 H O) can be made from 100 lbs of copper ? 



H=l 
= 8 



S =16 
Cu = 31.7 



Thus, though an arithmetical rule must view a subject only 
from a single stand-point, and is restricted, in its application, to 
questions of a particular cast, the formula discovers all the rela- 
tions of the data considered, and provides obvious solutions for a 
great variety of problems. 

U. The relation between the weight and volii7ne of gaseous con- 
stituents. 

Let W be determined by ( 1 ). 

Let g represent the specific gravity of the gas. 

Let t represent the difference between 32^F. and the given temp. 

Let V represent the volume of the gas at that temperature. 

The weight of one cubic inch of air at 32^F. and at the stand- 
ard pressure is .325 gr.: the weight of one cubic inch of the gas 
tnust therefore be, under the same conditions, equal to .325 grx^. 

Now, since W represents the total weight of the gas, the number 

W 

^f cubic inches at 32^F. will be equal to ^r^r^. But to cor- 

.325^ 

xect the volume for temperature, we have in chemical physics 
the formula V =: V'(l -| ), in which V represents the vol- 
ume at 32^F. For V, substitute its value, and we get the de- 
sired formula : 

It will be noticed, that in this formula, there are four variable 
quantities, any three of which being known, the fourth may be 
found; hence that the four following general problems may 
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1st. To find the volume of a gas; 
2d. To find the weight of a gas; 
3d. To find the specific gravity of a gas; 
4th. To find the temperature of a gas. 
Illustrations, — How much oxygen at 62^F. can be obtained fro^zizDm 
75 grs. of chlorate of potash, (K O CI 0^)1 
K = 39 Cl=36. 

0=8 Sp. gr. of O = 1.108. 

2d. At 75 ®F, what will 500 cubic inches of chlorine weigh, ifo 
sp. gr. being 2.5? 

3d. If 500 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas at 65^F, weSlgi 
231.15 grs., what is its sp. gr ? 

4th. At what temperature will 572 cubic inches of nitrog- -^n, 
its sp. gr. being .971, weigh 157.14 grs.? 

m. The relation between atomic weighty atomic volume^ and ^^j^- 

cific gravity,* | 2 

Let S represent specific gravity. 
Let W represent atomic weight. f ^ f 

Let V represent atomic volume. I ^^ 

Let b represent the sp. gr. of oxygen. I ■'^'*^ 

Let a represent the equivalent of oxygen, ■ "^^ 

Since specific gravity is the relative weights of equal volumes^ 
it follows, that if two bodies have equal atomic volumes, the^*^ 



I 



atomic weights would likewise be their specific gravities, pr- 
vided a single standard be employed ; but since diflerent standar^^^ 
are employed, the atomic weights, instead of being identical wit^ 
specific gravities, will but have the same ratio ; hence 
a : W :: b : S 

^ b X W 

o = ■ 



a 



If the atomic volumes be unequal, let that of the body under ^^ 
consideration be V. Then the second member of the equation 
will be the weight of V volumes; and to make it represent the 
specific gravity, or weight of one volume, it must be divided by 
V; hence 






aXY 



(3) 



At Wt ^^ 

♦The familiar formula, sp. gr.= - supposes only one standard to be employed. -^ ^ 

Something more is, therefore, needed for the solution of numerioal problems, wbere as in ^^^ 
this country generally, hydrogen ia the standard only for atomic weighty while oxygen is ^* 
tAken &a the standard of atomio volume, &nd.«AT lot %T^<&t&\^Q ^x«iV\V|% 
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Any two of the three variables in this equation being given, 
the third may be found. 

1st. Of carbonic acid, sp. gr. is required. 
Atomic weight = 22 : atomic volume 2. 

2d. Of olefiant gas, sp. gr. = .981, atomic volume 4: what is 
its atomic weight ? 

3d. Of H CI. the atomic volume is required: sp. gr. = 1.24; 
equivalent = 37. 

IT. Of the specific gravities and atomic volumes of a compound 

and its constituents. 

Let S represent specific gravity of a compound. 

Let V represent atomic volume of a compound. 

Let s, s'y s", represent specific gravity of its constituents, a, S, c. 

Let V, v', v"y represent the proportions by volume in which they 
combine. 

Now, since the weight of one volume of a is represented by s^ 
and the number of volumes by v, sxv is equal to the weight of a 
in the compound; likewise s'Xv' is equal to the weight of b in 
the compound, and s"Xv" is equal to the weight of c in the com- 
pound; hence s v-\-s' v'-\-&g,^ is equal to the weight of V vol- 
^ines of compound. The weight of one volume, or the specific 
?^avity, will be this total weight divided by V; hence, 
s v+s' V'+&G. 

S = y (4) 

J'our general problems may be solved by the application of this 
'^i-mula. 

1st. To find the specific gravity of a compound. 

2d. To find the atomic volume of a compound. 

3d. To find the specific gravity of a constituent. 

4th. To find the atomic volume of a constituent. 

Of alcohol vapor, the specific gravity is required from the fol- 
^Wing data: atomic volume of alcohol = 2. 

Composed of carbon, 4 volumes, specific gravity = .418 
hydrogen, 6 volumes, spec. gravity= .0692 
oxygen, 1 volume, specific gravity =1.108 

2. If the formula of oil of turpentine be C2oHi6, and its specific 
?i*avity = 4.69, what is its atomic volume? 

Atomic volume C = 2. Specific gravity = .418. 
Atomic volume H = 2. Specific gravity = .0692 

3. The specific gravity of HI = 4.387 •, its atovmc NoVvm^s.^ ^- 
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It is an advantage possessed by chemistry, even above other 
branch^ of natural science, that however intricate its reaction, 
subtile its principles, unyielding its laws, and severe its demon- 
strations, yet they may be viewed in the beautiful light of expe- 
riment. But a caution should be here observed, for is not chemis- 
try sometimes so presented that it would almost appear as though 
the production of striking experimental results is the ultimate 
end for which it is taught? He, at least, who once defined chem- 
istry to be ** the art of making bright lights and big noises," must 
have been trained in sucb a system. A course of popular lectures 
outside the school is commendable; nor is reference here made to 
the system of teaching by lectures, except so far as the student is 
not held responsible for a thorough reproduction of the instruction 
he receives. But a solemn protest is here entered against the 
system, now and then practiced, even in the instruction of advanced 
classes, which, under the pretext of interesting the student, at 
once deprives him of the discipline to which he is entitled, and 
reduces chemistry to the level of a mere amusement. 

The end sought is discipline, to be attained through the acqui- 
sition of available knowledge. If so, then the apparatus should 
be used, not so much to gratify the pride of a skillful manipulator, 
nor simply to furnish delightful vision to a class. Both these 
objects, so far as worthy, may be attained by making a wealth of 
experiment completely subserve the demands of the logic and the 
mathematics of the science. 

Our suggestions, so far, have referred entirely to the business 
of instruction. But instruction simply received, is passive and 
inert. Principles must be reproduced by the student himself in 
order to energize his mind for sterner conflict. Hence, how to 
secure an eflScient class drill, becomes a problem of supreme 
importance to the teacher. 

The principles of the science are to be made a permanent acqui- 
sition. The fleeting impressions made by the daily advance, are 
to be held tenaciously until the mind does most thoroughly pos- 
sess them. If this can be done only by insisting upon a thorough 
reproduction of principles taught, followed by repeated and 
searching reviews, it becomes evident, especially when large 
classes are to be manipulated, that some other agency must be 
evoked beside the oral recitation, so almost universally relied upon. 
It is believed that none can be found more eflScient than the 
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written exercise. Indeed, the blackboard is as truly a piece of 
chemical apparatus as the retort, the furnace or the cistern, and 
should be deemed as indispensible. 

Aside from the fact, itself of vital importance, that a larger 
number of students may work during the hour, and thus a more 
tihorough and constant review be kept up, the written exercise 
lias other advantages, scarcely shared at all by the oral recitation. 
T^hat ** speaking makes the ready man, while writing makes the 
accurate man," is an adage as true as it is familiar. In the written 
exercise there is a constant demand for greater accuracy. The 
student's thought, caught and fastened by the blackboard, is held 
'wp to be viewed by its author, by his classmates and his teacher, 
"to all of whom it is a legitimate subject of criticism. He cannot 
liide a mistake by any trick of voice or intonation. Errors in 
chemistry, not only, but mistakes of every kind — a mispelled 
word, a capital letter out of place, a badly formed sentence, in 
"brief, every error great and small, unmasks its ugly form to mar 
the beauty of his work. The oral and written exercise supple- 
ment each other, securing thoroughness and accuracy, readiness 
of speech and elegance of expression, and together they furnish 
a means of constant and thorough review, by which the science 
is made a permanent acquisition. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

BY ALONZO FLACK, A. M. 
Principal of Claverack Academy and Hudson River IngtUule* 
PKEVENTAT1VE8. 

Transgression skillfully anticipated is better government than 
the most judicious punishment. 

To prevent crime and consequent punishment, is surely a subject 
of intense interest to the members of this Convocation. 

While the following remarks apply particularly to boarding 
schools, they have a general bearing upon all classes of Academies. 

In presenting the following means to prevent wrong doing and 
consequent punishment, we shall pass over a score of other means 
more or less familiar to all. 

We select these because experience has taught us iliQiT practical 
utility. 

I. Divide the pupils into 4, 5, or 6 forms or classes, (the use of 
the word/orm is best because cla^s is associated with scholarship 
and daily school exercises.) 

The advantage of this arrangement into forms cannot be over 
estimated. 

In classifying for this purpose — consider age — mental ability — 
scholarship — industry — moral character — polite social culture — • 
and let the pupil's position depend upon his average in these quali- 
ties — not upon any one or two of them — as a classification upon 
any one quality e. g. scholarship alone will not answer for the pur- 
poses of government. 

The classification can be made when the studies are assigned. 

A little attention will enable the teacher to make it almost 
perfect. 

II. Meet each of these forms once or twice a week for special 
instruction in politeness, and those principles which tend to form 
a complete character^ 

These meetings may be made social and pleasant, and all the 
form to meet in them from choice. 

Students love to be posted on all points of politeness. 

The teacher can in a pleasant way, show that most of their 
wrong doings, are also violations of the common rules of polite- 
ness. 
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In a familiar way in these meetings, the teacher can also show 
the pupil that he is under obligations to improve the character of 
his fellow student — and 

That ft is his duty to reprove him for flagrant offences^ such as 
profane sweanng^ hdiYmg obscene books , or pictures, petit/ thefts, 
and the like; 

That he should report him to his teacher, if he persists in his 
wickedness; 

That persistent young sinners are unworthy of the society of 
good youth; 

And that young men of good character should afford the teacher 
the means of detecting the incorrigably wicked instead of making 
themselves their accomplices in crime, by covering it up. 

Each pupil can be made to understand that this habit of report- 
ing flagrant sins (we would have no others reported), would pre- 
vent the young sinner from committing the very crime for which 
he would be punished. 

The offender himself can be made to see and acknowledge that 
it is for his good to hav# this restraint upon him. 

When the evil-doer acknowledges this before his companions — 
the terrible odium of reporting is all gone. 

The moral youth is only performirug a duty that even his wicked 
Companion imposed upon him. 

This principle once thoroughly implanted and 9^ form sentiment 
created in its favor — and nine-tenth of all wickedness in school is 
prevented. 

Form after form can thus, in a pleasant familiar way, be taught 
the folly and wickedness of screening young thieves, blasphemers 
and moral seducers from just punishment; 

And that it is not desirable to purchase the good will of their 
wicked companions at the price of wrong-doing themselves. 

This false notion among students that good moral, order loving 
ones are under obligations to keep the wicked conduct of the 
vicious — a secret from the Teacher, is as absurd as it is wicked. 

We believe it is the duty of every Teacher to show his pupils 
the fallacy and absurdity of such principles, and thus prevent 
crime and its punishment. 

We could extend this subject, or we could apply the same rea- 
soning to other false notions among pupils, but we pass to a 
second general means of preventing wrong-doing, Provida tha 
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pupil with attractive recreations out of study hours and encourage 
him in it in every laudable way. 

Preventing students from visiting one another's rooms at all, 
either in or out of study hours — Saturday or Sunday — ^is an 
efficient means of encouraging innocent out-door amusement and 
preventing mischief. 

Do you say they will violate this rule ? 

Since we have adopted the rule not allomng st^idents to visit 
one another's rooms, in study hours or out — Saturday or Sunday — 
we have not had half as much visiting rooms, in study hours and 
out, as we had in study hours under the old rule, **no visiting 
rooms in study hours." 

III. Again, immense power in school government consists in 
authoratively requiring pupils to take as many studies as can be 
well mastered during the study hours, the Teacher^ not the pupils 
nor even the parent, being judge; 

And in seeing that they are present at every recitation^ and 
recite to the best of their ability. 

We have known many boys to be saved from expulsion y by 
being required to take one more hard study than they were will- 
ing to take, and to recite it to the best of their ability, every day. 

We consider punctuality at every appointment and recitation, 
such a preventive of mischief, that we make an absence from any 
duty the highest offence in school. 
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THE ARITHMETICAL PREPARATION NECESSARY 
TO COMMENCE THE STUDY OF ALGEBRA. 

BY JAMES H. HOOSE, A. M. 
Lale Profestor of Mathematics in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 

Honorable Chancellor and Respected Gentlemen of the Convocation: 
An earnest desire and hope that uniformity of plan and of ope- 
ration may be secured in our academies and seminaries, is my 
reason for presuming to appear before this honorable body of 
educators. 

No uniformity of practice can be secured unless there be theo- 
retical uniformity. Theoretical uniformity depends upon a care- 
ful, conscientious, rigid, unprejudiced discussion. 

I have selected, as a general theme. The Relations between the 
Academic and Common School Duties; as a special theme, under 
the general, The Arithmetical preparation necessary to commence 
the study of Algebra. 

In submitting this theme, my hope is that some definite plan 
may be adopted for general pi^ctice throughout this State; and I 
also hope for a general and thorough discussion of the subject by 
this Convocation. 

My general proposition is: That pupils in our State, excepting 
perhaps those in the classified city schools, are allowed to com- 
Oaence the advanced studies without sufficient knowledge and disci- 
pline derived from pursuing the primary studies. 

Is not the present tendency of our academical instruction to 
assume too much elementary preparation on the part of the stu- 
dent? 

Do not Faculties too often grant that the pupil is prepared for 
this or that advanced study, on no other ground than that the 
pupil desires to do thus and so, and thinks himself prepared? 

Do any of our seminaries conscientiously and thoroughly adopt 
the plan of finding for themselves the exact attainments, so far 
as possible, of their pupils, at the commencement of terms, from 
set and definite examinations? Furthermore, if such examinations 
are held, is the pupil placed and retained in those classes into 
"which he is properly qualified to enter? Or is he advised to enter 
this or that class, and then, on special pleadings, \\ro\sv^t^d\v3 vvxv 
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unwholesome ambition, allowed to take such studies as he still 
desires, notwithstanding his unproficiency; because, forsooth, he 
threatens to attend some other institution if not allowed to dictate 
his own studies, and thus his money and influence will be exerted 
in another direction? This insinuation is founded upon an actual 
state of things to which I have been witness- 
Let it be granted that the seminaries hayc the right, theoreti- 
cally, to assume that pupils are properly disciplined in the ele- 
ments while attending the common schools. Docs it follow that 
the best interests of education are served by following, in prac- 
tice, a correct abstract theory, yet which at the same time is not, 
so far as facts seem to unfold, a correct practical theory? For 
is it a fact that our common schools, as a body, accomplish for the 
pupil this much needed thorough discipline in the elementary 
branches? In asking this I do not disparage our common schools; 
far from it. I would exalt them, would help them to a most noble 
and worthy future — ^they are even now among the glories of our 
State. Yet I must regard the evidencew So far as it has been 
possible, I have tried to study into the causes which produced the 
results, as developed during the past year by the Eegents' examina- 
tions. These results, on the whole, discover a sad deficiency in 
elementary knowledge on the part of those students who are pur- 
suing the advanced studies. It may be claimed that these examina- 
tions constitute no just test; that students once knew, but now 
have forgotten. Granted; then the instructors in the advanced 
studies stand condemned for not calling up and showing the rela- 
tions existing between the principles developed in the primary 
and in the advanced studies. For certainly the relation existing 
between the principles of, say arithmetic and algebra, should be 
brought out fully in the class room in studying algebra, else the 
teacher is not yet an educator. Now, by this course, it soon ap- 
pears whether the pupil has good qualifications in the principles 
of the elements. If pupils do forget isolated facts, the principles 
should be retained. So, by granting these examinations to be no 
just test, the Faculties of the academies are in more fault than to 
grant them a pretty good approximate test; for in the latter case 
it is clear there is a chance for excuse on the part of the Facul- 
ties — ^they can say that the early teachers were in fault! 

Again, if I may be allowed the use of some of my personal 
Jiiye^itigations, I would state that I spent some time during last 
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fall and winter in visiting some of our leading representative 
schools for the purpose of developing an English course in the 
seminary with which I was then connected. My tour included 
the State Normal School at Albany, the Polytechnic at Troy, the 
Militaiy Academy at West Point, and the Massachusetts Normal 
School at Westfield. I mention these particularly, for all candi- 
dates for admission to them are examined, and the institutions are 
of considerable age; besides, in some of them the candidates are 
of the younger class of academic students. To sum the results 
of my tour, the unanimous testimony of all was, that from year to 
year the candidates for admission reported more and more studies 
as having been previously pursued by them, while in their exami- 
nations they actually exhibited less and less proficiency in the 
necessary elementary branches. In a very special, earnest man- 
ner did Professors Bartlett and Church, of West Point, deplore 
this inattention in regard to the primary studies. I regard their 
opinions as very valuable, for their opportunities for knowing the 
early training of boys has been very extensive. 

What schools are responsible for these things ? The academies 
and seminaries can hardly be held directly accountable, yet it does 
seem as if they are indirectly the responsible parties. 

For if they, with one accord, would demand and actually carry 
out the plan of a most thorough examination of all candidates for 
any of the advanced studies, it would make pupils more careful in 
I'espect to their elementary discipline; and also, if all the common 
School teachers in the State could be made to feel that their pupils, 
when entering the academies (it may be the very next term), must 
Undergo a rigid examination in those same studies pursued under 
them, there would be more efficient work in our preparatory 
Schools. 

Besides, if our seminaries faithfully and honestly demanded this 
preparatory discipline before allowing to a pupil advanced studies, 
the large number of young men and women who annually go from 
these institutions to teach in the common schools, would have a 
tnuch higher and better ideal of true scholarship, without which 
ideal one can never excel in giving instruction and in educating. 
This, again, would give us better pupils and students, who, when 
they left the academy as teachers in our schools, would do still 
iDetter work; thus would this continued eflbrt produce, in a series 
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of years, a rapid advancement in the standard of educational 
excellence. 

But the seminary says to the common school: ** Do your work 
better; send us better discipline; we are not able to bring up our 
classes to the highest standard of excellence, because the pupil 
lacks prepai-ation." The common school, being modest, simply 
expresses regret, and wonders where the difficulty is, for she feels 
she does all she knows how to do. 

Let this idea be elaborated more fully. The college says to the 
seminary: ** You send us poorly prepared students; during our 
four years course we cannot advance the student to that high 
standard of scholarship desirable, because of lack of preparation 
while with you." **True," says the seminary, **but why do you 
censure us for that, the remedy for which you hold in your own 
power? Why do you allow them to enter when unprepared? 
K you accept any and every student that applies for admission, 
how can we retain them longer ? Eaise your standard of admis- 
sion, and this will compel the student to remain longer with us, 
and we will do our part better." The college complies. Both 
institutions are benefited; the cause of education is advanced. 

Acting upon this hint, the common school can say to the 
academy: ** Raise your standard of admission and you will get 
better prepared material from us." Says the seminary: ** If I do 
not do some of your work, not being endowed as the college, I 
shall suffer for means, from lack of money, for it is difficult for me 
to live; even now I am obliged to hire the cheapest teachers I can 
find, and am very much restricted in my plans for progress. If I 
lose any of my present support, I must, so far as I can see, cease 
to exist." 

Ah ! here comes the pale, pathetic plea of death, a terror to all 
evil doers. Let us not be frightened, but firmly face the grim 
visage. 

If I were a common school, and were called upon to discuss 
this point, I think I should say: ** If you cannot live without 
doing my special work, then you will help the cause of enlightened 
education by doing one of two things, either convert yourself into 
a properly graded common school, or else do as did the ghost of 
Banquo, when Macbeth said to it: 

'* Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mookery, hence ! — Why so; being gone 

I am a man again. 
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Did God make this world so small that one must live, finan- 
cially, at the expense of another ? Did not God make the greater 
and also the lesser lights ? Are not the Heavens full of these 
wonderous works ? And yet has not each his own appointed 
path? 

But again. Is it not a fact that those colleges that raise their 
standard of admission are the most properous ? 

Which are our really influential seminaries and academies ? 
Those whose standard of scholarship is highest. They are those 
that draw the talent and consequent support. The director of 
one of our leading educational institutions told me, that since they 
had greatly increased their requirements for admission, their 
numbers, during the following six or eight years, had nearly 
doubled. 

To bring these remarks on my general proposition to a close, 
I would submit that the college, academy and common school, 
should each have its definite curriculum — ^that one should not 
attempt the work of the other. As it is in the college, so let it 
be in the seminary — assume that every student that enters the 
course is a candidate for a diploma ; on this supposition examine 
all, as do the colleges. If deficient, send the student back to his 
elementary studies. 

Again, it is asked, what is the use of anything in the way of 
action on the part of the seminaries, as the Regents, by their ex- 
aminations, determine what students shall rank as academic ? 
Granted. The Regents have in charge portions of the finances — 
their examinations are to determine who is entitled to a part of 
these finances. They have, by law, a right to determine the 
standard of admission to these financial privileges. Further than 
that is not specially under the statute. The Regents established 
their standard, their point of observation having reference to the 
general state of things as found to exist, and justice to all. 

We, as educators, should have another and a higher standard — 
one that has reference to the highest and most general education. 
iMoney should have no part and parcel in our considerations of 
this question. It is above money. It is certainly not much to 
the credit of any institution that it cannot raise its standard of 
scholarship until compelled by the fear of losing a few dollars. 
It will be seen that my reason for not allowing the Regents' exam- 
inations to determine who shall constitute the academic students^ 
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in our academic curriculum, is because it is too low. I would 
have it higher. Let the Kegents follow, not drive with the fear 
of money. 

It is a matter of much importance to know that there never has 
been, perhaps, so unanimous a feeling of the necessity of a proper 
division of work between the common and academic schools, in 
the New York State Teachers' Association, as was manifested at 
its late meeting held at Geneva. 

I now turn, briefly, to the consideration of the special theme, 
as given under the general subject just discussed — the arith- 
metical requirements necessary to commence, with success and 
profit, the study of algebra. 

Arithmetic is to algebra, or general analysis, as the twig is to 
the towering California pine. Tne twig grows — ^it is still a twig ; — 
it continues to grow — ^it is a staddle ; — ^it still grows — it is a pine 
tree ; — after more growing it is a California pine tree. 

There is arthmetic — practical arithmetic ; — arithmetic again — 
the higher ; — same subject continued, i. e., made more general — : 
common algebra ; — algebra extended, including the higher 
analyses, — ^analytical geometry, calculus, and all their kindred 
branches — those branches by means of which Newton, La Place, 
and others, have been enabled, in their spiritual bodies, to ascend 
to the very dwelling place of Him that ** stretcheth out the noi-th 
over the empty place and hangeth the earth upon nothing." 

The mathematics, as a connected chain of progressive links, 
form one of the most beautiful of conceptions ; so perfect, so 
regular, so all powerful, so infinite in extension I It forms one 
continuous, perfect succession of jointed reasoning. 

It would seem that good logic would dictate the justice of 
studying this course in exact order of succession ; — just as the 
roof of a house is shingled — by commencing at the bottom and 
going upward, not downward ; nor yet commencing at both top 
and bottom. 

Yet in the face of these seeming common things, algebra is 
often allowed to be pursued with little or no knowledge of arith- 
metic. 

I am decidedly opposed to the too early study of algebra. Both 
reason and experience have driven me to this conclusion. To 
briefly state why young pupils should not be allowed to study 
thia genera] analysis too soon, but give more time to arithmetic, I 
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can do no better than to quote from Chaucer's letter to his son, 
who was a student at Oxford. I quote in his own text from his 
" Astrolabie." After he has spoken to his son of the difficult 
things in the subject, he says: " And some of hem beene too hard 
to thy tender age of ten yeare to conceiue. This Treatise deuided 
in fiue pai-ts, will I shewe the wonder light rules and naked words 
in English, for Latilie ne canst thou nat yet but smale, my little 
Sonne." 

For these reasons would I advise the arithmetical studies so far 
that the candidate for algebra could pass a thorough and critical 
examination, say eighty-five per cent at least, in the following: 

The fundamental rules of arithmetic, including their combina- 
tions. 

Greatest common divisor and least common multiple of simple 
numbers. 

Fractions, both common and decimal, in all their simple trans- 
formations and combinations, including, in a very special and 
thorough manner, complex fractions, but not necessarily including 
repetends. 

Denominate numbers. 

Reductions. 

Percentage, including interest and loss and gain. 

Proportion, simple and compound. 

If the pupil complete the practical arithmetic before com- 
mencing algebra, it is all the better. 

When the pupil commences algebra it is quite doubtful, in my 
xnind, if anything is gained in the end by using a so-called *' Ele- 
mentary work." Commence the university or academic edition, 
and continue in it for three, four or more terms, according to the 
size of the book and the amount of matter it contains. Study 
algebra slowly. 

I am told that an elementary work simplifies the subject to the 
ability and comprehension of the subject by the pupil. Granted. 
What particular need of this simplification if the pupil has suffi- 
cient preparatory discipline, without which preparation experience 
shows there can be no good, continued progress? Is there any 
need of splitting a billet of wood in order that good, well-trained 
muscle may carry it? 

I am aware that this view conflicts with that which would intro- 
duce mental algebra, and the simple elements as treated in thoae 
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primary works; or, in general, those small works that are recom- 
mended for beginners, now found among us. 

It seems to me quite clear that algebra is one of the advanced 
or higher studies. If one of the higher, then why not practically 
treat it as such? Besides, to study algebra profitably it needs a 
n[iind capable of appreciating its abstractions, else much harm 
results from the ill-timed attempt. 

I am told the pupiPs mind should be early exercised in attend- 
ing to the abstract, the general. Does not arithmetic furnish this 
field? How long was it before we, ourselves, could really com- 
prehend even 1000 units? Does it not take much discipline? 
Then how much more to comprehend the x and y of algebra — ^the 
X and y that represent not only 1000, but may represent 1000 
times lOOOI 

To sum it up briefly by analogy, it seems extremely imphilo- 
sophical to assign a difficult piece of music to a pupil to practice 
upon before he can correctly play the primaiy scale. He may 
learn music by rote. So he may study algebra by rote. 

With these remarks, embracing my firm and sincere convictions 
of the points under consideration, and embodying the result of 
actual work and observation in the school room, I respectfully 
submit this brief paper for the consideration of the subject by the 
Convocation. 
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raaE RELATION OF THE ART OF ANALYSIS TO 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 

BY FREDERICK S. JEWELL, A. M., 
^^^rof€880r of the English iMuguage and LUa^ture in the N, Y, State Normal School. 

II am to consider the relation of analysis, as an art, to the art 
o:^ teaching. My ultimate object is to show that it justly claims 
a c3istinct and important place in every proper course of study; 
axji-d that in a course of strict professional training preparatory to 
tti.C5 practice of teaching, that place is of necessity first and fore- 

DCXOSt. 

Analysis is the methodical and complete resolution of any 
oTi>ject of thought, into its constituent parts or elements, for the 
pTxrpose of determining its or their nature and relations as facts 
px-ospectively belonging to a complete body of science or art. 

J'rom the definition, it will be seen that analysis bears a vital 
relation to the discovery of truth in all its more subtle and pro- 
found elements. Truth is not first given to man in the abstract, 
but in the concrete. Everywhere throughout the world of mat- 
ter or of mind, truth first appears in manifold organic combina- 
tions or schemes of being or thought. Everywhere, too, by a 
radical necessity of finite existence, it presents first, and of itself, 
^^ly its surface manifestations. Having thus supplied mind with 
^ field for the vigorous and self-improving exercise of its own 
powers, and an immediate ground upon which to stand in the 
P^*osecution of that exercise, nature stops; her mission in the un- 
*^lcling of truth is ended. Beyond this, all is within the province 
^f the self-active mind. Its reliance must be upon its own powers 
^^ investigation. And those powers can only proceed to the exe- 
^^tion of their office work through what Shedd has finely termed 
* the high priori road of rigorous analysis," — ^a road, however, 
^liich the mind must, like the engineer who would carry his' 
^^ntinuous track through the mountain's rocky heart, intelligently 
^^w for itself. 

But the definition also takes ground that analysis holds a not 
^^88 imperative relation to science. Gray has tersely defined 
^^ience as ** classified knowledge," — b. definition which, if original, 
Reserves to be traced in letters of gold upon his monument. Now, 
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to the very existence of all, or any science, as such a body of 
classified knowledge or truth, analysis must be a sheer necessity. 
And this necessity may be evinced in various directions. 

For, first, there can be no classified truth or proper science 
without discovet^td truth. Apparent, or surface truth, may appear 
in science, but can never constitute science. Its apprehension 
involves no other than mere spontaneous mental action, and gives 
little or .nothing of the real body of truth. But, so far, there is 
no. science. As the systematic product of the self-active mind, 
and as comprehensive of substantial and complete truth, science 
requires that analysis, taking the truth in its concrete organisms, 
shall, by successive stages of development, reveal it, from the 
superficial to the deep-seated and fundamental, in all its abstract 
elements and relations. This done, there is so far science, as 
mateinal for science. 

But other steps must be taken. Whatever has been discovered 
by analysis, as fact or truth, must be clearly discriminated from 
whatever else as similar to it or related, might be confounded 
with it. That is to say, there must the proper defining of things, 
so that we may, for each, have that fixed rule by which it may be 
measured or readily determined as of its own kind. Without 
this no law of arrangement or classification is possible. But this- 
very defining is the work of analysis; for it is only as analysis,, 
like the chisel of the statuary, cuts away to the last grain the ex- 
traneous matter, that the idea of the discovered or dissevered 
fact or thing stands out, like the statue, in clear, well-defined and 
immutable form. Analysis, then, in giving truth in defined 
shape, gives us science so far as prepared material is concerned. 

One further step must be taken, however, before we have true 
science. Truths in nature stand in the order of cause and eflTect, 
antecedence and sequence, affinity or juxtaposition. But truths 
or facts in science must appear in a different and more distin- 
guishable order. They must be methodically arranged according 
to well-defined similarity in either nature or relations. This we 
term classification. As such, it is the consummation of science. 
It gives at once truth, not only in its parts, but its complete 
scheme; it makes possible a distinct apprehension of the parts, 
together with a comprehension of the whole; and it determines 
the true materal and method of subsequent communication. But 
nothiug of this is possible save as the result of rigorous analysis. 
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For not only has analysis supplied the discovered material, and 
carved it into proper shape and limits, but we may say it is the 
keen glance of analysis that detects the true and determined place 
ix>r every part, and it is its skillful, guiding hand which accurately 
«3istributes each part to its place. If ** science be classified know- 
I edge," we may add, analysis is the grand classifier. 

And now, while as the result of* analysis we have true science, 
"^ve may nevertheless affirm that it is not yet assured or perfect 
-i^cience. ** He that is first in his own cause seemeth just; but his 
:«neighbor cometh and searcheth him." By this we mean that, in 
<^rue science, man gains nothing perfect by one first spontaneous 
-^flFort, but only through a laborious path, patiently trodden and 
^e-trodden. That is to say, the exact and complete truth is assured 
'^Dnly through repeated analysis, each more clear-sighted and rigor- 
-^)us than the other. Hence, to the analyst himself, the analysis 
""which has given him a science may seem to be just; and yet 
•another, coming with a fresher insight, or even he himself, retum- 
cing through his own work with still sharper discrimination, may 
<jome and search it out and detect imperfection and error. But 
i;his is criticism. Analysis is then tlie sum and soul of criticism; 
for criticism is but the application of analysis to itself — ^the dis- 
section of the dissection — and that with an increased severity and 
keenness, the result of the advances already made. 

Now, as we know that all errors in developed science are but 
the natural product of analysis false or imperfect, either through 
the incapacity, the impatience or the unfair bias of the analysing 
mind, we as truly know that the continuance of those defects or 
errors in science, undetected and unreformed, is altogether due 
either to the entire absence of this higher critical analysis, or to 
its limited or imperfect application to the work already done. 
Herein, then, the relation of analysis to the rectification and 
assured perfection of science is seen to be as vital as it was before 
to its inception and development. And inasmuch as we have 
already no stint of developed science, in one shape or another, 
and as little stint of errors and conflicts among scientists, we may, 
not without some fair show of reason, claim that the want of the 
times is a higher skill in analysis, and its wider application to 
criticism. 

Such being the relation of analysis to the perfect development 
of science, we have to consider its relations to the proper culture 

6 
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or development of miud. Science is not for its own sake, but 
only for tlie sake of mind. Hence, also analysis is not for the 
sake of science, but for the sake of mind as acting upon science 
and reacted upon by it. 

Now, as there is no true development of mind except through 
the self-active exercise of its own powers, whatever supplies the 
best and broadest tield lor that exercise is of pre-eminent import- 
ance. But, from its necessary relation to all science, and to all 
art as the ofispring of science, it must be clear that nowhere has 
the mind open before it a more extensive, exacting and practical 
a field of exercise than analysis. And the universal presentation 
of truth throughout nature in the concrete, as has been already 
noticed, so that analysis is the only avenue to the ultimate and 
complete truth, not only renders the field of analytical exercise 
as extensive as nature, but fixes the demand for that exercise as 
universally imperative. 

But more particularly the practice of analysis holds a vital rela- 
tion to the development of the mind as intelligently observant. 
Surrounded as we are by a sensible creation, appealed to by that 
first, and largely involved in* its contingencies, every intelligent 
and economic interest of the present being requires that the mind 
should clearly see the things that are, so that, knowing them as 
they are, it may wisely and effectively subject them to its own 
ends of utility. Directly opposed to this, however, stands the 
prevailing tendency of mind to content itself with a mere surface- 
looking and shallow insight; and so fixed and habitual is this ten- 
dency that there can be no hope of its correction except through 
direct counter-training. That training, it is evident, must be only 
in the direction of analysis. It is not what you cause the mind to 
know that opens its eye and sharpens its vision, but what of its 
knowledge you lead it to look into and through, with jealous and 
patient scinitiny. 

But beyond obseiTation, the proper culture of mind involves 
acuteness in drawing distinctions; in other words, accuracy in 
defining things to itself. To the lack of this power, or the failure 
to exercise it properly, is due the vague and ineffective knowledge 
which men possess, and the thousand errors which mislead them 
and involve them in bootless conflicts of opinion. If they could 
or would first of all thoroughly distinguish what they see or hold, 
80 that by no possibility it might come to be confounded with 
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something which it is not, there would come to pass a sort of uni- 
versal exorcism of the human intellect — a casting out of the seven 
devils, shallowness, vagueness, crudeness, misconception, misrep- 
resentation, sophistry, angry controversy and lies. But, as we 
have already seen, no such accuracy in distinction is possible 
except as the product of analysis, and hence no such power of 
definition is attainable except through its thorough practice. 

Passing from this, we urge that true culture or development 
of mind demands the attainment of logical power ^ or power of just 
reasoning. Nature has imposed upon man not only the necessity 
of discovering for himself such truth as lies directly open or acces- 
sible to the observation in the world of the sensible, but also that 
of wresting from the unseen, the notional, those subtler, broader, 
higher truths, which are only approachable through the avenue 
of the logical understanding. Now, so vast is this realm, and so 
vitxil are its- truths to all the higher being of the soul, that he who 
fails here, fails in precisely that wherein he is most pre-eminently, 
both a rational and moral intelligence. Develop the acquisitive 
powers, and you make the furnished intellect, the scholar; but 
perfect the logical powers, and you produce the creative mind, 
the thinker. 

But very clearly, this latter development is only to be attained 
through the habitual practice of searching and rigorous analysis. 
IPor certainly, there can be no sound induction of particulars as 
the basis of generalized law, and no safe or sure deduction in the 
applications of general law, without such antecedent analysis of 
particulars as places them beyond doubt within the respective 
£elds of induction and deduction, as valid examples. There can 
"be no sound establishment of premises or subsequent determining 
tjf irrefutable conclusions without such accompanying scrutiny 
as fixed the entire circuit of the reasoning as valid and self-con- 
eistent. There can be no just and candid institution of analogies, 
^thout such a searching dissection of the several analogues as 
reveals their exact correspondence in the specific points, funda- 
mental to the proposed inference. In short, there can be no clear 
and sound reasoning of any kind without such a rigorous analysis 
of subjects, proofs and processes as thoroughly lays open the 
"whole truth to the certain detection and exclusion of error. Inas- 
much, however, as analysis, as a process, is thus essential to all 
valid and conclusive achievements of the log;ical \iiid<w:%l«xjL4xcL%^ 
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only a just training in analysis, as a practice, can be expected to 
develop in the logical understanding the power to produce such 
clear and unimpeachable results. Analysis is thus the practical 
parent of all demonstrative power. 

Lastly, in this direction, we claim for analysis the highest 
utility in the culture of mind, iis securing a just balance of truth 
and command of knowledge. And here we urge, first, that in the 
apprehension of no mind can there be a just balance of truth, 
except that truth be clearly seen, not in isolated parts or disjoined 
relations, but as an organic whole, in some clear and comprehen- 
sive scheme. Herein we may, reverently speaking, say lies the 
secret of the vast, the sublime equilibrium of truth in the Divine 
mind, and the consequent universal consistency and eternal stead- 
fastness of its action. In the Divine mind, all truth is completely 
apprehended as absolute science. Nothing being known only in 
and by itself, nothing can be known out of or in undue place. 
Hence, only so far as finite mind approximates to this comprehen- 
sive, this scientific apprehension of truth, can it escape the danger 
of unduly magnifying some specific elements of truth to the dis- 
advantage of others, or to the loss of a proper balance throughout 
the whole scheme. All partial, one-sided or extreme yiews of 
truth are then such, simply because they are uncomprehensive, 
unscientific. 

In the second place we urge, that without such complete view» 
of truth in its scientific entirety, there can be no sure and com- 
plete command of knowledge. A certain superficial readiness 
may exist, and indeed is not inconsistent with a partial view of 
truth, just as there may be a certain celerity and dash in the 
movements of him who, with a few squadrons in hand, has only 
to keep in his eye a single point of attack, greater than is visible 
in the action of the master spirit, who, holding in the mind's grasp 
. the entire field of operations, wields with decisive command the 
whole line of battle. But a thorough command of knowledge 
demands that eveiy part in the whole scheme shall be seen only 
as a part, and in its precise place as such, for only thus can the 
mind be expected to lay its hand readily upon the precise elements 
at any time wanted. 

Now, it will be seen without extended discussion, that both this 
balance and command of knowledge are impossible without thor- 
ough cJassification; for it is classification only which secures this 
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aethodical order and comprehensive view — classification only 
srhich provides a place for everything, and fixes everything in its 
;^lace, and so renders everything most readily accessible. Now, 
^as analysis is the parent of classification, its relation to this balance 
^nd command of knowledge as elements in mental culture and dis- 
-^^ipline becomes apparent. In short, in power of analysis is prac- 
"^ically summed up all this power of well balanced comprehension 
<sind thorough command — the very crown of just and eflective 
^^japacity. 

And to the truth of this last position, all sojind observation 
liears ample testimony. In every important walk of life is attained 
3)ower of Analysis, the chief intellectual element of ability and suc- 
<;ess. With the physician, it is the treasured analysis of cases in 
3)revious experience, which begets the clearest insight of the pre- 
jsent symptoms, and leads to the shrewdest treatment. With the 
advocate, it is the penetrating analysis of character and testimony, 
which secures the firmest hold of both witnesses and jury, and 
culminates in the convincing and commanding plea. With the 
judge, it is the clear analysis of cases as related to antecedent 
rulings and existing statutes, that gives the authoritative decision. 
With the legislator, it is the candid analysis of circumstantial fact 
in the whole circuit of the particular social or civil need, that must 
determine the truly right or expedient, and thus give foundation 
for just legislation. With the statesman, it must be the thorough 
analysis of national rights, capacities and necessities, that can 
alone give birth to a broad, benignant and enduring policy. And 
80 everywhere, it is analysis either spontaneous or predetermined, 
informal or systematic, that detects existing facts as preparatory 
to proposed action; gives full command of those facts in the pro- 
gress of instituted action; practically determines the whole scheme 
of the action in progress, and thus becomes both prophetic and 
productive of the end. 

We are now prepared for the application of these truths to 
our main theme — ^the relation of analysis to the art of teaching. 

Here, then, first, it will be accepted as a simple truism that 
proper teaching requires that the teacher should himself know that 
\vhich he attempts to teach. To hold otherwise were to assume 
t:hat ignorance is competent to the just communication of know- 
ledge. But it does not so commonly enter into the conception of 
Just knowledge that it is something more than that which has 
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been merely learned. Memorizing is not knowing. I may as 
truly learn by the mere power of acquisition, that which I do not, 
in any just sense, know^ as I may by the exercise of the reflective 
powers know that which I have in no proper sense learned. 
Hence, a real knowledge of acquired truth requires that that 
truth should have been thoroughly wrought over in the thought 
so as to become truly assimilated to the individual mind receiving 
it, as if it were, and always had been, a part of its intellectual 
being — a work which, the foregoing discussion has shown, can 
only be accomplished through a re-analysis of the acquired 
truth. 

Now, it is the overlooking of this cardinal distincticTh between 
learning and knowing, and this relation of analysis to the trans- 
formation of the former mto the latter which occasions the cur- 
rent dispute among teachers as to the comparative merits in 
recitation, of exact re-production from the memory or a free state- 
ment from the individual apprehension of the learner. The truth 
is, that is not a true art of teaching which contents itself with 
either as suflScient to a competent and proper knowledge. There 
must be the exact memorizing of those leading truths which are 
essential to a classified scheme, else there is in the pupiVs mind no 
material for his analysis. There must also be the careful analysis 
by the pupil of the truths thus simply learned, and those deduced 
from them, else nothing of these becomes in any proper sense his 
knowledge. Clearly, then, a true teaching will positively forbid 
any attempt on the part of the pupil to give as a just recitation 
any ideas of science according to his own apprehension and 
according to that so over-done formula of shallow educators, " his 
own language," before he has faithfully performed both offices, — 
the memorizing and the analysing of the truth. 

Again, this re-adjustment of truth to the individual mind, by 
the exercise of the analytic power, is as necessary to proper 
teaching in books as anywhere else. No book gives proper 
instruction which does not present a new and earnest attempt at 
a better analysis. A true book for the purposes of instruction 
must be crystalline and not conglomerate. That is, instead of 
being a mere mass of selected fragments of truth, taken in their 
pre-existent forms, and merely agglutinated by the force of 
acquisitive labor, it should present a reorganized body of truth 
everywhere penetrated and fashioned by the force of individual 
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thought. Unless it be such, it is, as the general law, no true 
advance upon what has gone before it, and no certain contribution 
to the stock of instructive material. 

Furthermore, true teaching requires that the teacher should 

not only truly know what he attempts to teach, but he should 

know it truly as comprehensive science. The distinct elements 

of his knowledge should be, not merely in mind as parts of 

his own thinking, but as parts of a systematized whole, — as parts 

of a classified knowledge. And by this we mean, not merely as 

related parts in some passively accepted classification, but as 

digested parts of a classification, either re-produced or re-adjusted 

as the result of individual analysis. Without this individually 

re-produced or re-adjusted classification, the truth can neither be 

wholly nor truly known, nor can it be known in proper adaptation 

to either the instructing mind or the specific mind to be instructed. 

It is really in the light of this latter fact, that there becomes 

apparent the superiority of that teaching which, disenthralled 

from the mere slavery of working with the text book between 

the thumb and fingers, stands forth independently, and instructs 

from the systematized thought within. It is not superior merely 

l^ecause it is more free, but because, being thus free, it can hardly 

luelp taking upon itself, in both thought and its presentation, a 

living individuality, freshness and force. It brings the teacher 

into contact with the pupil, as an informed and vitalizing mind, 

;and not merely as a stagnant mental conduit, through which 

lieavily works its way, the foreign flow of some other mind. 

"What the relation of the practice of analysis has to all this is 

i-eadiiy apparent. 

Passing now from its relation to teaching as the art and work 
x)f the scholar, we observe, further, that true teaching requires the 
constant presence of critical power. Perfection in the attainment 
or the presentation of truth is not attained " per saltum," nor is 
it a matter of copy-right. It is now only through successive im- 
pulses and growing approaches, much as the swinger attains his 
most effective push and greatest elevation. Hence, the teacher 
^11 find, that in the most thoroughly digested text-book, in the 
instructions of his ablest guides, in his own most careful thinking, 
there is little likelihood that the truth will be made to appear 
without some imperfection or admixture of error. How much of 
the latter there is, can only be known to the unwearied and exact- 
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ing analyst. Suffice it to say, that if time permitted exemplifica- 
tion, it might be shown to be everywhere present, and, perhaps, 
nowhere to a more marked degree than among our elementary 
presentations of science, usually the work of earnest and practical 
minds, but not those of the highest style of endowment or disci- 
pline. And this need not be accepted as condemnatory of those 
by whom such oflences come ; it is the natural concomitant of 
finite imperfection, and the simple result of a prevailing lack 
among authors and educators, of that higher style of analytic cul- 
ture and power for which we are pleading. 

Now, it is doubtless incumbent on every scientist, both for him- 
sel and others, to apply to the correction of such errors, so much 
of that power of analysis as may be within his capacity and 
attainment, so that each successive impulse of truth from one 
mind to another, may swing it still higher in the arc of approxi- 
mating perfection. Yet the scientist, from the absorbing and, we 
may add, naturally biassing pursuit of a specific and, perhaps, 
favorite branch, is in hardly so good a position for instituting 
such a work, as the teacher who has rather to do with varied 
science, and with science in its general relations to instruction. 
While the scientist may therefore be regarded as the developing 
agent, the teacher is better situated to act as the rectifier of 
science. But this he can only be through attained power as an 
analyst. 

The importance of this power in his case, may be made more 
evident by some practical reference to the specific uses he may 
be called to make of it in the work of instruction. Those uses 
may sufficiently well for our present purpose, be distributed 
under seven general heads ; namely, those pertaining to the man- 
ner of presentation, — defective style and faulty order] and those 
involving the matter of truth, or faUe statement, imperfect dis- 
crimination, inexact definition, incorrect classification, and illogi' 
cal reasoning. In these different directions, faults are constantly 
occurring, often in grave forms and productive of mischievous 
results ; and, hence to a greater or less degree, the perfection of 
his art of teaching will demand of the teacher, their correction 
through a rigorous application of analysis. 

But beyond this critical skill which the teacher needs, and 
which depends upon his power of analysis, it is further evident 
that the perfection of his teaching requires in him, that even 
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balance and that thorough command of knowledge of which we 
have before spoken. For as to the former, how plain and posi- 
tive must be its tendency to secure in all his instruction a freedom 
from narrow views, undue bias as to particular branches or 
methods, and inconsistent or false teaching, errors, very naturally, 
but not less deplorably common throughout all departments of 
instruction. 

As to the latter quality, command of knowledge, its importance 
to a perfect art of teaching no one will question, certainly not so 
far as readiness, clearness, and completeness in seizing upon and 
applying the required truth are concerned. The very struggle of 
modern educators to secure extended facilities for specific normal 
training, and the earnest though ill-considered effort to sum up 
that training in the mere communication of better methods, and 
the development of simple facility in their use, is itself proof of a 
Very general acceptance of the truth of the principle advanced. 

One other characteristic of this command of knowledge, how- 
ever, we fear is too much overlooked, namely: demonstrative 
oommand — that is, the power to seize upon and apply the required 
truth in the light of clearly perceived and well-assured proof. 
"iThe age of mere dogmatic supremacy has past. Everywhere en- 
lightened mind is swinging clear from mere blind faith and grasp- 
ing after rational certainty. It is true there is a tendency to press 
"the demand for demonstration to an unwarrantable and even dan- 
gerous extreme. Men in their prejudice, or blind eagerness, often 
jg^eek to carry reason into regions of thought to whose subtle atmos- 
phere and sublime heights the buoyant wings of an enlightened 
and reverent faith are alone equal. But this excess by no means 
invalidates the just claim for a broader and more searching appli- 
cjation of the logical understanding within its proper field. And 
only by such an application of that faculty, and its processes, can 
that tendency to ratiocinative extravagance be corrected. Not by 
mere dogmatism, but by proof, must truths of the understandtrtff 
he established; not by mere dogmatism, nor indeed by logical 
proofs, must tiniths of the reason be sustained, but by the clear 
demonstration that they lie of necessity beyond the province and 
power of the logical understanding, and are the higher and unap- 
proachable right and property of spiritual intuition or revealed 
faith. 
Hence, we urge that the perfection of his art of teachin^^ «& 
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adapted to meet both the claims of truth and the wants of modern 
thought, demand that the teacher shall possess that demonstra- 
tive skill which analysis only can create. In other words, the 
teacher must be a thinker — a clear, self-poised, analytical thinker. 
As a mere dogmatist, formalist or synthesist, he is ** weighed in 
the balance and found wanting." Only as a thinker can he stand 
forth fully approved as worthy of his position, and equal to all ita 
high claims or pressing exigencies. 

Herein, then, we discover finally the true nature of a just nor- 
mal training, and the proper province and aim of normal schools. 
That is seen to be the only consistent and effective training for 
the teacher, which develops in him the most admirably this power 
of analysis or thought. Acquired methods, without individual 
analysis or thought, are mere phenomena without substance; they 
give superficial learning without substantial power. As to that 
readiness of presentation which specific training in these methods 
may induce, while in itself well enough, if it does not go back of 
the methods thetoselves and root itself deeply and ineradicably in 
that individual analysis or thought; in other words, if it is not 
their direct and consummate product, it is mere blind skill, mere 
unintelligent parrot-like facility, both unreliable and unworthy. 

From this it will be seen, as a closing summary, that a proper 
normal school is simply a school of analysis; that all true qualifi- 
cation for teaching is founded upon and built up in the power and 
practice of rigorous analysis; and that in the clear, comprehensive 
and compact results of that analysis, all proper and potential 
knowledge must of necessity consist. 
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A. M. D. G. 
CLASSICAL TRAINING, 

BY REV. A. F. MONROE, S. J., 
"*^ w}fes8or of Physics, Astronomy and Mathematics, in the College of St. Francis Xavier. 

When at the Convocation of last August, I submitted a few 

^^ marks on this subject, a resolution was oflfered and adopted, 

^^ questing the presentation of the same views in a written form, 

•^^^r the conference of the present year. The following paper is 

X> i'epared in conformity with that resolution. The Convocation has 

Evinced a liberal spirit in its desire to glean information from 

^very source, and in response thereto many valuable suggestions 

On education have been here offered. It is a pleasure and a duty 

to attempt to make a small contribution to the general store. This 

is the only motive I have on the present occasion. 

The subject is one of importance, for if the classics are to be, as 
they have always been, the groundwork and main branch of a 
liberal education, it is essential that the short time our youth pass 
in academies and colleges — less in America by some years than 
olse where — should be economized and turned to account by every 
xneans sanctioned by wisdom and experience. Not only in this 
oountry but in Europe a vast interest is taken in these matters; 
lout official reports, as well as learned treatises on both continents, 
^how a wide divergence of views as to the best method of instruc- 
t:ion. Wherever the truth may lie in these extreme oscillations, 
it is certain that no question can be of more universal concern than 
one which turns on the best system of developing, in a healthy 
xnanner, the nascent faculties of the mind. Leaving aside the 
definition of education in its broadest acceptation, that is the 
gradual unfolding of the innate powers of man, viz: his will as 
"well as his intellect; leaving aside all dispute as to whether the 
classics should or should not form the principal branch in a col- 
legiate course, surely, the inquiry as to the best mode of impart- 
ing instruction is common ground, on which men of all opinions 
can meet and deliberate. Not being known to you, as a learned 
professor or profound scholar, the system advocated by me will 
have other and stronger recommendations than if it were of my 
own crude invention. The plan of studies, the rapid outlines of 
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which I will endeavor to draw, has, I think, the support of the 
most eminent men of antiquity, as far as my reading goes. It 
has been substantially in practice for centuries in the most cele- 
brated universities of Europe, and is approved by authorities of 
modern date, whose testimony you will freely accept. 

As it would be too tedious to show the proofs of this traditional 
teaching, they will be only alluded to incidentally, while treating 
of the system itself. My arguments will be more to show that this 
method is built upon reason and the nature of things, and ensures 
the end to be obtained, viz., sound and salutary discipline of the 
mind, than to give historical proofs of its existence. 

The manner in which Latin and Greek are at present taught, is — 
based upon the supposition that they are dead languages, whicL 
is only partially true. Grammars in the vernacular are used — th^^ 
rules are learned by heart; lessons in translation are given, which, 
pupils, with the aid of dictionaries and copious notes, are expected 
to find out with the least possible help of the teacher. Parsing, 
scanning and analysis are required, and when the higher classes 
are reached, a Latin composition is expected of the student. A « 
great number of authors are read, much ground is gone over, and 
the ability to render the sense of the author in a general way, is 
regarded as the test of one's acquirements. In the English public 
schools and French lyceums, there are other exercises, as we shall 
see, but in the main, there are but two systems of teaching, the 
one consisting in private study, or in teaching oneself as much as 
possible, wherein the student aims at rendering himself *' inde- 
pendent of the teacher;" the other consists in oral teaching, and as 
long as the relation of teacher and pupil exists, sc long do both 
perform their respective parts. Oral teaching, besides the suf- 
frages of so many men of weight, has in its favor a certain adapta- 
tion to man's mental organization, and is practiced instinctively in 
imparting knowledge of any kind. 
• Now to review some of the industries of this last system : 

1st. Speaking Latin. What is said of Latin may for the most 
part be said of Greek, so that to consult brevity, I shall only 
speak of the former. A language to be learned well, should be 
treated not as a dead but as a living language. Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, himself a walking polyglot, remarked, that whoever desires 
at the start to root himself in the study of a language, ought to 
read, speak and even dream in that language. It is the means 
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nature employs to transmit living speech to the new generations. 
One learns to speak by practice, as one learns to walk in walking. 
As soon as a Latin grammar is placed in the hands of a lad, let 
him learn to name in Latin such objects as are most commonly 
used in class, and such as he most frequently may have occasion 
to mention. Afterwards some few short and easy phrases of un- 
questionable Latinity — one or two such phrases a day would 
suffice, if their signification were perfectly understood. In this 
way the food is assimilated to the mind and the process of diges- 
tion, so far from weakening, only augments the strength and ap- 
petite. That practice renders perfect, We not only see in children 
at home, but in those who go abroad with their parents. How 
often it happens that the son of a consul or minister is able at the 
end of a few months' residence, to converse fluently with the in- 
habitants of the country to which the father is accredited, while 
the father himself remains in ignorance of the prevailing idiom. 
This is not due so much to the difference of ages, as to the fact 
that the youth feels the necessity of fraternizing and conversing 
with the people around, and thus imitates what he hears. A per- 
son need not have on hand a large stock of words in commencing 
to speak ; children have a very limited vocabulary, but still they 
manage to speak and make their thoughts known. That the 
teachers themselves, then, need not have a complete knowledge 
of Latin in this case, let me show by the words of the celebrated 
fioUin traite des etudes: ** Speaking is an exercise necessary," says 
he, ** to those who are one day to study law, philosophy or the- 
ology. They must be accustomed early to speak the language 
employed in the schools;" (Latin was then used). "The habit of 
speaking Latin facilitates the intelligence of that language in ren- 
dering it more familiar, and as it were, natural; it also aids in 
Composition, in furnishing expressions in greater and richer 
abundance." Again, he says, ** the Eomans in their youth were 
exercised in Greek composition, and no doubt, in speaking Greek. 
In tine," he adds, **this method would not only be useful to the 
Scholars, but would be of service to the masters, in procuring for 
them a facility in speaking Latin, which cannot be acquired, but 
"by long use and frequent exercise." So that a teacher, in pro- 
viding the words for others, is insensibly improving himself. 

There would be a manifest advantage in using a grammar written 
in Latin, to learn the rules, provided such rules were clearly 
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explained, both as to the sense and application. The Latin, so 
far from embarrassing, would augment the little treasury of words. 
To this might be added a few simple and easy dialogues, whicb. 
would wash down the dryness of the declensions and conjuga- 
tions. There is no fear of spoiling the maternal tongue; experi- 
ence shows that boys are capable of learning even several languages 
at a time. I have seen young men from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
which is a kind of world's metropolis, who spoke the dialect of 
the common people, and also the Greek, French, Italian and 
English, with great fluency. 

I may here assert, that it has never happened that one speaks 
his own language worse, because he has learned another, especially 
if that other be the Latin ; unless he be deprived of the opportu- 
nities of speaking his own. This would not happen in our sup- 
position, for most of the time in class, and all the time outside, 
he will speak the national language. The soundness of this 
method has in some measure been recognized by the favorable 
reception and success that books on the Ollendorf principle have 
met with from the public. 

According to that plan, one commences to speak at the very 
outset, and, as new words and phrases are added, the range of 
expression is enlarged, so that in reaching the end of the book, 
one has passed in review the chief difficulties of the idiom. The 
defect therein is the want of the living teacher, who must rectify 
what is vicious in style and expression and give an example of 
correct locution. 

It follows that if youth are to be habituated to speaking Latin, 
they should seek to acquire the precise meaning of words. This a 

is the first lesson in that mental traim'ng, which is the chief object ^ 
of classical studies. Secondly. They should labor to attain a ,.m 
correct and generally received pronunciation, and a knowledge ^ 
of quantity. Defects in these particulars are rarely amended in ji 
later years. Nothing sounds so harshly to a practised ear as a .fli 
long syllable made short, or a short one made long. 

Memory. — ^In any complete system of education, the memory ^"^^ 
is a faculty to be carefully cultivated. We see how necessary it ^iz* 
is in after life, as persons in professional careers are obliged to -^co 
resort to an artificial memory to keep in mind complicated detail o w^h 
and statements. There are no limits to its improvement, without 
injury f nay with profit to one's intellectual faculties. 
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Quintilian calls it the treasury of knowledge, and advises that 
** young people commit a great deal to memory," and we see, in 
fact, that they are peculiarly apt at this kind of work, for in a 
short time a lad or lass can, without apparent fatigue, learn by 
heart an amount that would appal one of riper years. He adds, 
** that though it be a gift of nature, it is strengthened by practice 
and weakened by neglect." The kind of memory referred to is 
not that of a parrot, but an intelligent memory, which perfectly 
takes in and appropriates the sense of what is learned. In order 
to acertain if this be the case, the pupil should be called upon to 
X'epeat from time to time, in his own words, the meaning of the 
a.uthor. 

The subject matter for memory should be taken from the most 
a.pproved authors, as well classic as (in our case) English. This 
is recommended by Quintilian (whom I cite often, as he wrote 
expressly on these matters) and by Cicero, who says: "The 
memory is to be exercised by learning by heart as many of our 
own (Latin) authors and others, as we can." The Greek was the 
olassic language for the Eoman youth, and the prevailing practice 
^was to habituate them to learning it by heart. It is wonderful 
laow often these elegant turns of expression, and words stored in 
tihe memory, are unconsciously reproduced in writing and conver- 
sation. 

" Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
« Testa diu,>* 

Just as the phraseology of man smacks of the badly edited 
xiewspaper, he is daily in the habit of poring over, or, to be more 
in keeping with the quotation, as the vase, though broken, will 
still preserve the scent of the roses. A great modern statesman 
is said to owe his lively imagination and copious diction to the 
habit of learning by heart, every day, some choice morsels of 
^English verse. . 

To resume then; it is with the lowest classes this exercise 
should commence, and continue till the last year of the cqurse. 
The number of lines learned by heart need not be many. Every 
day, however, it should form part of the recitation. 

Besides the warranty of the respectable names among the 
ancients just cited, we have for it the practice of the English 
Universities, and such others as have adhered to the old tradi- 
tional usages. 

Formerly exercises in memory were nmcTi Ttiox^ t\%^xwi^ ^Jasssok. 
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they have since become. Some one, writing in the thirteenth 
century, under the name of Boetius, gives the plan of education 
in use at that period: ** At the age of seven years," he says, 
** the child should be applied to reading his authors, which reqmres 
little timey At the age of eleven he is put to studying Seneca, 
Lucian, Virgil, Horace, Persius, Statins, Capella and Ovid. He 
must not only read them, but they are to be learned by heart. 
* ^Hoec sunt indaganda, metnorialique cellulce commendandaJ^ * ^Stored 
in the countless chambei^s of the brains Such a degree of pre- 
cocity would seem prodigious to one of our day, under any other 
supposition than that the L^itin was spoken from childhood. 

Prelection. — By this term is understood an explanation of the 
author, of such passages and precepts as compose the lessons of 
the following day. 

Nowhere does the advantage of oral teacBiug over the plod- 
ding and laborious system of private delving, appear more mani- 
fest than in this exercise of class. True, it demands more pre- 
paration and activity on the part of the teacher, but it insures a 
rapid and a complete return. 

The teacher should point out any applications of the precepts 
or rules, any apparent exceptions or deviations, the peculiar apt- 
ness of expression in any given case, the beauties of certain pas- 
sages, the force of the allusions, &c., &c. If the treatise be an 
oration, he should explain the true statement of the case, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered, the prejudices to be 
managed, the points to be glossed over, the reference to the then 
prevailing customs and contemporaneous history; in fine, all the 
adjuncts which bring before the eyes a living and speaking picture 
of the times. 

This prelection is necessary, for the authors, after all, are 
pagans; their morality is loose, their ideas are sensual, their esti- 
mate of true greatness false; and ^hile admiring what is good 
in them, an antidote should be administered to counteract what is 
vicious. This prelection is necessary, for, in the first place, the 
ideas of a man are far more mature than those of a boy, requiring' 
some effort in the latter to raise himself to their level, and if to 
this be added obscurity in regard to customs, allusions, expres- 
sions, Ac, the attention is fatigued, and disgust inevitably ensues^ 
I know of no truer picture of dulness, and no greater waste of 
mental energy than the occupation of a young man with dictionarj;^ 
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and notes, attempting to find out the sense and beauties of a classic 
author. These notes were made originally for the teacher, and not 
always accredited (be it said in passing) to whom rightly due. 
A Chinaman, with Washington Irving's History of New York, 
without note or comment, would be apt to make as much headway 
as a j^oung man employed at such a task. Teaching, that is ex- 
planation, compels the attention and obliges the student to make 
an effort to understand and retain the lesson. It stimulates and 
quickens the perceptions, and augments interest in the work. It 
has been truly said that the greater interest a man takes, the more 
one is able to employ his faculties without exhaustion, and the 
greater their powers become. Thought is called into activity, 
and that is one great object accomplished. The scholar takes 
pleasure in proportion as he understands the whole diift of the 
subject, and its mode of treatment. The author becomes modern- 
ized, and the youthful mind is not slow to discover parallels, in 
his own limited experience, to the manners described, the vices 
satarized, and the springs of action disclosed. The remark has 
often been made that only a small percentage, in most colleges, is 
able to keep up with the class. I venture to say that if prelection 
be adopted, three-fourths, or even nine-tenths, will not only fol- 
low, but will exhibit a lively pleasure and acquire a taste for its 
exercises. 

This prelection will not supersede private study. The teacher 
is not doing the work for the student; he is only removing the 
difficulties. There will be enough occupation found for all the 
time devoted to study. 

In regard to the lesson explained, the student might be required 
to learn by heart a portion, or the whole of the prelection, so as 
to give the Latin for the English. There are three advantages in 
this: 1st. For the memory. 2d. In obliging the scholar to speak 
Latin. 3d. The necessity of knowing thoroughly the lesson, and 
knowing it both ways. 

Version, Themes and Imitation. 
By version I mean carefully written translations, made with or 
without prelection. By theme, is meant simply a Latin composi- 
tion. To simplify matters, let us classify them under one head. 
The chief utility of the classics may be said to consist in the faith- 
ful performance of these exercises. 
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The object is not precif^ely to learn Latin and Greek, but to 
acquire a knowledge of the value of tenns and develop thought. 
Without desiring to write an apology for classical studies, I may 
be permitted, in speaking of versions, themes and imitation, to 
show how they conduce to their ends. By comparing two lan- 
guages, and seeking in the one a perfect equivalent for a word or 
phrase in the other, a youth performs the highest functions of 
thought; he is learning the logic most adapted to his age. While 
obtaining a knowledge of words, he is acquiring a knowledge of 
things, " Thought and expression," says Lindley Murray, "mu- 
tually react upon each other, and they who are learning to com- 
pose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and order, are at 
the same time learning to think with accurtxcy and order." Words 
are but the vehicle of thought, and as we have to express our 
mental conceptions by means of sound called words, taste, judg- 
ment and even genius are required to express them with the requi- 
site qualities of correctness, clearness, elegance and variety. 

Word- weighing is as requisite to a writer or speaker as a know- 
ledge of weights and measures to the merchant, as skill in hand- 
ling the implements of his craft to a workman, or as an acquaint- 
ance with forms and the admixture of colors to a young artist. It 
has been fitly called a ** prelude to the highest operations of 
thought," — a searching and painful analysis to be undertaken in 
youth rather than in later years. Now, experience shows that it 
is best accomplished by the comparison of two languages, one's 
own and the Latin, which is regular and logical in its structure; 
by taking hold of some of the best writers of antiquity — of those 
great minds, our masters in all things, who have stereotyped their 
ideas in living words — and tiy to reproduce the same force and 
clearness in the translation. 

Mad. de Stael has shown us in a few. lines how this study sup- 
plies at once the mode of thinking and material of thought. **It 
is not without reason," she says in her work on Germany, chapter 
18, *' that the study of the ancient and modern languages has been 
the base of the establishments of education, which have formed the 
most capable men of Europe. The meaning of a phrase in a 
foreign language is at the same time a grammatical and intellectual 
problem. At first the pupil understands only the words; then he 
rises to a conception of the phrase, and soon after the charm of 
the expression, with its force and harmony, and all that is in th© 
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language of man, by degrees become perceptible to the child who 
"translates. He tries alone the difficulties which two languages 
"together offer to him. He slowly discovers the ideas, compares 
aand combines the analogies and resemblances, and the spontaneous 
sxjtivity of the mind, which of itself dcvelopes the faculty of think- 
ing, is vividly excited by this study. The number of faculties 
^w^hich it brings into play gives it the advantage over any other 
labor. We are well pleased to employ the flexible memory of a 
<;hild in retaining this kind of acquirement, without which he 
"would be kept within the narrow limits of his own nation — 
narrow, like everji;hing that is exclusive." 

If the about and the almost are permitted in these exercises, the 
student will acquire a loose and negligent style, a vicious habit 
of reflection, more injurious to him than total ignorance. He 
must know precisehj the thought, and he should try to render it 
in various ways until he hits upon one which expresses it with 
more energy than the rest. If one is to be brought up a sound 
thinker or writer, he must begin by removing all ambiguity in the 
use of words, for I am convinced that the cause of the greater part 
of misunderstandings among men, arises from their not attaching 
the same meaning to words, or to their not expressing themselves 
accurately enough. Version is not only the work of a boy, but 
of a man. The ability to render perfectly a Latin or Greek author 
into one's own language, is justly a test of scholarship. Dryden, 
speaking of this work in its last degree of perfectibility, says: 
**No man is capable of translating poetry who, besides a genius for 
that art, is not a master both of his author's language and his own. 
Nor must we understand alone the language of the poet, but his 
particular turn of thought and expression, which are the charac- 
teristics that individuate him among all other writers." In Eng- 
land, we have the extraordinary spectacle of two great men, rivals 
in politics, as heads of parties, and also rivals in letters, trying to 
outdo each other in the translation of Homer's Iliad into English 
verse. 

In this exercise, it is natural that in the lower classes narration 
and description should be preferred. This kind of composition 
is best suited to the nascent minds and vivid imaginations of the 
young, is useful in itself and not a little difficult. (Vide Quintilian 
de Oratione, B. H, chap. 4.) 

While versions aid to give us particularly a knowledge q€ civa 
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own language, while they enrich our vocabulary, it must be 
borne in mind that the contrary process of rendering the vernacu- 
lar into Latin, impresses this knowledge more deeply upon the 
mind, and obliges one to that most irksome but salutary process, 
to think by nde. This art is not attained in a day, but one must 
be gradually habituated to it. In England, themes are required 
in matriculation at the colleges, and in France they are exacted 
from all the candidates for the degree of Bachelor, without which 
no liberal profession is open to them. This supposes that aspi- 
rants have labored at such work before presenting themselves. 
Moreover, one of the objects in learning a language is to know it. 
Now, one cannot be said to know a language unless he is able to 
write it and express himself in that language. In a few months an 
intelligent person may be able to read almost any foreign tongue. 
Persons acquainted with I^atin and Spanish can easily read Italian, 
Portuguese, &c., without having studied them; but it cannot be 
said that they are masters of Italian and Portuguese. 

In the versions and themes it is profitable to exercise, says 
Cicero, the pupils in the imitation of some standard author. 
** Optimos quidem et solum et semper." Man is said to be a crea- 
ture of imitation. It is well to turn this proclivity to account. 
Quintilian says (Watson's Translation de Oratione, chap. II): 
** There is an innate propensity in man to do what we approve in 
othei*s. Boys follow the traces of letters in order to acquire skill 
in writing; musicians follow the voice of their teachers, and pain- 
ters look for models in the works of preceding painters. Even 
farmers adopt the system of culture approved by experience." In 
any of the professional careers, at the bar, in the senate, in the 
pulpit, or on the stage, it is considered a great advantage to have 
the most perfect living models before one's eyes, as the excellence 
of the original is unconsciously imitated. So, too, if we are pen- 
etrated with the beauties of the written models, we do no more 
than follow nature in trying to imitate them in their language, oi' 
reproduce their elegance in our own. It is a wholesome exercise, 
if for no other reason than to show how far we fall below the 
perfection of the model. In looking over the productions of the 
English muse, one is struck with the fact that the great bulk, if 
not the most chosen morsels, are either version, i. e., translation, 
or imitation. The authors who excel in it are not the less wanting 
innerve and originality. This practice has so fallen into disuse of 
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late, that I remarked in a commeDtary on Quintilian in this mat- 
"tier , the writer did not understand what the Eopian rhetorician 
seemed so strongly to recommend, and advises that the word 
dmitatio should read lectio. Of course, imitation in themes and 
versions is not to be servile. We are not to imitate the defects 
of an author, for a lifeless copy in the sounding of the periods 
and in the verbal turns, would be a pure burlesque. 

Next in order comes analysis. This exercise does not essen- 
tially differ, in the system I am trying to expose, from that gen- 
erally in use, except that it is made in the lower classes in 
writing. According to Bacon, ** writing makes an accurate man." 
** Write much," ** quam diligentissime et quam plurimum," is the 
advice of the best guides in these matters, for besides accuracy, 
it makes the impression more lasting. The powers of speech can 
be developed mechanically, it is true ; but as the chief end is to 
beget reflection, analysis and parsing are essential. The advant- 
ages of this drill are so obvious and so generally recognized in 
practice, that comment is not needed. The insight a pupil ac- 
quires into his own language is a sufficient plea for their adoption. 
I well remember that the English grammar made no impression 
whatever on my mind, until I had obtained some notion of the 
Latin. Docearmis^ v. g., as the Count de Maistre observes, is a 
soldier with the badge of his company, regiment and brigade so 
clearly marked that no one can mistake. An acquaintance with 
the uniform of these foreign troops leads us to observe the dis- 
tinctions less marked of our own. The expedient, I have heard 
recommended here of inducing scholars to make out a list of such 
derivatives in English as are traceable to certain words in Latin, 
can be employed through the entire grammar classes. 

In fact there is scarcely an expedient imaginable for imparting 
instruction which is not either actually adopted in our system, or 
which may not be adopted by an ingenious teacher, without the 
slightest change in the general plan. 

The analysis in the grammar classes will naturally differ from 
the analysis in the more advanced courses. Please bear in 
mind that by the word ** Grammar," is not meant simply the 
science of declension, conjugations, syntax, &c., as some have 
erroneously supposed. The ancients included in it all that regards 
the correct use and interpretation of language — " Grammatica est 
scientia intei^retandi poetas atque historicoaSy et recte loquendi 
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scrihendique ratio''' — says Kaban Maur, an old writer of the 11th 
ceiitury. Saint Augustine says, that from his earliest years, he 
loved letters, not those taught by the highest masters, but what 
were studied wwOiitv grammarians^ who were professors of lan- 
guage and literature. 

The kind of analysis in the higher classes is of sovereign 
importance in developing taste and acumen. An extract from 
my oft-cited Quintilian, B. II, ch. 4, will show how it was prac- 
tised among the Roman students of Rhetoric. He says, '* it seems 
easier, iis well as far more advantageous, that the master, after 
calling for silence, should appoint some oiie pupil to read (and it 
will be best that this duty be imposed on them by turns) that 
they may accustom themselves to clear pronunciation, and then 
after explaining the cause for which the oration was composed, 
(so that what is said may be better understood) that he should 
leave nothing uimoticed which is important to be remarked, 
{Prelectioix) either in the thought or the language, that he should 
observe what method is adopted in the exordium for conciliating 
the judge ; what clearness, brevity and apparent sincerity are dis; 
played in the treatment of the facts ; what design there is in cer- 
tain passages, what well concealed artifice ; (for that is the only 
time art in pleading which cannot be perceived, except by a 
skilful pleader ;) what judgment appears in the division of the 
matter ; how subtle and urgent is the argumentation ; with what 
force the speaker excites, and with w^hat amenity he soothes j 
what severity is shown in his invectives ; what urbanity in his 
^ests, how he commands the feelings, forces a way into the under- 
standing, and makes the opinions of the judges coincide with 
what he asserts." 

In regard to the style, ** he should notice any expression that is 
peculiarly appropriate, elegant or sublime, when the amplification 
deserves praise, what quality is opposed to it, what phrases are 
happily metaphorical , what figures of speech are used, what part* 
of the composition is smooth and polished, and yet manly and 
vigorous." 

I make this extract in order to show the searching analysis that 
can be made in a discourse. Be it remembered that the amplifi- 
cation here spoken of is not merely the enlargement of an idea 
vrithout extending its limits, (for this is only one of the meanings 
oi ihQ term,) but the presentment of a telling argument under 
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^"\^ery point of view calculated to produce impression. It is, aiJ 
Cl^icero says, ^^ ^mmma laus oratoris,^^ — "the chief glory of an ora- 
t^i^r," which is applicable more to the development of an idea than 
tc:i the increase of the adjuncts. 

This distinction is made, for I would not admit the exercise of 
"v^arying a phrase in every possible way, always adhering to the 
same sense, to be the same as the enforcement of a strong point 
stud the development of a proof or proposition. The former is 
laseful in giving a command of languange, and, above all, neces- 
sary when one has lost the thread of his discourse, to make 
* * music on one string " until the train of ideas is caught. But to 
return to analysis. A student could not be expected to do this 
Avork, unless a discourse or treatise had been dissected in this 
cnanner for him. Afterwards he might undertake the work him- 
self, and, to use the words of Quintilian: "I will venture to say 
that this sort of diligent exercise will contribute more to the im- 
provement than all the treatises, rhetoricians ever wrote," and he 
might have added that it would do more to form the style and 
l)eget habits of research, than whole volumes skimmed over in a 
clesultory manner. 

As a preparation for this work, it seems requisite that the 
scholar should have some idea of what are called the ** Topics," 
^invention) which afford the key to the science. These topics are 
<5ertain channels in which arguments usually flow, and are therefore 
to be looked for in those channels. "Zoce Oralorii^^^ says Cicero, 
^'sunt qucedam argunientoi^m sedes,^^ &c., — ** Arsenals or store- 
houses of argument," in which they lie hid, as it were, and whence 
they are to be drawn by meditation." Blair does not esteem them 
of much account, it is true, and hardly any English rhetoric takes 
notice of them; but Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian treat pro- 
fessedly of the topics, and attach to them very great importance, 
J. Q. Adams, in a speech before one of the New England colleges, 
^s the only American who, I find, has made allusion to this rheto- 
rical category. 

Burke must have availed himself of their aid, as his speeches 
clearly indicate. It is impossible that Cicero should have inter- 
woven so many of the *' Topics" in his various discourses without 
having applied his own theories and skilfully contrived their em- 
ployment. It is not my design to show the nature and functions 
of invention, as defined by writers, but only to insist that fpr th^ 
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complete mastery of the ancient and most modem discourses, we 
should have familiarity with the arts and appliances they used. 
In attempting amplification on one^s own account or in analysis, 
an acquaintance with the ** Topics" affords a ready means and 
a test. 

Latin Versification. — ^In this matter-of-fact age there are many 
who will smile at the simplicity of any one who advocates the 
utility of requiring youth to undergo the drudgery of making 
Latin verse. Nevertheless there must be and is some advantage 
to be derived from it, otherwise it would never have held its 
ground so long in the most prominent universities of Europe, and 
notably of England. At Eton, Harrow, Winchester and other 
public schools in that country, the science of verse-making forms 
a prominent part in the daily tasks, and boys used to be, and per- 
haps are now, systematically flogged into its mysteries — a false 
quantity being looked upon as an unpardonable sin. The Tripos 
in the universities show how tenaciously the English adhere to 
old traditional usages. You sometimes read in the papers the 
demise of some distinguished nobleman or country gentleman, 
who, in his youth, achieved the proud distinction of having, at 
Eton or elsewhere, made the best Latin verse. But, besides the 
fact of possession and prescription^ Latin prosody has other titles 
to consideration. Nothing rivets more firmly the attention than 
the attempt to file into line a certain number of Latin words con- 
veying a defiiaite signification. It conduces to precision and nice- 
ness in the choice of expressions, obliges to the study of syno- 
nymes and idiomatical turns, and in short intensifies the advantages 
of the themes and versions. It habituates the student to combine 
sound and sense, thought and harmony, force and elegance. He 
must consult brevity as if he were writing a telegraphic despatch, 
and melody as if he were composing for the minstrels. It lays 
open the beauties of the Latin poets, and, it is not too much to 
say, gives a facility for English versification, or at least enables 
us to appreciate better our own and other poetry. Without assert- 
ing that Milton, Dryden and others wrote so well because they 
were acquainted with Latin versification, we may safely assert 
that to this knowledge we are indebted for many of their choice 
productions. The pupil requires much aid in this species of com- 
position, for if left to himself, with only his " Gradus " and book 
of ** Verse-making made easy," reflection and originality disappear, 
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the task becomes insipid, and the young rival of Virgil subsides 
into a hexameter machine. 

Competition, Repetition, &c. 
In the grammar classes much good can be effected by encourag- 
ing a spirit of praiseworthy emulation. It is a good expedient to 
divide the class, if it be numerous, into two sections or parties, 
ranged according to the merits of each, and during the recitations 
and other exercises permit one side to correct the other. The 
tact of the teacher is of much account in this contrivance; one may 
succeed .well, another badly. The attention is kept alive in this 
rivalry, the interest awakened, and every little private ** Greek" 
or ** Roman," intent only on gaining ** victories," is in reality put- 
ting into play his utmost power of criticism. Emulation will not 
only be aroused at this time, but in the repetitions and examina- 
tions which are to test the relative progress, there will be oppor- 
tunity for remarking those who excel, and the amount one learns 
in those repetitions. 

When we consider the natural inconstancy of the human mind, 
especially in the young, and how fleeting are the impressions 
made upon it, we must admit that in any thorough systems of 
instruction, frequent repetitions and examinations must be resorted 
"to in order to produce any durable result. At West Point how 
often the same author is reviewed and the same lessons repeated 
\intil they become fijly understood! In England, as it would 
appear from the report of the commissioners to enquire into the 
state of the public schools (1864), the practice of repetition, car- 
med much further than in most countries, is still kept up, though 
of late years it has somewhat declined, and has been followed by 
a corresponding decline in proficiency.* The chief value arises 
from the fact that knowledge is impressed more deeply in the 
mind, and a clear conception formed of things indistinctly appre- 
hended. Repetitions, like the afterwork in photography, bring 
out in more definite outlines the images already traced. A litth 
known well is worth more than a mass of heterogeneous facts. 
Moreover, the mind is trained to overcome all the difliculties that 
present themselves. If a soldier, in advancing into an enemy's 



* This is contrary to what was asserted on this floor yesterday^ but official documents are 
pretty good evidence. 
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country, leave any stronghold in his rear, he becomes dispirited 
in future encounters. If the obstacles that perpetually occur on 
the route are not removed, a student becomes appalled when a 
fresh one occurs, and thus he tacitly admits that there arc things 
he cannot understand. If the young mind is in the ha])it of mas- 
tering every difficulty, it acquires a confidence and a method of 
investigation infinitely precious in future pursuits. Hence the 
saying, ** Timeo hominem unius lihri.^'' 

There remains one more exercise to mention, viz: that of elocu- 
tion or declamation. There is no want of attention to this depart- 
ment in most of the colleges in this country. To inspire young 
men with confidence they are encouraged to appear in public, and 
their performances are usually very creditable. Europeans are 
astonished at the ease and self-possession of our youth on such 
occasions. 

Elocution, too, as a class exercise is very useful, w^herein pas- 
sages of the author, learned by heart, are declaimed. This gives 
the professor an opportunity to correct on the spot any defects he 
may have noticed. But whether in public or private, it is always 
an exercise, and ought to be held as part of the programme of 
studies. 

I can not but agree with Whately (Ehet., Part iv, Ch. 4) that 
the recitation of the speeches of celebrated orators is a custom 
more productive of harm than good. He observes: **The senti- 
ments are not the speaker^s own, nor the ^character he assumes, 
and neither the place, the occasion or the audience have anything 
to do with the substance of what is said." One must be a good 
actor, or have a lively imagination, not to travesty the words he 
is uttering. 

This inconvenience would not arise were the speaker pro- 
nouncing his own composition in support of any question. In 
that case there would be less danger of falling into a sing-song 
'tune, or adopting an unnatural delivery. The public exhibitions, 
or the semi-public ones, whether discourses or debates, should be 
kept subordinate to the main purpose, i. e. a practical application 
of the precepts and instruction received. Vague generalities, 
sweeping assertions, wholesale denunciations, the arraignment 
of entire people's summary decisions of disputed points and prin- 
ciples, dictation to rulers of the policy to be pursued in actual 
emcrgenciQ^ — immense fields of discussion opened; all these ill 
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5ocome one who has hardly had time to read any other history 

tl:k^m his abridgment, and whose mind is not yet ripe enough to 

g"i*iisp the full extent of the issues and questions evoked. " Sumite 

^y'^<:^ttnam vestris qui scrihiiis cequam,^^ &c. There is a manifest 

vv^s^nt of propriety in any one deciding confidently on a subject he 

h ^^$ only partially studied; or in attempting to generalize, except 

^f^er a full review of the facts. It must not be taken for granted 

tl^:^ zd precepts are laid down to no purpose, and that as soon as one 

*^ ^ ^Dunts his Pegasus, he is to be emancipated from their restraint. 

I^*-^^ that case rules would be .vicious, for if no allowance were 

^^^^ ^ide by them for a healthy flight of the imagination, or if, in any 

^^^ -Siy, the mind were fettered thereby, **they would be more 

'^ ^:^ snored in the breach than in the observance." A skilful soldier 

^*^^^ not trammeled by his knowledge of strategy, nor an architect 

[-^ ,^ the laws laid down for symmetry. Any degree of perfection 
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attainable and more easily attained by a strict adherence to the 
t^ zrecepts. I need not review the advantages claimed for this 
^* ,^8tem of study; in general, I believe it exercises a greater num- 
^^^ ^r of the faculties than any other, and is far more thorough, 
^ ^isuring a safer method and direction in future researches.* In 
^^^ iew of the vast extension of sciences, the whole lives of eminent 
^^^^nen being devoted to specialities, one can not, in a college cui^'i- 
"^^^ -ulum, do more than obtain a limited amount of knowledge. It 
^ 55J of more consequence to acquire a rigid process of investigation 
^^^ han to store the mind ivith isolated facts. 

The arrangement of all these exercises into the daily recitations 
^^ s an affair of detail into which I shall not enter. Now% the con- 
edition of things may be such as not to permit a full trial for such 
-^ course of studies. There may be obstacles on the part of the 
teacher, obstacles on the part of the scholar, obstacles from 
^intagonistic customs. Facts, and the long experience of many 
'Conversant with these matters, warrant me in aflirming that the 
closer the plan is followed, the greater will be the profit. 

flu England, as appears from the report alluded to, frequent 
repetitions, competitions, exercises of memory, Latin verse, themes, 
&c., are still in use, and, as the teacher's part of the programme, 

* If the classics be thus tested to the full extent of their working power, there wiU be 
no complaints of inadequate results, of time and labor lust, of observation grown sluggish^ 
or activity cramped, and consequently no need of proposed substitutes. 

t Examples are taken from the two European nations, with whioh we arc in nearest 
relation* 
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though light in itself, is often performed in a perfunctory manner, 
still English scholarship is still far above par. 

In France the lyceums which have, under the direction of the 
University, the monopoly of education, and in which the positive 
sciences compose the chief branches, the number of these exer- 
cises in use is less, and the average attainment therefore falls 
below that of the English Universities. It can be shown, I think, 
that the standard of taste in the vernacular has risen or fallen 
according to the strictness or laxity with which this method of 
teaching the classics has been followed. Taking again England 
and France as cases to the point, let us see if facts do not confirm 
this assertion. Hallam, in speaking of literary history, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century (about the epoch in 
our theory, when the old system was abandoned), observes. Vol. 
2, Ch. 1, in regard to the Latin. ** There was a prevalence of 
bad tast« even among those who had the pretensions to be reck- 
oned scholars. Lippius had set the example of abandoning the 
purest models, and his followers had less sense and taste than ^ 
himself. They sought obsolete terms; they affected pointed sen- — 
tences and a studied conciseness of period, which made their -:!■: 
style altogether dry and jejune. The Universities, and even the ^^=ae 
Gymnasia or schools of Germany, grew negligent of all the^^^e 
beauties of language. Latin itself was acquired in a slo^enly^^^^y 
manner, by the help of modem books, which spared the pains of^: ^f 
acquiring any subsidiary knowledge of antiquity, and this neglecW^ ^izxX 
of the ancient writers in education caused even eminent scholars -^rn 
to write ill." This rejection of the ancient models was foUowec^ ^^t 
by a preference for the French (page 405), and mark the effect iM: S: ii 
the English language. **The pedantry of unauthorized LatiiM"-*: iB" 
izing, the affectation of singular and not generally intelligibL -t -^dI 
words from other sources, the love of quaint phrases, Strang -^^ig 
analogies and ambitious efforts and antithesis were the consequences ^j^cc 
In our contemporary writers (1650 to 1700), with little exceptiouM: ^luou 
there is a tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what t -^ i 
called the language of the common people, but of one muc^^^^^icl 
worse — the dregs of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentleman mu» MZ^mist 
clear from his conversation before he can assert that name." (Voci:^ ol 
2, page 409.) In France the innovation on the mode of teachiicz^^ og 
Latin was made later, and was followed by a correspondirn^*^^ 
decline of good taste in the use of the French language. Kollin, ^^ 
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Ixis **Traite des Etudes," 1726, signalizes and deplores the abase- 
tt^^nt of classical studies, and the mode of teaching them recently 
^<~iopted. The custom of speaking Latin existed no longer in the 
tZTimiversity of Paris, and KoUin wished to restore it. His words 
Ix^ve already been cited at the commencement of this paper. Now 
F^Xease observe the fruits produced. Voltaire, no mean judge in 
literary matters, thus writes in 1756: **It seems to me that 
F^ ^ople now-a-days speak only in enigmas. Nothing is simple — 
^-X 1 is aflfected; nature is followed nowhere, and people have the 
^^^^^^xisfoilune of wishing to do better than our masters." **You 
^^^^ill see," he adds, **that our great writers, Fenelon, Bossuet, 
S^acine, Despreaux (and he might have added Moliere, who were 
^^\1 educated on the old plan), these always employed the proper 
"^^^ord in their writings," &c. The question occurs whether, now 
"tliat the Latin is no longer employed as the usual medium of 
Communication, it would not be better to use such a method of 
t:eaching it as in conformity to the changed condition of things. 
1?his objection is a begging of the question. It supposes other 
xxiore useful methods, and that the one considered does not make 
Jillowance for actual requirements. All the arguments in favor 
of having a main branch in an educational course, and of making 
that main branch the classics, militate equally in favor of giving 
"theiA the prominence in practice as in theory, if the good anti- 
cipated is to be derived. Better adopt some other cardinal 
fcranch, and make at once Latin an accessoiy, than to make it the 
iDasis only in name. ** Drink deep or taste not." As one lan- 
guage well known is worth more than a smattering of half a 
dozen, so a principal study, well pursued, is more useful than 
sn abundance of superficial information without order and co- 
herency. 

L'Ecole Poly technique, West Point, &c., confer thorough 
instruction in their line, because they faithfully adhere to the 
plan of subordinating all their instruction to one principal study. 
Jf there are more beneficial results in teaching the Latin in one 
^way than in another, partially applied, the partial results must be 
greater. 

One does not learn the rules of arithmetic in one fashion, when 

lie is to learn the calculus, and in another when he does not 

intend to learn the calculus. Besides, it is not true that the Latin 

has ceased to be the means of communication among the learned. 
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I venture to say that a book of history or science, in Latin, 
would be, at this day, more universally read, and, if well writ- 
ten, more vividly appreciated than if published in English, 
French or Italian. 

It may be, and has been, objected that if so much time be 
devoted to the classics, all the other branches would suffer, and 
provision would not be made for modern science. The objection j 

is somewhat like the last. To it I answer that time can be found j 
for what is essential to be known in these matters, the amount of ^^ 

time varying, of course, according to the various exigencies. ^^ 
Discretion only can regulate things, so that, while making all Jj 
allowances for present needs, no detriment be offered to the prin- -.^ 
cipal branch. Hear how this question is met in two other -_^^ 
countries. In England one is struck with the tenacity displayed Xz> - 
by the heads of public schools (in their examinations before the^^^, 
Royal Commissioners, 1864), and by the commissioners themselves,^ ^=zs 
for the maintenance of the classics in all their integrity. Thi^ S:h 
bias, so decided and so general, can only spring from the persua-«^^a- 
sion of the great utility resulting from their retention. This wass-^aE^as 
corroborated yesterday, by a learned gentleman who addressees ^d 
you, who asserted, from his positive knowledge, that on on^^aume 
jjoint all educators in Great Britain were unanimous, and that wa^-SEs as 
on the retention of the classics as the chief bnmch in the schooliss -Tls. 
An important witness on this chapter is M. Thiers, who remarfc:^*r-b 
on a bill in regard to secondary instruction: ** Without desiring,^ "^^j' 
says he, *'to take children from the study of antiquity, there ar:M:^m3iTi 
some persons who would wish, concurrently with ancient knov^^oTV 
ledge, to give them a little more of the modern. It is with thjnMIhii 
end that they have added to the instruction adopted in the timMrmimi 
of KoUin, more history, mathematics and natural sciences. Exp ^z ryp e- 
rience is before us to show that up to the present the experimei: ^^^ent 
has not been successful. 

"TFe have consulted the most leatmedprofessors^ and they all sc^^^oy 
that now-a-days people want to cram too much knowledge ati^-^t a 
time into the heads of children^ i. e. young people. Their miix: -Snd 
evidently bends under the load, and they do not learn at all, or 

else they forget. It would be better to retrench than add ^o 

secondary instruction, and in every case it should not be, in o' ^^^^v 
opinion at least, the study of the ancient languages which shou-^*W 
be retrenched." These few words are the recapitulation of t' - ^^ 
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c^xpfM-ience and observation of the great numbers for whom he 
^ipciiks. In the multiplication of these accessory branches, there 
ifi» need of remembering the old proverb, ** Qui trop embrassemal 
^tveinty If any exception were made, it should be in favor of 
mathematics. Having taught that branch and physics or natural 
philosophy for several years, I would not speak in their dispar- 
agement. 

I speak with diffidence on this subject, in presence of so many 
learned gentlemen, and notably of Professor Davies, now before 
me, who has won the lasting esteem and gratitude of his country 
by his contributions to science.* 

Plato would not permit any one to enter his sanctum unless he 
Lad studied mathematics, thus showing how important he con- 
sidered it, as a preparation for philosophy. My little experience 
confirmed the general opinion, viz: that the ability to compre- 
liend the abstract and rigid proofs of mathematics, though vary- 
ing according to the degree of precocity of individuals, is usually 
of comparatively late growth. What would task the mind to the 
utmost at fifteen may be acquired without eflTort at seventeen or 
nineteen. Hence useless labor and premature exertions. If a 
"boy has well grounded himself in the rules of arithmetic and 
algebra, with some geometry and plane trigonometry, and does 
not hesitate at the purely algebraical operations, it will never be 
too late to make a complete course of mathematics. As the 
mind becomes more mature, it takes in easier these kinds of 
demonstrations; the speculative and abstract become, as it were, 
more natural. In England it has been remarked that students 
from the universities have never taken the prizes for the first year 
in those examinations where mathematics are a speciality; but they 
have done so in subsequent years. At our West Point several 
cases occur to me of persons, graduates of colleges, who would 
not, perhaps, have attained as high a standing without the previ- 
ous training of the classics. There is then, to resume this dif- 
ference, that classics, if neglected in youth, cannot be afterwards ' 
acquired, and mathematics, with the restrictions mentioned, may 
be postponed. If one has not had in youth the advantage of a 
classical education, the liberal professions are hardly said to be 



* All thG8e positions, in fact the method advocated, and its relation to mathematios^ 
Ae., were warmly endorsed subseqaentlj by Professor Davies. 
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open to him; at all events, there is always a want felt by himself 
and perceived by others. 

The purpose of a university education is not to *' compass the 
cycle of knowledge," but to prepare for every career, and to 
aflbrd a starting jDoint for perfection in any department. I hold 
contrary to Sir William Hamilton, who has said many hard things, 
about mathematics (Discussions on philosophy and literature 
passim)^ that the powers of generalization are cultivated by this 
study. It may be that they do not cultivate a large number of 
the faculties, that they habituate the mind to expect the same 
certainty in other matters, &c. With his strictures is mixed some 
truth; for instance, Hanailton observes that the art of reasoning 
rightly is assuredly not to be taught by a process in which there is 
no reasoning wrongly. 

He believes, with Coleridge, ** that it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose geometry any substitute for logic;" but to come to the 
point I am aiming at, he seems to have reason on his side, in say- 
ing **that mathematics afford us no assistance (i. e., I would say 
not much) in conquering the difficulties or avoiding the dangers 
which we encounter in the great field of probabilities, wherein 
we live and move." (P. 284.) 

I have all along laid stress on liberal studies, inasmuch as they 
afford the implements of thought, the weights and measures and 
scales, with a certain dexterity in their use. It is not the inten- 
tion proposed in education to make a word artist, a mere stringer 
of pretty speeches. One must not only know how to express him- 
self accurately, but to reason strictly. To teach this latter is the- 
province of logic and metaphysics. 

We must, by the aid of reason, determine the functions of rea — 
son itself, its strength and weakness, its power and limits. Pro — 
ceeding by the infallible test of the sj^Ilogism, logic gives a mean^- 
of unveiling sophistry and of developing, to its highest power, 
f'that faculty of which man is so proud. In a word, logic, rightljr 
studied, not only enables us to detect error, but also to discove^r 
truth and disclose the mechanism by which that discovery is 
made, i, e., in analyzing the very motives of certainty. Now, of 
what use to have weights or implements, if we have nothing to 
weigh or work upon? Philosophy furnishes that subject matter; 
this study which is the crowning point of an education. If the 
ancienta had cause to esteem it so highly, and lavish such praises 
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upon the shadow of it they possessed, of what importance must 
it be, perfected under the pure light and benign auspices of Chris- 
tianity? The philosophy to which I allude, does not consist of a 
set of dreamy speculations or useless abstractions, but a practical 
knowledge of those things which man can acquire with the sole 
aid of reason. The student has already been taught by logic how 
to investigate the truth. Proceeding then in the research, he 
cliscovers what can be known of man^ of his future, of being in 
general, of the visible world, and of God and His attributes. 

Judging sanely of what he has discovered, he considers what 
s.re the relations which he holds to beings other than himself. 
JHence come positive duties to his fellow man, to society, to his 
family, to his Creator. Taking up the question of revelation, he 
discusses the possibility of it, e. e., whether God can reveal any 
other facts, or impose any other duties than those reason demon- 
strates to exist, he examines the actual fact (of such circumstances 
and revelation) from the same point of view. Accepting it as a 
reality, a man becomes conscious that the noblest use he can make 
of his faculties is to employ them, not exactly in digging wealth 
from the bowels of the earth, nor in developing its physical 
resources, nor in increasing the comforts of life (though these aims 
are not precluded), but in solving the great problems of existence, 
and in emerging from the labyrinth of vagaries and doubt into 
which we have been cast by reason's abuse. This study is usually 
made in Latin, the terminology of which is already defined and 
well known, and which partakes more nearly of the universality 
and immutability of the principles it transmits. Whoever goes 
through such a course, is not set adrift upon the ocean of life 
without a chart or compass, but is furnished with a sure direc- 
tion from within as well as from without. 

We have need of this philosophy as much (if not more) now 
than at any previous epoch. 

There is an imperious necessity of progressing in the moral 
order, to keep pace with the development of material strength, 
if we wish to avoid immense disasters — two propositions which, 
only incidentally announced, suggest more than they express. At 
all events, sound morality based on reason, is a solid and indis- 
pensable support of the social fabric. 

The mind, too, naturally yearns after exact and practical know- 
ledge, both in its form and in its substance. An evidence of this 

8 
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I find in a remarkable paper read before this Convocation in 1863 
or 1864, by Professor Lewis, of Union College. Here is an extract 
bearing upon my entire thesis: 

** A melancholy experience of errors, both social and moral and 
religious, may yet convince us that words are very important 
things, and that the analysis of words and propositions may be 
far more useful and practical, at certain times, than that of earths 
and alkalis. 

**He who would reduce to their elemental ideas, and then 
cleai-ly define such words as, nature, supernatural, law, develop- 
ment, idea, life, organic, power, force, faculty, government, state, 
church, morality, religion, duty, crime, punishment, reformation, 
liberty, will, necessity, cause, eflfect, reason, motive, right as an 
adjective, right as a noun, with many other similar words that now 
pass about like defaced and worn out coins; he who would stamp 
them all anew, so as bring out their true and ancient images, the 
same and immutable under all abuse, making them »o clear to the 
popular mind, that every counterfeit w^ould be instantly detected; 
such a man, we say, would confer a favor on our age of more 
value than the most splendid discoveries of modern science." 

At this late day, it is not to be supposed that any one will 
make such a discovery, nor the discovery as to the best mode of 
instruction, for the simple reason that they have been made 
already. It is perfectly within the competence, nay, it is the very 
business of a sound education, including logic and philosophy, to 
afford solid and satisfactory definitions to these terms, and solu- 
tions to the really great questions they involve. But, in order to 
gain adhesion, mankind being constituted as it is, such definitions 
or solutions must be confirmed by the condensed wisdom of the 
ancients, approved by the strongest dictates of reason, and founded^ 
on the immutable basis of revelation. 
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* THE WHOLE WORK OF THE ACADEMIES. 

BY GEORGE W. JONES, A. M., 
Principal of Delaware Literary Institute. 

The academies of New York labor under great and increasing 
difficulties. The ffreat difficulty is the variety and amount of work 
required of our teachers through the multiplicity of studies pur- 
sued. 

This is the first point; and 

The second, which is, perhaps, the root of the matter, is, the 
want of system and of economy in the whole educational plan of 
the State, and the consequent waste of our time and strength. 

The third point I make is, the undue attention the few young 
men, who are fitting for college, receive, to the exclusion and 
great detriment of that much larger number who do not intend to 
enter any college; and 

Fourthly; I desire to examine the course of preparation now 
required at our hands by the colleges, to see whether some 
changes cannot be made, to the relief of the academies and our 
mutual benefit. 

Lastly, to enquire what course of study, if any, the academies 
can and may adopt, which shall relieve teachers, but not be less 
profitable, at least, than the present arrangements; in short, to 
bring up for discussion, the whom: work of the academies of 

NEW YORK. 

At present we must fit boys for college, and have a course of 
study for them; we teach the higher mathematics and natural 
sciences to those who desire, and arrange a course of study for 
them; we compete with the commercial colleges, and offer equal 
facilities to our scholars in those branches; we have a normal 
class; teach drawing and painting, teach music, teach ancient and 
modem languages; teach engineering, history, finance and law; 
teach elocution, the calculus, spelling, and half a dozen ologies; 
teach, or offer to teach, everything; teach twice as many hours 
per day as our college professors, and ten times as great a variety 

^ * This paper was not actually read at the Convocation, the author being absent at the 
time first assigned to it, and the pressure of business finally preventing its presentation, 
though re -announced. It has, however, been thought best to include it in the published 
proceedings, and for this purpose a copy has been solicited and furnished. 
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of subjects. The academies are indeed small universities. The 
burden of this varied labor is great and terrible, and increases 
yearly as new demands are made upon us. 

A part of this trouble is doubtless due to the teachers them- 
selves; for, in their Jcsire for patronage, they permit scholars to 
be choosers, too much, and form such classes as are thus demanded. 
We may, perhaps, reduce our la])ors somewhat, by ourselves dic- 
tating their work. But, unavoidably, after this reduction, there 
is and must be a wide range of studies taught every term in every 
academy. We cannot increase the number of our teachers; their 
compensation is too small now. We cannot raise our rates of 
charge; for many, even now, are kept back by the expense. Shall 
we divide up the work, leaving to the commercial colleges all 
that pertains to business; to the ladies' seminaries the graduation, 
and fitting for graduation, of all our ambitious girls? Shall we 
have a few schools which, like Andover, fit boys for co.llege, and 
do little else? Shall we send to Troy every young man who 
wishes to study chemistry or surveying? Shall we leave to the 
normal schools the work of preparing teachers? Doubtless they 
would all receive better instruction than now, but the expense 
would be beyond the means of most, and the enterprise too great 
for their undertaking. This division of labor is indeed more fea- 
sible now, with our railroad facilities, than formerly, and I know 
not but it is the true relief; nor do I object, if no better plan can 
be devised. 

With the present want of system, where every academy teaches 
everything to small classes, there is great waste of time and very 
imperfect results. Twenty scholars may be better taught than 
one; there will be more spirit and better preparation on the part 
of both scholars and teacher. What is worse, the time for recita- 
tion is cut down to the shortest, and for preparation on the part 
of the teacher, often to nothing. But, indeed, if schools are dis- 
tant and special, the expense is too great, the distance from home 
too great, and attendance is thereby discouraged. Many now are 
induced to make the beginning, and, the beginning made, are 
encouraged to go on, to secure a liberal education, simply because 
good schools are of easy access. 

I propose, then, to enquire whether there is not some one gen- 
eral course of study which may, with only slight modifications, 
embrace all the scholars of an academy, as well those who fit for 
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college as others; for the waste of labor subsists not alone between 
the academies, but also between the academies and colleges: for 
■we are teaching constantly the same things as they, in large mea- 
sure, in mathematics, natural science, history and metaphysics. I 
hope to show that this waste, at least, can be saved, and the other 
greatly reduced. 

One word first, in regard to the course of study now required 
in fitting boys for college. With the exception of the mathema- 
tics and a little else, it is wholly divorced from the studies of the 
other scholars of the academy. It is mostly Latin and Greek, in 
which other scholars have little interest, and do not join. For 
these few then — scarce a dozen — for these few, the time of one 
teacher is demanded and given — often the best teacher in the 
school — with great injustice and great detriment to all the rest, 
who not only suflfer from neglect, but actually pay a large part of 
this classical teacher's salary, the receipts from classical scholars 
not being sufficient therefor. And the classical scholars, on the 
other hand, not being required to do so, urged on to enter college 
at the earliest time, and further, well knowing that they must in 
college study algebra, geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, his- 
tory, and other studies, which are being pursued by their mates 
in the academy, and which they might pursue there without extra 
expense or trouble to the academy, and with great gain to them- 
selves, yet they neglect them, 

I hope to show, before I have done, that the course of study I 
propose, would be best for those who are fitting for college, and 
best for the colleges, as well as affording great relief to the aca- 
demies, 

I propose, then, to drop the Greek out of the preparatory 
course; that would save us half a man's labor. I think Principal 
Gardner proposed this change three years ago. He urged that 
the study of Greek would lose nothing thereby, for in a short 
time, under the efficient instruction the colleges might give, with 
the students' better training and greater strength, they would 
make up for that deficiency, I will go one step further, and urge 
upon the colleges, in their own course of study, the desirableness 
of making the Greek optional, and permitting \u its place the 
study of modern languages, history or natural science. I believe 
it would give equally good mental training, and increase the 
number of students at college; for many who ate aivx\G>\^ fe^ 
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better culture, are, I fear, kept back by the thought that they 
must work so many years for what can be of so little use. 

I do not mean to decry classical study. I understand the argu- 
ments in its favor. It is a vigorous and healthy mental gymnas- 
tic; it is the only way to get a thorough knowledge of one of the 
world's great ages. It gives power of expression; it teaches us 
the meaning of our own words, and the principles of our own 
language; it cultivates taste and the finer parts of man's nature; 
it introduces us to the great family of scholars. I understand 
this, and I propose to teach one dead language, the Latin, and 
urge its more general study, and from this one to gather most of 
the fruit claimed for both, and I would have the other also for 
those who desire it; for those who are to be our religious instruc- 
tors I urge its still more thorough study, omitting, perhaps, some 
other things to give it place. But why should all be compelled 
to pursue the same course? Why should the college* be little 
else than a preparatory theological school? I believe that many 
are kept out of college by their unwillingness to spend so many 
years in the gymnasium when there is real work; by their unwil- 
lingness to spend so many years of life's prime studying an 
exploded heathen mythology, when the works of the living God 
are spread out before them, from whose study the college in good 
part debars them; by their unwillingness to spend their young 
lives searching darkly among the bones of dead languages for 
treasures; when they can point to so many men in our own 
land, eminent for culture, refinement, ripe scholarship, sound 
judgment and rare ability, who know naught of this old 
learning. 

I urge, then, that it is unjust to require all who go to college 
to study Greek more than Hebrew, and I urge that, in any case, 
the academies should be relieved from teaching it. This is the 
first change. 

Again, I follow Principal Gardner, and I believe Principal Wil- 
liams also, in urging that the colleges should require, for entrance, 
a considerable knowledge of natural science, the elements of 
physical geography, botany, natural philosophy and chemistry; 
and of mathematics, the whole of algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, and of history and drawing a considerable knowledge. 
I urge this because the academies already teach these things to 
^^^ir other scholars, and can add a few more to classes already 
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formed, without additional trouble and expense, indeed, with 
positive advant^e; for they are the more scholarly and ambitious 
boys who will go to college, and they add life and interest to any 
olass they join, particularly if spurred up by a vigorous examina- 
t:iou ahead. I urge it again, because, if one fits for college and 
-then does not go, which is so often the case, he really has a good 
and useful education, of far more account to him than the little 
Oreek he might have learned. I urge it because I do not wish 
the requirements of the entrance examination made less. I urge 
it because I believe the academies can do this work just as well 
as the colleges — I mean the elementary instruction — and that 
those learned professors would find a more intelligent audience 
of students, to whom, with greater pleasure or greater profit to 
all, they might propound the grander truths of science, Instead, 
as now, of teaching details, or, neglecting these, speaking to those 
who understand them not. I urge it because I believe the trio, 
mathematics, natural science and language, afibrds more variety 
than mathematics, Latin and Greek, or Latin and Greek alone — 
more that is interesting to the young, whence a greater number 
of persons will begin a course of liberal culture, more work will 
be accomplished in the same time by the student, a more harmo- 
nious development of the fiiculties will ensue. I urge it because 
youth is the time when details are easiest acquired, particularly 
with regard to things which they can see and feel, abstraction 
coming later, and, therefore, it seems the natural method of edu- 
cation. 

I add history, because one should early begin to read of the 
world's great movements, and study the character of its good and 
wise men. I add drawing, both for its usefulness and its refining 
influence. 

All these things the academies can teach, do teach now, and 
will teafch well if they have time. 

But, indeed, the most important work of the academies of New 
York is not in the preparation of a few hundreds for college. It 
is with the many thousands who think not at all of college: 
young men and women who complete their education, so far as 
school is concerned, at the academies; our intelligent farmers, 
mechanics, teachers, and most of our professional men, who do 
not go to college, but from the academy to the professional school 
or into the active business of life; men of action^ yiko ^t^l^ ^^vl- 
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trol the country, make and execute its laws, develop its wealth, 
and suppoil its institutions; women who will be fit companions 
for such men. I insist that these shall have the first attention^ the 
course of study be arranged for them, and the strength of the 
best teachers spent with them. Am I wrong? 

What, then, is the best course of study, adapted alike to the 
wants of all the scholars of the academy? I know nothing better 
than what I have already proposed. Mathematics is king of 
sciences, in that it teaches man to reason, and drills him in reason* 
ing, wherein men differ most from each other, and most surpass 
the brute. Dr. Barrow says: ** Mathematics serve to ennerve the 
mind to a constant dilligence in study, to undergo the trouble of 
an attentive meditation, and cheerfully contend with such diffi- 
culties as lie in the way. They wholly deliver us from credulous 
simplicity, most strongly fortify us against the variety of scepti- 
cism, eflectually restrain us from rash presumption, moat easily 
incline us to a due assent, perfectly subjugate us to the govern- 
ment and weight of reason, and inspire us with a resolution to 
wrestle against the imperious tyranny of false prejudices. If the 
fancy is unsteady and fluctuating, it is, as it were, poised by this 
balance and steadied by this anchor. If the wit is blunt, it is 
sharpened by this whetstone; if it is luxuriant, it is pruned by this 
knife; if it is headstrong, it is restrained by this bridle, and if it 
is dull, it is roused by this spur. Lord Bacon says: "In the 
pure mathematics I can report no deficiencies, except it be that 
men do not sufficiently understand the excellent use of the pure 
mathematics in that they do cure many of the infirmities of the 
wit and the faculties intellectual; for if the wit be too dull, they 
sharpen it; if too wandering, they fix it; if too inherent in the 
flesh, they abstract it." 

Again, mathematics is servant of all sciences, for only by it arc 
their highest results yielded. It is an inexhaustible arsenal, 
whence all draw weapons; an inexhaustible fountain, whence all 
draw strength. Let mathematics stand first. 

Jl put history next, then natural science; or natural science, 
then history. I know not which should stand highest, either in 
time or importance. They are the two great fountains of thought, 
the one in the material world, the other in the mental and 
spiritual. The one deals with matter; teaches us its laws and its 
^'^-^ its beauties and its uses; shows us the road to comfort, to 
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wealth and to reverence; the other deals with men — God's high- 
est workmanship — shows us his follies and his virtues; presents 
"bright examples for us to follow; points out the reef that we must 
shun; prepares us for our duties as citizens; shows us our little- 
ness and our greatness. Let the history contain criticisms of 
government and society, analysis of character, the principles and 
motives of action, a history of peace as well as war, of thought 
as well as action. Let the natural science be taught in the field, 
the laboratory and the workshop. 

One^s own language is of course to be studied with care, and 
some foreign tongue, if possible; Latin first, fo.r general culture. 
But he who would read science deeply must know French, and 
he who would have great scholarship can not safely neglect Ger- 
man. I doubt whether the academies should teach both these 
languages; but the colleges should teach them, certainly rather 
than Greek, for they are always of great use aside from the men- 
tal training, and Greek can scarce be called so. To these noble 
studies I add bookkeeping, political economy and the simpler 
principles of government and law, with all that pertains to busi- 
ness and to our political duties, and this for boys and girls alike, 
believing that all need this knowledge, and that women will not 
cease their dependence so long as their education is so frivolous. 
I add drawing and music; and last, not least, the history, geogra- 
phy and antiquities of the Bible, together with the evidences of 
Christianity in nature and revelation, and Christian ethics. 

I would then omit the Greek in the academies, and make it 
optional in college; add the elements of natural science, all the 
lower mathematics, and a large knowledge of history, drawing, 
and perhaps the French, to the requirements of the entering ex- 
amination at college, and thus arrange one course of study for all 
the students of the academy. 

I claim for the academies less labor on the part of the teachers, 
from the fewer classes, larger and more interesting classes, better 
instruction and more thorough work. I claim for the colleges a 
body of students better trained in the simple elements, and b^ter 
able to profit by their higher instruction. I claim a saving for 
■all our teachers of that great waste of time and strength. 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES AN 
INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT OF LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION. 

BY TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek and Oriental Languages in Union College, 

That the Bible should have a place in all our schools has been 
urged on the ground that we are a christian nation. On the other 
side it has been maintained that the state knows no religion — not 
even a God — and that any recognition of either would be a viola- 
tion of religious, or, as it might better be said, irreligious libeily. 
Although not intending to go far into that argument here, it 
would not be difficult, we think, to show that nothing of predom- 
inant social interest, whether belonging to the inner or the outer 
life of a people, can be harmlessly ignored, either by the legisla- 
■ ture or the school. As well attempt thus to ignore the English 
language, and give it no manner of* preference, because there are 
those among us who speak other tongues, as to affect a like neu- 
trality between the predominant Christianity of the land and the 
small minority of unbelievers* Such neutrality, even if it were 
possible, would be unjust. But it is impossible. " He that is 
not for, is against." There is no neutrality here — there can be 
no neutrality. The attempt to be unchristian becomes simply 
antichristian] in the effort to be wholly unsectarian, there is a 
favoring of the worst sect of all. This has nothing to do with 
the cry of church and state. It is simply the recognition or denial 
of what exists, and whose existence, or non-existence, must have a 
most important influence, not only "upon the morals, but upon the 
thinking, the literature, the whole inner life, and, through that, 
upon the whole outer life of a people. Thus neutrality towards 
Christianity and the scriptures is simply impossible. The oppo- 
sition, though negative in form, becomes positive hostility. It is 
a greating, in the very start, of a bias to unbelief. Even the 
youngest child cannot fail to understand its tendency. The Bible, 
in this clamor, gets the aspect of a dangerous book. It is opposed 
to freedom and the conscience. The state is jealous of it. Who 
can estimate the mischief of this sceptical bias so early given, or of 
this moral taint communicated to the soul in its earliest thinking? 
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But we cannot dwell on this. There is another view that may 
"be taken, which does not so directly assail the opposite prejudice, 
and is more in keeping with our position as a purely intellectual 
and educational association. It is this: The knowledge of the 
scriptures, which are the ground of our religion, is an essen- 
tial part of true education in its literary and intellectual aspect. 
It is a branch of knowledge too high in its claims, whether true 
or false, too wide in its bearings, whether historical or religious, 
too deep in its intimate connection with all that is deepest in our 
nature, to be ignored in any scheme of education whether liberal 
or restricted. In other words, one cannot be called a truly edu- 
cated man, who is ignorant of the Bible. Whatever else he may 
lay claim to; whatever may be his position in society, or in the 
nation, — whether he lifts his head in the senate, or assumes dis- 
tinction at the bar, or plays the orator and guide of the people; 
if he is not familiar with the scriptures, if he is a stranger to their 
history, if he knows little or nothing of the wide and peculiar 
literature it has created in the world, — he is an uneducated man, 
an ill-informed man, — he is an ignorant man — a very ignorant man. 
He lacks acquaintance with one of the most important constituents 
of human thought; he is a child, yes, inferior to some children, 
in respect to a knowledge which has done more than all other 
intellectual causes to affect the thinking of the race, and to deflect 
the spiritual course of the world^s history. He pretend to teach 
his fellow men, to be their political or social guide, who knows 
nothing of this vast underlying and controlling powerl The idea 
is preposterous. 

And yet how many are in this very condition! How frivolous 
and inane, in many of its departments, is becoming our literature 
On account of this ignorance and this ignoring! We talk of the 
prejudices and the superstitions of the seventeenth century. 
better have them all again, if they would bring with them the 
Vigor, the clearness, and the profundity which the literature of 
those times derived from the universal acknowledgment and uni- 
versal study of the Holy Scriptures. 

And not iii the world alone do we trace this great defect. 
^Whatever may be the cause, even in the church is there the want 
of a proper appreciation of the power of the scriptures. I mean 
"their intellectual power, their thought-suggesting power. If cler- 
gymen everywhere studied the Bible and its literature as they 
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ought, they could not so overlook the rich treasures that might 
be brought out from its faithful and learned exposition. With 
this storehouse of things new and old, or old yet ever new, ever 
lying open before them, and studied by them as it should be 
studied, they could not be content with spinning sermons, as 
many of them do, out of their own cerebral webs, with nothing 
really drawn from the scriptures but the formality of the text. 
How much beating of the air might be saved, if, instead of moral 
this and moral that, and obligation, and missions of the age, and 
an everlasting talk about the power of the pulpit, they should 
bring their souls into closest contact with a psalm of David, or a 
chapter of Paul, until every word and every figure stood out in 
all their rich suggestiveness, thought breeding thought in an ever 
expanding series, — thus anchored firmly on a thorough knowledge 
of the letter^ and thence safely exploring the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of the spirit. How gi'eat the oversight, when any fail to see 
that here are the true materials for preaching, and that this alone 
is, in fact, that veritable preaching of the Word for which they 
claim to be divinely commissioned. Do they want inspiration? 
are they at a loss for subjects and ideas? let them then without 
fear of the charge of plagiarism draw copiously from this fountain 
so inexhaustible in its depth and its diversity. There is a com- 
plaint of too little variety in our modern preaching. It is often 
a mer^ hostile cavil, but the cure for it is not what that cavilling 
spirit would indicate. Such variety is not to be found by descend- 
ing mto the arena of the world, as some would advise, but by 
bringing the world up to the Bible, ascending into the higher 
region of scriptural thought, and spreading out its sublime wealth 
of idea in all its suggestive relations to human thinking and human 
history. 

The Bible in its intellectual aspect, — the mental quickening that 
comes from the study of the scriptures, whether as exemplified in 
an individual or in an age; it is this on which we are tempted to 
dwell. It is yet to be seen whether minds of the highest order 
can be produced without it. Had there been no higher or stronger 
influence at work than what is now called Baconianism, it may be 
questioned whether it ever would have produced Bacon himself. 
Underneath all his thinking, as may in truth be said of all the 
great minds of that remarkable age, there lay this unearthly 
thought, this rich spiritual suggestiveness of the scriptures. With 
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'^^lat affection do they speak of it, not in the platitudes of a 
^*Xodern platform Bible patronizing, but with a deep feeling of its 
**xtellectual as well as its religious worth. It was not with Bacon 
^- mere skeleton of a creed which had come down to him from his 
^-:mcestors, and which he was not yet fully prepared to shake off. 
ir"he thought pervades all his works. Everywhere, in a spirit of 
c3.eepest reverence, and of devout affection, does he thus speak of 
t lie christian revelation as the foundation, the crown, and the end 
Kzi^f all other knowledge. This could be proved abundantly from 
fciis writings, but in his famous confession of faith we have the 
^^vidence of the fact that Bacon's intellectual greatness had its 
iKroot in this source, and that all his rich thinking on the works of 
Ood received a higher stamp of grandeur from the constant im- 
■;^ression of what he so often, and so reverently, and so affection- 
-Sitely, styles his word. 

The highest genius has ever recognized the Bible as an intel- 
lectual sustaining power. It has been the life of modem poetry. 
lEven the dark Byronic school derived its most vigorous thought 
from its antagonism. It would be easy to show that neither 
Byron nor Shelley could have written as they did, had it not been 
for ideas which the world never would have had without the 
Bible. There is no need of citing Milton and his immortal works; 
but it is not too much to say, that, without the scriptures, we 
should have had no Shakespeare. He may not have been person- 
ally devout, yet he felt this higher influence of the age around 
him, and he wrote as he surely would not have written, had the 
predominant guides of thought at that time been godless anti- 
biblical thinkers like Spenser, Comte, and Mill. Compare Scott 
with Dickens. Concede to the latter all that is claimed for him 
in the farcical, and in some aspects of the pathetic, yet what a 
lack of the higher knowledge of human nature do his caricatures 
betray as compared with the profound portraitures of the author 
of Waverly. Dickens knows nothing of the Bible; he is totally 
ignorant of its intrinsic wealth, and of the unearthly power that 
has ever marked its influence upon the world. Scott drew deeply 
from its intellectual, if not from its moral inspiration. He lived 
among a people who revered the Bible, whose history was full of 
it, whose social life was formed by it. Whether spiritually under 
its influence or not, he knew its spiritual power. He had the 
genius to perceive that there was something higher even than 
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genius in the scriptures, — that they contained world-ideas, a spir-^^^Hr 
itual adaptedness to all diversities of souls and to all varieties oi^ ^f 
personal condition. We see this even in the pictures in whicbT^-h 
he is thought to have betrayed a hostility to certain forms of relE JMi- 
gious truth. Scott could portray the fierce enthusiast, or th-^tme 
gloomy fanatic, or the maddened antinomian zealot; for he kne^^- w 
something of the deep moral mystery exhibited in these chara^ —Me- 
ters, and the greatness inherent in the very ideas of which the^^sey 

were the perverse representatives. Dickens could only draw tl Mie 

absurd, snivelling hypocrite, canting ever, in season and out (__— ^of 
season, as though his only motive were to show the world whs. ^^at 
a very foolish and absurd hypocrite he is. In all Dickens' nove - ^n^ h 
it is ever the same, a man brought in simply to caricature relT ^i- 
gion, hypocritical without any reason, or without any groun^ -^d, 

either in the worldly or religious nature of man, from which sui ^ci 

a character could grow. He represents nothing. Even in wh=- ut 
may seem their perversions of the 'religious life, how great ttrn^e 
difierence between these writers! The higher genius, Scotrr^, 
versed in the scriptures, and in church history, paints for us thsLt 
awful personage, Balfour of Burley. Dickens, more ignorant o/ 
the Bible than many a child in a Sunday school, attempts to make 
us laugh, but more often disgusts us with such wretched travesties 
as the red nosed shepherd in Pickwick. Any one who has read 
the works may pursue the contrast. The powerful limning in the 
one case, the utter failure in the other, come from just the differ- 
ence in true scriptural knowledge on which we are dwelling. Still 
more do we see this in the more wholesome productions of Scott^s 
genius. One who had not made the Bible a constant study, could 
never have produced such works as Ivanhoe, and Eob Roy, and 
Old Mortality, and the Heart of Mid Lothian. And so also in 
the drawing of what may be called their strikingly bad characters. 
Dickens' Quilps, and Ralph Nicklebys, and Uriah Heaps, are pure 
absurdities. They are so bad, so unnecessarily bad, so irration- 
ally bad, and so evidently the mere artificial creatures whom the 
author chooses to blacken for no other reason than merely to set 
off the poor, tame, worthless virtues opposed to them, that the 
reader, if he has any sense of justice, finds himself on the side of 
these miserably distorted beings; he is led to feel for them as 
persons who have been unfairly treated by the writer, — their 
absurd depravity having no more reason for it, no more of a true 
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development out of any deep generic evil in humanity, than the 
contrasted virtues have from any real excellence either of nature 
or of grace. There is in it all, neither reason nor inspiration. 
On a par with the absurd depravity of the Quilps, and the Uriah 
Heaps, is the equally unmeaning and characterless goodness of 
his Cheerebles and David Coppei-fields. 

It requires but little thinking to see what a blank there would 
he in our literature, if there could be abstracted from it all of 
power, of sentiment, or of idea that has come into it, directly or 
indirectly, from the scriptures. It is morally and spiritually 
wholesome, sometimes to let the mind float down the stream of 
such a hypothetical speculation. Does a shade of scepticism come 
over the soul, cure it by giving it for a season full and free indul- 
gence. Let us see where we would land, qj: what we would have 
to come to, if we loose our grasp of the highest truth. That we 
may hold it thus the firmer in reality, let it go in imagination; let 
it all go. We are scriptureless, soulless, godless — "ASeoi iv Kboiiw — 
"without God and without hope in the world." The Bible 
gonel What next? How groundless the idea that we could 
cut out the scriptures from the world's thought, and make no 
greater vacuity than the space they seem to occupy in some minds. 
Natural religion, too, is gone. Once that might have done as a help 
when men had not received the higher and the surer guide, but 
natural religion comes no more, lives no more, after the universal 
rejection of the scriptures. The idea of a life to come goes out 
in darkness. There may seem still to be left the dry notion of 
some great causality, but this is not God — our God — for prayer is 
gone, and providence is gone, and love, and justice, and holiness 
are gone. All ethics higher than the barest present utilitarian- 
ism, and that for want of something higher to hold it ever gravi- 
^ting to a lower scale — all ideas of an eternal right, of an immu- 
table truth higher than "things," or any ** nature of things," the 
©ATerlasting fair,' the everlasting good — all gone with all their glo- 
rious visions. How immense the vacuum, even if we confine our 
tlioughts to the loss suffered by religion, or what is immediately 
Connected with religion. But the thoughtful imagination cannot 
s'top here. Much more than this is to be thrown into the ever 
yawning abyss. Poetry goes next. Even the ancient poetry drew 
^^ most soul-inspiring ideas from perverted beliefs preserved in 
ttieir stern purity only in the scriptures. The deepest and most 
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spiritual ideas of the Greek muse clustered around their doctrine 
of Nemesis, of moral retribution, of sin begetting sin as well as 
penalty, the doctrine of destiny in its ancient purer sense of divine 
justice, slow but sure. This was before Christianity, though 
reflected from those earliest ideas out of which the later form of 
Christianity arose. Revelation gone! Retribution, except as an 
unmeaning babble about mere physical consequences, is banished 
from the belief and from the conscience. It is forever parted 
from the realm of poetry, and what a troop of ideas goes out with 
iti The whole power of the epic and dramatic is lost. Religion 
and revelation must receive the homage of an age, or poetry goes 
out bey on' '^ recovery, all but the merest outward painting, even 
should th' '*'• survive. Art next departs. Faith gone, the earthly 
and sensu A predominant, the ideal must lose its hold upon the 
tiiind. 

But what of science? Ah, here is certainty, it is boasted. This 
will remain, though all else were lost; the grounds of science are 
immutable; her progress is settled. But let us not be too confi- 
dent, even here. There are ideas rooted in religion and nursed 
by revelation, for the want of which even science would lose its 
interest. It may do very well to enlarge upon the utilitarian ends 
of science in the preface to a scientific text book, whilst its higher 
aims are held in reserve for the contemplation of the choice esoteric 
few; it takes well to tell the utilitarian masses how very useful 
astronomy is in navigation, and how useful navigation is to com- 
merce, — of what great practical value chemistry is in the analysis 
of poisons and the detection of bad brandy; but the scientific man 
himself, if he has any of its true spirit, knows very well that he 
has been moved by a higher and purer stimulus than this, and 
that, without this higher stimulus, science must fall at last wholly 
into the hands of the empiricist. However he may choose to 
please the public by the presentation of its earthly utilities, he 
knows that it must have, after all, something that connects it in 
its ultimate principles with the eternal and the divine, and that, 
without this, it cannot be strictly science, — something, in other 
words, which allies it to religion, giving to the spirit with which 
it is pursued the a priori reverence of faith, and the awe of devo- 
tion. Even in science, the theoretical, the contemplative, the 
ideal, is its highest end, its most alluring charm. Other men may 
keep up their din about facts, bare facts, but the philosophic man 
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of science knows that one cannot truly seek without an inspiring 
idea of something to be found, some notion, call it a priori or 
what you please, of whot it is, and how it is to be found. There 
are those who are content with a lower position. To them, as to 
Herbert Spenser, thei'e is nothing in the universe but force and 
motion, and motion is heat, and heat comes from the sun, and so 
the sun does all things. A late scientific lecturer becomes almost 
transported in the enunciation of these solar utilities. One might 
almost imagine it a chant of the ancient fire- worshippers. ** He (the 
sun) grows the cotton, he spins the fibre, and weaves the web. 
The clover blossoms, and the scythe of the mower swings by the 
the same force. The sun digs the oi'es from our mir'^s, he rolls 
the iron, he rivets the plates, he boils the water, hf draws the 
train," and so on, and so on. All this, because the mn is heat, 
and heat is motion. The lecturer occupies a page with the rhap- 
sody. He might just as well have occupied twenty pages; and 
as all physical causes are connected with all physical efiects — since 
nothing would be just as it is^ if everything had not been just 
what it was — he might just as well have selected any other force 
.in the series of physical causation, and tied to it every effect in 
the Kosmos. He need not have stopped in these mere outward 
utilities. Indeed he does not. The sun is the moving power, 
too, in the spiritual world (if anything can be called spiritual), 
as well as in the more outwardly mechanical. ** He forms the 
muscle," the lecturer proceeds; ** he urges on the blood, he builds 
the brain." The great master of this philosophy goes farther, and 
says that thought, too, is force and motion, and so ideas them- 
selves are dynamical powers. Following this, the lecturer might 
have presented a nearer instance of this sweeping generalization. 
fie might have told his wondering audience that the very lecture 
they were hearing was a product of heat. The sun did it all. 
It was just such a quantity of caloric in his brain as the conductor, 
Qnd in their brains as the receptive medium. It might all be 
Xneasured by the deflections of the galvanometer, and by the 
thermo-electric pile. In other words, it was simply heat lectur- 
ing on heat, and heat, through a calorific process, receiving the 
lecture. Such thaumaturgic exhibitions as these, may strike 
awhile by reason of their novelty, and their curious extravagance, 
tut they are scientifically suicidal in the end. The heat soon 
cools, and there is no other stimulus in them, no lofty enthusiasm, 
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no divinity. With nothing higher than such gross materializing 
appeals, and earthly utilities, science must, in the end, lose its 
greatest interest; even its utilitarian Jiims must become powerless 
to arouse the demanded mental eflbrt, for the want of that higher 
stimulus, that higher utility, as we may call it. which is necessary 
to hold up all ]>elow. 

The scriptures are not scientific or philosophical, but its great 
ideas of God, of the soul, of immortality, of retribution, are the 
life of poetry, of art, of aesthetics, of morals, and even of science 
itself. If we take religion in its purely intellectual aspect, its 
severance from science would be the loss to the latter of its 
highest sustaining idea. But more fatal still, it is the loss of 
hope in losing the thought of a personal immortality. 

We live to think ; not think to live ; 
This is the high utility, and thus we prove 
The soul immortal as the truth itself. 

What a pitiable spectacle, the unbelieving geologist digging for — 
fossils, with no higher belief than that one day he shall be a fossil 
himself I What matters it to such a man, whether the earth hai^- 
existed ten thousand or ten million years? What matters it to 
him, who sees nothing spiritual in the universe, to know the dis- 
tances and laws of the planets? 

Quid tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundunt 
Percurrisse polnm, — morituro. 

What good to thee 
To have searched the vast aerial domes, and traversed 
In thy soul the heaven's infinity — 

Since thou must die? 

For a moment the thin, transparent bubble floats upon the 
waves' summit in a stormy night; for a moment it reflects the 
shining hosts above; for a moment all the forms, all the laws, and 
all the ideas of the heavens are represented in that pellucid miiTor. 
Imagine it to have one moment's consciousness of all this, before 
it is gone forever.- Man is that bubble; science is that bubble, if 
there be not something higher than science, something surpassing 
knowledge to give to knowledge all its value. We need not teach 
what is called dogmatic theology, but surely some training of the 
mind to these higher connections in our thinking, some knowledge 
of the book on which they are chiefly grounded, should be re- 
garded as indispensable in education. 

Aside from the direct influence of the Bible on the world's 
thinking, and the world's literature, there is what may be called 
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"*3he literature of the Bible itself. To say nothing now of the vast 
-^□.mount of commentary, exegesis, philological and archaeological 
^■•esearch, all more or less connected with the leading intellectual 
-questions of every age, there is the literary history of the Bible 
^^is a whole, and in its various departments. If the true history of 
liumanity be a history of what it has felt and thought, what an 
ignorant man is he who knows nothing of this, and whose igno- 
rance leads him to treat it with contempt. Take the single de- 
partment of biblical versions, made from veiy early periods, and 
how wide a field is presented! Translations from one language 
into another may be said to have begun with versions of the 
scriptures. The. Greeks had no translations of the writings of 
other nations. The Romans, with the seeming exception of a few 
dramatic imitations, had no translations from the Greek. There 
was no demand for them. The interest of one nation in the think- 
ing of another had not been aroused. There were no world-ideas, 
until these very peculiar writings began to be known. Even 
Homer, the most popular book of antiquity, had never had any- 
thing else than a Grecian dress. The same may be said of the 
Greek philosophy. With the exception of a very few fragments 
of Plato, which the learned curiosity of Cicero turned into Latin, 
Do Greek author had ever been thus transferred, much less any 
Oriental book. The whole stimulus here came from the new inte- 
rest created when "the law first went forth from Zion, and the 
^ord of the Lord from Jerusalem." When a few Jewish Rabbis, 
Under the patronage of the Ptolemies, and aided by a few curious 
Oreeks, sat down in Alexandria to make the earliest version of 
"the Pentateuch, about a hundred years before Christ, then and 
there was the first beginning of a world literature. In this strange 
old book which Ptolemy had discovered, and which contained 
<;he history and law of a very strange and peculiar people, there 
"Xvere world-ideas, and they were found to be very ancient, dating 
sway back to the very earliest historical times. There was a reali- 
zation of Plato's dream, that afar oif among the Barbarians, and 
<;oming down from the remote past, there might be concealed 
something higher and more divine than all Grecian philosophy, 
something that would concern all humanity. It was found in the 
promise to Abraham, ** that in thee and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed." Here was the book preserved by 
the most secluded people on earth, and yet it had a cosmopolitan 
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Bss of thoiiijht Avith which there was iiothin«f to be com- 
' in Ilonicr, or even in Phito himself. Away back in the 
spiece, *' in the beginning of the volume of the book," as the 
liist says, there wa.s the promise of a Great One to come, who 
Jto cru«h the serpent's head, deliver man from the woes of 
|lnd the thraldom of a mighty spiritual adversary. The sha- 
ps of it had been east on all the mythologies of the world, but 
alone was found their explanation. In this very old pro- 
bcy lay the elements of the pure heroic. Every nation, in its 
|lnderings, had carried with it something of the idea, but had 
Dthed it, each in its own perversions. In one it was the warrior 
hero knight; in another, the lawgiver, or the reformer; it was 
le strong man ridding the world of giants, hydras or robbers; or 
It was the wise man blessing the race with some useful discovery 
in agriculture or the arts. In all these was the shadowy form of 
[that Great Deliverer, the El Gibbor (Isa. ix, 5), the Mighty One, 
or Mighty God, as the piophet calls him. The spiritual in its 
purity was preserved alone in the Jewish Messianic idea, as it 
grew brighter from age to age, until finally it stood forth fully 
revealed in the incarnate Son of the Highest. Here was the secret 
of the wonderful power of this book, when it first began to be 
made known to the world at large. It presented the bright image 
of one who was the *' Desire of all nations." It contained the 
thought which, in some form, had aroused the longings of all ear- 
nest souls, and kept alive in the world every semblance of the 
heroic. 

Hence it was that the Bible was the first book translated from 
one language into another. There arose a demand for it, such as 
there had never been for Homer, or Pindar, or Plato. It was 
found to be a world-book, and more than all others to contain 
what we have called world-ideas. The Greek version of the Sep- 
tuagint was the first demand; but hardly a century had elapsed 
from the crucifixion of Christ, before both the Old and New Tes- 
taments were transferred to the two languages that then, next to 
the Greek, were most widely spoken in the civilized world. We 
mean the Latin and the Syriac. These were soon followed by the 
Coptic, the Armenian, and the Gothic, — the last a version whose 
fragments, still remaining, are of the deepest philological interest, 
as presenting the only specimens left of what may be called the 
grandmother of our own Saxon tongue in the third and fourth 
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^^^^iituries after Christ. The wild Goths, too, wanted these world- 

*^^as; and this new demand produced in the rude Gothic language 

^^ literary phenomenon which had never been exhibited in the 

^"ioh and polished tongues of Greece and Rome, and in the golden 

^^ge of their national literature. Who would ever have thought 

^^f turning the Greek poets into the Gothic or Thracian languages? 

^But now a new literary impulse had come upon the world. Shall 

^ man be called educated, we repeat it, who is totally ignorant 

of the history of these great Bible versions, and the quickening 

power they exerted on the world^s thinking and the world's lite- 

I'ature? 

The place of the Bible in history. There can only be given 
here the barest leading ideas, presenting the form rather of a 
disjointed table of contents, than of a methodical argument. Each 
heading, however, suggests a mine of thought. The Bible the 
key to history. The Bible the great enigma of history. The 
Bible inexplicable, except as the veritable record of a supernatural 
revelation — in other words, a history of God^s special dealings in 
t:he world, comprising not only the supernatural, but also all in 
laature and in the course of human events above the ordinary nat- 
xiral and ordinary historical. The Bible the most human of all 
iDOoks, and yet having no clue to its explanation as coming from 
Siny mere human development, — ever warring, in fact, with such 
development, whilst of all books lying nearest to the universal 
lieart and universal thinking. The Bible the most exclusive, and 
-at the same time the most catholic of books; most national in its 
form, yet most cosmopolitan in its spirit; most oriental in its 
dress, yet so perfectly adapted to the occidental mind; so very 
ancient, and yet so easily making its home among modern ideas; 
so idiomatic, yet so translatable into all earthly tongues, and car- 
rying such a stream of philological richness into every speech that 
receives it, — giving a loftier grandeur to the Sanscrit and the 
German, whilst lifting up to an inconceivable moral elevation, the 
scant and lowly dialects of the Esquimaux and the New Zealander. 
And so, too, is history an enigma without the Bible. It is the 
key to its abrupt breaks, like tha faults that arc found in the geo- 
logical strata. The natural in the world^s history more difficult 
to understand without the supernatural than with it. The Bible 
itself, in its constant deflection of the world^s spiritual causation, 
as great a wonder, as great a miracle, as any deflection from 
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merely physical causation recorded in it; more marvelous, in fact, 
to a right thinking, inasmuch as it presents the question of a 
higher credibility than Hume ever thought of — ^the credibility of 
the reason, as distinguished from the vulgar incredibility of the 
sense, the higher wonder of the contemplative faculty, as distin- 
guished from the mere strangeness of the sense. This awe of the 
reason, instead of rejecting, demands the supernatural somewhere. 
A physical miracle is opposed to the ordinary witnessing of expe- 
rience, and so far arouses this sense incredulity. But there is 
something on the other side far more strange than this. A world 
in which God never personally appeal's, — a world without revela- 
tion, in which no voice ever comes from the higher sphere, — ^iu 
which there is no communication between the finite rational and 
the infinite mind, — where the eternal never speaks to the tempo- 
ral — this is opposed to that other credibility of which we have 
spoken. No deflection in nature, no miracle presented to the 
sense^ can be as strange as such a dreary, hopeless, uninterrupted 
natural, to that wonder of the sense-transcending faculty by which 
man is related to the divine and becomes himself a supernatural 
being. 

The Bible was a power in history before it was published to 
the world. It was so, as the objective point, we may say, towards 
which God was directing all the great movements of antiquity. 
For ages were these holy writings and this chosen people (chosen 
for the very purpose of being a world-people) shut up in the 
mountains of Judea, unknown to the Greek and Eoman, — ^the last 
people that the philosophic historian of antiquity would have 
thought of, had the question been proposed. What power now in 
the world shall have the most influence on the ages to come? For 
their going forth all things were then preparing. The strong 
** he-goat" of DaniePs vision, with the great horn between his 
eyes, was coming ** swiftly from the West," so " swiftly that he 
seemed not to touch the ground." In other words, Alexander, in 
his conquests, was carrying into the East the Greek culture, Greek 
ideas, Greek literature, and, above all, the noble Greek language 
to be the medium of a New Revelation, requiring a greater copi- 
ousness, and more dialectic precision than was found in the old 
Shemitic. The latter, in its majestic brevity, was the language 
of authority, of a priori truth; its style was. Thus saith the Lord; 
the one that succeeded was the language of ideas, of didactic argu- 
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Tneiit, of God reasoning with men, — a language now to be charged 
with new unearthly thought almost beyond its vast capacity to 
bear. The Grecian movement fulfilled its historical mission; and 
then comes that fourth beast, ** dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly," with its ** great iron teeth breaking in pieces and 
stamping " the nations under its feet. It was Eoma, the strong 
onCj as its name symbolises, the irresistible Koman power, with 
its ideas of law, of empire, of political science, — those very ideas 
that now enter so largely into our modern civilization. Whilst 
these were thus converging, there was taking place another move- 
ment, more silent and unobserved, but no less powerful in its 
effects upon the future destinies and future thinking of the world. 
It was the new migratory impulse, which, after the Babylonian 
exile, seems to have taken possession of the ancient chosen people. 
^o theory of natural development can account for this, for it was 
in opposition to all their previous ways as well as previous training. 
From being the most exclusive and secluded, they now become 
the most wandering nation on the face of the earth. God sent 
t:hem forth, as he had before dispersed the nations in the plain of 
Shinar, and in a few centuries the Jews were found everywhere, 
<;arrying their monotheistic ideas into every part of the vast 
^iKovfMevxi, the habitable Koman world. 

How strikingly is there symbolised the meeting of these mighty 
fstreams in the superscription which Pilate placed upon the cross 
of Christ! ** And it was written over him, in letters' of Greek, 
and Latin, and Hebrew, this is the king of the jews." The 
Koman governor merely meant to accommodate the crowd of 
Komans, Greeks, and Jews who had come out from that now cosmo- 
politan city of Jerusalem to view the strange spectacle. But we see 
now its higher significance. What a history is mirrored in that 
short inscription! — those three languages, representative of the 
three greatest controllers of human thought, thus meeting in the 
cross of Christ. Each of these influences had wrought, in its own 
way, and now are they brought together, henceforth to be the 
servants of a new spiritual power which had come in opposition 
to all natural development, deflecting all other forces, physical or 
historical, and converging them all to this one centre, and in this 
one direction. 

Shall we talk of education without the Bible, when in the ab- 
sence of it profane history cannot be understood? We will 
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endeavor to illustrate this by one very brief reference to a por- 
tion of the scriptures which, of all others, the unthinking reader 
is a,pt to neglect. Take, for example, the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
What an exceedingly dry and uninteresting document, some would 
say — what a dreary series of uupronouncable Shemitic proper 
names I What instruction can our children derive from this? Even 
some who profess to revere the Bible, find in this and similar por- 
tions of it, little or nothing of interest. Now, it is this despised 
chapter, with its series of hai'd names, that stands at the head of 
all history, and all ethnology. It may be said, more than any- 
thing else, to furnish the key to the great problem of the affinity 
of languages. The learned German rationalist, hostile as he is to 
all that is most spiritual in the Bible, is compelled to express his 
astonishment at this very ancient document, standing so far back 
in the world's first dawn, yet shedding such a light on the most 
important ethnological questions even of our own day. Had this 
hoary register been decyphered from an Egyptian temple, or been 
dug out of some Babylonian mound, or been found engraven on 
the great rock of Behistun, with such unquestionable marks of a 
veiy great antiquity, what a noise would it have occasioned in the 
learned and literary world I How many treatises would have been 
written upon it; how our reviews would have swarmed with arti- 
cles upon it; what a large space it would have occupied in the 
transactions of philosophical and archaeological societies. But 
here it lies in our neglected Bibles, this luminous Kohinoor, this 
hidden diamond of history, and, therefore, some would say, it 
should form no part of secular education. 

It may be said that the scriptures are mainly occupied with 
the question, ** Whither go we?" But there is another which 
now, more than at any other period, has been forced upon our 
attention. Whence came we, and who are we? Has the race been 
in existence six thousand, or six million years? Was man a new 
thing upon the earth, the full formed product of a supernatural 
power, or is he the result of ages of development, rising from the 
lowest organic life up to what we now call the human? Did he 
come out of the toadstool, caiTying along with him nothing more 
than the developing life that was once in the toadstool, or was 
there a moment when the primus hoino became such through the 
inspiration of God? It is the great anthropological question of 
the age. Now on this the scriptures have a most important his- 
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^orical bearing, to say nothing of the supernatural witnessing, and 
the dogmatic interest. Viewed as the oldest record of the world, 
what a vahie it has! How utterly deficient is any system of edu- 
cation that ignores this, or does not give it a high place in the 
solution of such a problem I The next generation will be sum- 
moned to meet this question, as it was never met before, and they 
should be prepared for the issue. On the other side it is affirmed 
that man has been but a short time upon the earth, a very short 
time as compared with the age of the earth itself. The two great 
proofs are, the Bible account of the early races, and the speaking 
silence of profane history beyond a certain point, when all is still. 
The voice that seems to come from the empty chamber of the 
great pyramid proclaims that man is not a great deal older than 
the pyramids. It is about this time, or a little before, that he 
bursts into history, as it were, full grown. No long periods of 
vinhistorical or even legendary savageism — no historical glimpse 
Avhatever of ages in which he was slowly rising above the animals 
Avith whom he had long been herding. There are no traces of 
siny such semi-human being, no marks of any transition stage in 
^vhich he was passing from the quadruped, through the long-armed 
^pe. up into the tailless biped. Mr. Huxley can find no such 
^ancestors, however proud he might be of the discovery. How- 
^3ver plausible such a view may seem in theory, there is no proof 
of it. The silence of history, the silence of the rocks, the express 
language of revelation, is all against it. Some few remains that 
liave a semi-human look have been lately found, it is said, in cer- 
tain places, but they are not of this species homo, whose head and 
l^ranches, whose dispersion and early pioneering are given in the 
wonderful tenth of Genesis. None of these have ever been so lost 
to history that their course could not be traced. We know some- 
thing of all Noah's family. Japhet was the chief wanderer. The 
two main streams, of the sons of Gomer, that took their long way 
through middle Europe and middle Asia, are each to be recog- 
nized in races still roving the earth. Revelation shines upon 
their beginning, and ethnology has ever kept them to some extent 
in view. The other branch, the sons of Javan, that took the way 
of the Mediterranean and of the ** isles of the sea," present a line 
of historical light reaching up to the point of connection with the 
scriptures. Among the sons of Noah, Shem was the most reli- 
gious, and his descendants have, for the most part> reoiaiued ul 
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or near the ancient home-land, preserving the primeval monothe- 
ism as it lay between the eastern pantheism and the western poly- 
theism, witnessing, more or less, in all its branches, to the very 
ancient promise that He (not Japhet, as some interpret, but) He, 
the Shekinah, God himself, should dwell in the tents of Shem. 
Whilst Japhet was roving in the northern forests, and Shem was 
leading a simple, pious nomadic life. Ham, the most enterprising 
and intellectual of the Patriarch's sons, went down to Egypt, 
whilst another branch of the Hamites, under the mighty Nimrod, 
took a southeastern direction, and laid the foundation of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian empires. In both branches they were the 
pioneers of civilization. There was in both the city-building, 
empire-founding tendency. How soon rose up the great monarchy 
of Egypt, with its pyramids, its agriculture, its canals, its tem- 
ples, its orders of society, its mystic philosophy; whilst similar 
phenomena were presenting themselves in those monuments of 
human vigor that Layard's and Rawliuson's excavations have 
revealed to the wonder of the modern world. These are the men 
with whom history opens. It bursts upon us, as we have said. 
The primeval man shows splendidly in the very beginning of his 
career. He was not a savage, according to the miserable Huxlean 
theory, so readily assumed by the unthinking. The poor dregs 
of humam'ty to which we now give that name are not man slowly 
rising, but man long falling. They are but the embers of a dying 
light. Such was not man primeval. He was not scientific, but 
he was no savage. He had much to learn, but he learned very 
rapidly. He possessed great vigor, both of body and mind, keen 
senses, great skill of hand, and a mighty ambition to do great 
things. These primeval men, or the men who stand at the head 
of history, and with whom history opens, were the Babel tower- 
builders, the pyramid-builders, the Cyclopean wall-builders, the 
great city-builders, the empire-founders. Eude certainly they 
were, in some aspects of their early beliefs, for they thought that 
they could build towers that would reach to the heavens above, 
and by this means escape the floods. But in this they only at- 
tempted, with all their early vigor of soul and body, to carry out 
the germ of that idea which, in some form, has ever possessed the 
world, and belonged to all civilization — the idea of becoming 
independent of heaven or of any power above nature. This pri- 
meval man, we say, was a splendid being; he aimqd at great 
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"things; he did great things. It was, indeed, mainly the great- 
laiess of magnitude, the greatness of Titanic strength and labor, 
T)ut it was greatness still, and had its own true sublimity. 

When we thus regard this primitive man as the Bible presents 

nim, and as opening history finds him, the problem is solved that 

so perplexes certain commentators and historians, namely, the 

appearance of the great Egyptian monarchy so soon after the 

flood. On one theory all is clear: Man a short time upon the 

earth, but great in his beginning, strong in his primeval growth, 

instigated by a vast ambition, and, therefore, doing much and 

doing it rapidly — performing, in the course of a few hundred 

years, or a few generations, what at other times it takes ages to 

accomplish, if we may not rather say, ages to destroy. There are 

phenomena in geology that can only be accounted for on the 

ground of movements vastly more rapid at some times than at 

others. The individual man sometimes does more, he lives more, 

in a month or even a day, than at other times in years. And so 

is it with races. So was it with that wondrous race that first 

peopled the earth. 

The other theory cannot solve the problem. Bunsen would 

give the Egyptian monarchy a duration of twenty thousand years. 

We want no learning to refute this. It contradicts common sense 

^^ well as the Bible. More than all is there opposed to it that 

^,wful silence, — that speaking silence, — of history, to which we 

liave referred. What were they doing all this time? Just think 

^Df it. An Egyptian monarchy running up for twenty thousand 

^ears in the waste of time, like one of its own spindling obelisks 

«=3tanding in the desert, or like its own strangely shaped territory, 

:anany hundred leagues in length, and only a few miles in breadth. 

'^We are asked to believe this: Twenty thousand years — king suc- 

'Cjeeding king, dynasty marching after dynasty in unbroken series, 

sso very unlike anything that history has since given us! What 

jsupeniatural in the Bible to be compared with it for incredibility! 

^Twenty thousand years of civilization in Egypt and all the rest 

of the world a blank historical waste! In Greece, Italy, Asia 

Minor, no history, no civilization, no monuments, no languages of 

"which a trace has been left, no people, or, if there w^ere beings 

in some rude form of men, undistinguishable, in other respects, 

from the wild beasts with whom they roamed the earth! Egypt 

80 developed, Greece as forlorn as Nova Zembla^ or as savage as 
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the Esquimaux! Egypt a land of light, of government, of civil- 
ization, yet sending none of its beams into these near regions of 
night, or, if it did so, the darkness comprehending it not! What 
a comment on the doctrine of progress, or how utterly unaccount- 
able that one people should have so vastly got the stai-t, and 
kept the start, of all others. It can not be. If there were any 
truth in such an antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy, especially 
in connection with such a doctrine of iqnate progress, the Roman 
empire should have been long before the days of Abraham, and 
our nineteenth centuiy have preceded the Trojan war. 

Man, we repeat it, has been comparatively but a short time up- 
on the earth. He is not a great deal older than the pyramids. 
He was not a savage. He had strong associative tendencies. It 
was this passion for merging the individual in the great heroic 
movements of city and empire building that required the interpo- 
sition of Heaven to break it up, and drive him, by a supernatu- 
rally caused division, over the face of the earth; the harmony of 
Scripture here, and of the beginnings of profane history, is per- 
fect. The evidence of a few bones lately found accidentally 
mingled with those of wolves and hyenas, avails but little against 
the mighty evidence, both positive and negative, that comes from 
other sources. Whatever class of creatures these pre-adamite 
bones may represent, they belonged not to the race which history 
and the Bible reveal. The proofs of their antiquity have been 
greatly over-rated, or they have nothing to do with our species 
homo, the Adamic and Noachian man who starts so spendidly, 
and of whom in all his branches, history has never wholly lost 
sight. Splendid we have called him, in his physical and spiritual 
powers, but at the same time splendidly wicked, early fallen, and 
involved in a depravity that has ever made a godless civilization 
the forerunner of his downfall and degeneracy, except as brought 
up again, from time to time, by the light and spiritual power 
contained in a supernatural, and supernaturally preserved, reve- 
lation. 

** We are but of yesterday." To know this, and the grounds on 
which the assertion is made, is an important element in education, 
because it is so connected with other anthropological views, and 
must so afiect our thinking upon them. It presents what may be 
called a pivot question. Scriptural interpretation itself is affected 
by it. The chronology in our Hebrew Bibles is shorter than that 
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of the Septuagint by more than a thousand years. On this account 
the Greek has been preferred even by some of the more pious 
believers. Judged, however, by the view we have taken, this 
brief Hebrew reckoning is in fact a strong argument for the truth 
and inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures. All other nations have 
had a passion for giving to their history the most extreme anti- 
quity; Hindoos, Chaldeans, Persians and Chinese run up their 
empty chronology to hundreds of thousands of years, and infidel 
credulity has sometimes affected to give it some kind of credence. 
To be sure, it is but bare numbers; there is no filling up the 
numerical columns, and this is the very evidence of its falsity, 
but it shows the strong tendency of men to run themselves up, 
if they can, into the exceedingly remote past. Now there is one 
ancient people that have, in some strange way, been kept from all 
this, although, as men, they must have had the feeling referred 
to as strong as others. What a temptation this people had to 
make themselves very old! But the Jews, whose actually j^Z/ed 
up records run back the farthest of any, have in fact the briefest 
and most modest chronology of any people in the world. Nothing 
but a divine guardianship could have controlled them here. God 
was specially in the Jewish history, fulfilling his promise to dwell 
in the tents of Shem, and this has over-ruled in them the pro- 
pensity elsewhere so universal to this kind of national extrava- 
gance. That modest Jewish chronology! What a striking differ- 
ence does it present to all those national mythologies with which 
rationalists, so called, are fond of comparing iti The Bible is 
not like other books — the Bible is inspired, and the fact mentioned 
may be reckoned as one of its strongest evidences. 

It has been said that the Bible gives us the clew to these diflS- 
cult anthropological questions; but whether we receive it as abso- 
lute truth or not, no one can deny its mighty bearing upon their 
solution. Shall a man, young or old, who is ignorant of these 
ancient documents, who knows nothing of their true interpreta- 
tion, and of their historical bearing, be called educated? Shall 
that have the name of liberal education which makes no provision 
for knowledge so importtot, or that gives not our youth the means 
of testing, at lea^t, the flippant assertions, or the insolently 
ignoring views of a contrary kind that are now being taken for 
granted on not a tithe of its evidence. There can be but one 
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answer to this question, it would seem, whether we regard it in 
its religious or its intellectual aspect. 

No doubt the most of those who hear me would give their 
assent to the general proposition advocated, and therefore, in 
calling attention to its importance, illustration has been used 
rather than argument. Such a course may have given to these 
remarks too much the form of a lecture, but my audience will see 
the reason of it, and, it is hoped, will pardon its length. No 
plan has been proposed. The object was simply to call the 
attention of this most responsible body to what was deemed a 
most important matter. One thing, however, may be said, that 
whatever may be the case in our academies and primary schools, 
in our colleges, at least, the kind of useful knowledge here 
insisted upon should have its lectures and its professorship. 



SCHEME OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION. 

At the request of the Convocation, the following is proposed 
as a general method for carrying out the leading idea presented 
in the paper entitled '* A knowledge of the Scriptures an indis- 
pensable element of liberal education:" 

GENERAL PROPOSITION. 

In the senior year of a college course, the Bible, and the great 
literary and historical questions connected with it, ought to be 
made a special and favored portion in the scheme of instruction. 

Content with thus stating the general position, and not wishing 
to dictate to others, I would merely present here the outline of a 
course of lectures which I have endeavored to fill up in my own 
department. Others may not regard it as presenting the best 
method; but the object is attained if, in any way, it aids this 
association in discussing the general question of Biblical edu- 
cation, not in our theological seminaries merely, but in oiu* 
colleges. 

It will be seen that throughout the design is to present the 
Scriptures in their literary, historical and philosophical aspects, as 
a branch of necessary mental culture and most useful knowledge. 
Homer bore something of the same relation to the Greeks that 
the Scriptures bear to us. As the great book that, more than 
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any other, formed the Greek nationality and the Greek mind, it 
might be called (without any violation of reverence) the Greek 
Bible. If Homer should have a place in our colleges, then 
a fortiori otque a fortissimo^ should the Christian Scriptures have, 
to say the least, an equal position of honor. 

Synopsis of Lectures. 
Lecture I. — The Bible as a fact and a power — literary, philo- 
sophical and historical, lying in the heart of the world-move- 
ment. 

Lecture II. — The Bible in its claim to be a revelation of the 
divine and supernatural in the world. 

Three senses of the word Revelation: 

1. God as revealed in the ordinary natural. 

2. God as revealed in the ordinary historical. 

3. God as revealed in a series of extraordinary movements 
taking place both in nature and in history. 

The third the more special sense in which the word is used. 

Lecture III. — The first two kinds of Eevelation suflScient, 
were it not for an idea acknowledged in all the mythologies and 
religions of the world, namely, that of a fall or disorder in the 
original human nature, which weakens or destroys their revealing 
power for the human mind, and renders necessary the third. 
This idea of a fall treated, not as a religious dogma, but as an 
asserted fact^ with its proof in the history of the thinking and 
action of mankind in all ages. 

Lecture IV. — Three important ideas, as conveyed by three 
important words: Revelation^ the Scriptures^ Inspiration. Each 
presenting different aspects, often confounded, but requiring to be 
carefully distinguished. 

1. Revelation — the special acting of God in humanity, or 
the actual series of supernatural or extraordinary interven- 
tions in the world, as affecting both its natural and spiritual 
departments. ^ 

2. The Scriptures^ not the revelation strictly,, but the 
alleged record of that revelation, made in human langvjage^ 
and according to human conceptions as necessarily underlying 
all human language. 

3. Inspiration^ or the questions and arguments that have 
respect to the manner in which that record was made, or as 
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directed, guarded aud preserved, by a higher power than 

the human. 

Lecture V. — Distinction between the natural and the super- 

tural — between the ordinary and the miraculotis. The possi- 

lity of the supernatural. The absurdity of its denial. Man 

imself a supernatural being, and his higher wants and higher 

acuities regarded as demanding supernatural communications. 

Lecture VI. — CrtdibilUy^ as judged by the seitse and by the 
reason. 
Lecture VII. — The supernatural in its two departments: 

1. Deflections from the ordinaiy natural, or what is com- 
monly called the miraadons, 

2. Deflections from the ordinary spiritual, or the extraor- 
dinary and otherwise unaccountable in t);ie movements of the 
human mind and history. 

The tirst species of the supernatural predominant in the physi- 
cal creation and in the early ages; the second still continuing. 
This second kind, or the spiritual, no less supernatural, but having 
less strangeness for the sense, and, therefore, falsely regarded as 
less extraordinary or miraculous. 

Lecture VIII. — The documentary history of the Bible. The 
authorship, dates and authenticity of its several parts. 

Lectures IX & X. — Same subject continued. 

Lecture XI. — The chronology of the Bible. 

Lecture XII. — The general prophetic aspect of the Bible, or 
the general ideas it gives us of the destiny of man and of the 
earth. 

Lecture XIII. — The bearing of the Scriptures on the question 
of the human origin. 

Lecture XIV. — The Messianic idea of the Old Testament. 

Lecture XV. — The general plan of the Scriptures as presented 
in two leading historical methods. 

1. The selection of one nation out of other nations to be 
specially guarded and preserved as the depository of super- 

. natural truth, and for the preservation of the revelation 
records. This one nation chosen, not for itself, but for the 
world, as a world-people and the world^s representative. 

2. The constituting, not of one nation, but of one spiritual 
people out of all nations, or the Christian Church as a visible 
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' and invisible powar in the earth. In this church the higher 
or the spiritual supernatural claimed as still continuing^ 
Lecture XVI to XX. — The Bible in history. 

1. The Bible a converging power in history, or that towards 
which all history before the coming of Christ was focally 
tending. 

2. The diverging power in history, as seen in its effect, since 
that time, upon the historical movements of the world, and 
the course of the world's thinking. 

Lecture XXL — The languages of the Bible. Peculiar nature 
of the Hebrew language, and its adaptedness to the earlier reve- 
lation. 

Lecture XXII. — The Shemitic languages in general, and the 
place of the Hebrew among them. 

Lecture XXIII. — The Greek language as thie language of the 
New Testament. Its superior adaptedness to the new ideas of 
which it was to be the medium. 

Lecture XXIV. — ^The new ideas of the Christian revelation. 
These treated not as religious dogmas, but in their historical 
aspect, as things unknown to, and, therefore, incapable of being 
developed out of any previous philosophy or thinking in the 
world. 

Lecture XXV. — History of the New Testament Greek. The 
differences between it and the classical, and the historical changes 
through which it received its Biblical form. 

Lecture XXVI. — Question as to the vernacular language or 
languages of Palestine in our Savior's time, and in respect to the 
language which he himself spoke. 

Lecture XXVII to XXX. — History of the New Testament 
writings, especially of the Evangelists. How far at first oral or 
traditional. Their authenticity or subjective tnithfulness. Their 
dates, authorship, &c. 

Lecture XXXI. — Questions that have been lately raised about 
the ideal and the actual in Christianity, and in the sacred books, 
and whether there is any ground for such distinction. 

Lecture XXXH. — ^The rapid influence of the Scriptures when 
sent forth from the exclusive keeping of the Jews. How soon 
they revolutionized the thinking of the world, and the course 
of events. 
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Lecture XXXIV. — The Scriptures a continued miracle in the 
world. 

Lecture XXXV. — The Bible in Litei-aixire. From it the first 
beginning of a world literature, or of a conmiou stock of ideas 
in which all men, as men, have an intellectual and a moral inte- 
rest. The beginning of this in the demand for versions of the 
Scriptures, such as had not been made for any other literature. 

Lecture XXXVI-XXXIX.— History of Bible versions. Old- 
est versions: 

1. The Septuagint. 

2. The Syriac. 

3. The Latin in its two forms: 

The Old Italian. 
The Vulgate. 

Later versions: 

The Coptic. 

The Armenian. 

The Gothic, Sclavonic, later Arabic, Ac. 

Versions of Ve^'sions. — ^How these eventually checked each 
other, and tended to preseiTC the letter of the Scriptures. 

Lecture XL. — Preservation of the Scriptural TexL — 'The great 
care of the Jews — the Jewish Masora. No evidence for the gen- 
uineness and textual purity of any ancient classic to be compared 
with that which, from these various sources, exists for the 
Scriptures. 

Lecture XU. — The Bible a World-Booh — ^Though oriental 
in form, adapted to the whole world in its spirit. Most idio*- 
matic, yet most translatable. Most ancient, yet most in hannony 
with the best modern thinking. Most profound in the ideas it 
presents to the profoundest minds, yet adapted to the youngest 
and most uncultivated intellects. 

Lecture XLII. — ^Diflerence between the Christian ScriptureSf 
and' all other books called sacred. The Bible and the Zendaave- 
sta; the Bible and the Hindoo books; the Bible and the Koran; 
the presentation of these differences most important because of 
the effort, at the present day, to confoimd the Bible with the 
books of other nations and religions. 

Lecture XLIII. — ^Immense difference between the Bible and 
these other books, in the manner of construction and authorship 
The latter the product of one mind or of one age — the Bible car 
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ried on through ages, parallel with the jjistory of the world for 
more than two thousand years. These other books mainly dog- 
matic; the Bible historical, and the dogmatic inferential and inci- 
clental. These other books have a great sameness; the Bible a 
"book of vast variety. They are evidently for sectional and 
national purposes, having nothing humanitarian about them. The 
Bible for all nations. 

Lecture XLIV. — ^Diffci-ence between the supernatural of the 
Bible and that of other books called sacred, or of all heathen 
mvtholoffies. 

Lecture XLV. — Difference between the early narrations of the 
scriptures and the legends and mythologies of other nations with 
which they are compared — Statistical and chronological character 
of the scriptures. 

Lecture XL VI. — Connection between biblical and classical 
study — Comparison of the Bible writers with the ancient orators 
and poets — David, Isaiah, Homer, Pindar, &c. — ^The great differ- 
ence of thought and language, showing that there was an unearthly 
power in the seemingly less-cultivated nation. Homeric doctrine 
of a future life, and the fanciful Greek Hades, as compared with 
the solemn reserve of the Old Testament, and the sublime revela- 
tion of the New. 

Lecture XL VII. — Great anthropological questions, such as 
those of the origin and unity of the human race, and the character 
of the primitive men. The Bible, regarded merely as an historical 
document, an indispensable help to their solution. 

Lecture XLVHI. — ^Periods of interest in the scriptures and 
the religious interest thence arising, ever accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a corresponding quickening in all other intellectual de- 
partments. This illustrated by the early extension of Christianity 
in the Roman empire — the new christian literature that followed 
the Protestant Reformation, The bringing out the scriptures as 
a popular influence and the revival of literature and philosophy 
by which it was immediately attended. Other periods of a similar 
kind in history. 
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